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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Here  are  some  PLAIN  FACTS 
every  publisher  and  editor  should  know 

about  WIRED  PHOTOS 


Whether  you're  buying  wired  photo  coverage  for  a  big  city  newspaper  or 
a  small  town  daily,  two  questions  are  paramount  in  your  plans:  What  will  it 
cost?  What  kind  of  coverage  will  you  get? 

WIDE  WORLD  has  a  quick  and  easy  answer  to  both  questions: 

COST:  During  1940,  Wide  World  clients — big  and  little  papers  all  over  the 
country — paid  an  average  of  only  $3.85  per  picture  for  wired  photo  transmis¬ 
sion.  They  paid  for  wired  photos  only  when  they  ordered  wired  photos — and 
ordered  them  only  when  the  importance  of  the  story  warranted  wired  picture 

coverage  along  with  the  running  story.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  cost  low,  but  Wide 

.  ( 

World  clients  are  able  to  control  that  cost  as  their  news  judgment  or  their  pic¬ 
ture  budget  dictates. 

COVERAGE:  Pioneer  in  the  field  with  a  practical  portable  transmitter. 
Wide  World  utilized  normal  telephone  facilities  in  1940  to  transmit  news  photos 
from  86  different  points  of  origin  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Cuba  and 
Canada.  Only  important  news  pictures  are  put  on  the  wires — no  bathing  beau¬ 
ties,  no  two-alarm  fires,  no  prize-winning  dahlias. 

Wide  World’s  wired  photos  are  news  pictures  that  are  sent  from  the  scene 
of  the  story — whether  that  is  New  York;  Welch,  W.  Va.;  Washington;  Mexico 
City;  Toronto;  Salem,  Oregon;  Sweet  Briar,  Va.;  Miami  or  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

W  ide  World  has  a  picture  service  that  fits  your  needs — at  a  cost  you  your¬ 
self  determine  ...  a  superior  service  that  includes  spot  news  wired  photos; 
Rotogravure  features;  full  page  and  chop  mats.  Write,  wire  or  telephone  for 
complete  information. 


WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS,  Inc. 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


V  ^^1  ■  ■  V  ■  VV  n|  Mr.  Flannery  places  great  importance 

Teamwork  Creates  the  Best  Ads 

already  appeared.  But  he  denies,  of 

^  •  ■  course,  that  the  entire  work  of  adver- 

Says  Noted  Agency  Art  Director 

“There’s  no  survey  in  the  world  that 
can  tell  us  how  the  public  will  act  or 

Vaughn  Flannery  of  Young  &  Rubicom  Prefers  think  tomorrow,”  he  says,  “and  when 

it  comes  down  to  deciding  which  ad 

To  Be  CoDed  on  "Advertising  Designer"  .  .  . 

Strong  Believer  in  Copy  Research  Third  is  the  development  of  many 

different  kinds  of  advertisements 

n  D  mr  within  the  bounds  of  one  general  me- 

Dy  n.  M.  OQJdIC,  dium.  For  instance,  Mr.  Flannery 

points  out,  10  years  ago  there  was  but 

VAUGHN  FLANNERY  is  listed  as  art  plays  (one  big  display  is  standing  in  “If  we  were  allowed  to  reset  that  general  t^e  of  newspaper  adver- 
director  and  vice-president  of  Young  the  comer  of  the  office),  store  fronts,  column  we  could  increase  its  reader-  “sement.  Today,  there  are  at  least 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  and  all  kinds  of  layouts.  On  another  ship,”  he  says.  To  show  how  it  should  namely:  the  regular  black  and 

and  best  known  agencies  in  the  ad-  table  tlTere  is  a  pile  of  magazines  and  have  been  set  he  picked  up  a  New  ''^*^**®  ads.  photograph  sequences,  roto- 

vertising  business.  But  to  one  who  newspapers,  marked  mysteriously  with  York  newspaper  that  carried  the  same  S^^vure  ads,  bunday  supplement  copy, 

takes  it  upon  himself  to  find  out  what  little  green  and  red  figures.  feature  and  pointed  out  how  it  was  set  j  ^trip  ads.  In  the  magazme 

an  art  director  really  does,  Mr.  Flan-  Mr.  Flannery  picks  up  one  of  the  in  two  columns  with  a  much  more  the  advertising  designer  must 

„„y  expUin,  that  art  director  is  a  magarines  and,  turns,  through  the  lively  appearance.  ,  ,  ,  _  5™“™  “friE" 


tie  green  and  red  figures.  feature  and  pointed  out  how  it  was  set  strip  aas.  in  me  magazine 

Mr.  Flannery  picks  up  one  of  the  in  two  columns  with  a  much  more  the  advertisir^  designer  must 


magazines  and  turns  through  the  lively  appearance. 


misleading  term  for  an  advertising  pages  of  advertising.  “Here’s  an  ad.”  Mr.  Flannery,  of  course,  is  inter-  i  v  , 

Sner  he  says,  “that  was  read  by  37%  of  the  ested  in  typography  from  the  stand-  weeklies  the  picture  magazines,  wom- 

“Advertisine  designers  are  simnlv  persons  who  picked  up  this  magazine,  point  of  the  reader.  In  other  words  ®  publications,  hobby  publications, 

e  aSS  of  th?ad.lrt  Jng  busi-  This  one  had  40%  attention  value  and  to  him  good  looking  type  doesn’t  mean  '"^'i,'Xof\e“"advertH?,.  "dtlSer 
xco”  Uen  coxTc  a  thing  unless  it  attracts  readers.  He  .  job  of  the  awertising  designer 

suggests  that  annual  typographic  ?f  ‘^"^Phcated,  Mr.  Flannery  says,  and 
awards  should  be  made  to  the  news-  becomes  increasingly  so  as  more 
paper  whose  make-up  shows  the  high-  more  ideas  are  used  up. 


concern  himself  with  separate  layouts 
for  the  general  weeklies,  the  news 


the  architects  of  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  says. 

You  begin  to  get  the  idea  when  he 
says  that  he  hasn’t  made  a  layout  in 
10  years  and  although  he  has  been  in 
advertising  since  the  first  World  War, 
he  has  never  illustrated  an  ad. 

Common  Objective 
The  reason  seems  to  be  that  an  ad¬ 
vertising  designer  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  (1)  determining  what  general 
advertising  idea  should  be  used  for  a 
product  and  then  (2)  finding  the  most 
effective  way  to  carry  that  idea 
through.  This,  as  Mr.  Flannery  readily 
explains,  is  the  common  objective  of 
every  person  in  a  progressive  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  He  may  repeat  this 
point  because  he  is  a  firm  believer  that 
teamwork  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  attributes  of  the  successful 
agency.  Mr.  Flannery  says  there 
•should  be  no  such  thing  as  the  bril¬ 
liant  art  director  with  a  reputation  for 
distinctive  advertisements.  Good  ads, 
he  says,  are  the  product  of  the  entire 
advertising  agency  and  an  art  direc¬ 
tor  can  no  more  claim  exclusive 
credit  for  a  finished  ad  than  an  archi¬ 
tect  can  boast  that  he  alone  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  house  he  and  his 
associates  designed. 


est  percentage  of  readership. 

As  an  advertising  designer  Mr. 


Hard  to  Find  New  Ideas 

“The  newspaperman  has  no  problem 


Flannery  has  his  own  opinions  of  va-  writing  up  a  story  of  an  assassination.” 
rious  styles  of  newspaper  make-up.  he  says,  “and  likewise  almost  anybody 
Some,  he  thinks,  are  very  good.  0th-  can  write  an  advertisement  about  a 
ers,  in  his  opinion,  are  on  the  wrong  new  product.  The  complications  de¬ 
track.  But  concerning  the  media  as  velop  when  the  reporter  has  to  dig 
a  whole  he  shows  no  worries.  up  a  story  when  there’s  no  news  and 

Will  Meet  Own  Problems  when  the  advertising  designer  has  to 

“The  problems  of  the  newspapers  present  an  old 

will  be  met  by  the  publishers’  own  P^o^^ct.  ,  ..  . 


ingenuity,”  he  says. 


Like  many  advertising  men,  Mr. 


He  has  one  general  suggestion,  how-  seems  to  have  a  liking  for 

ever,  to  make  to  both  magazines  and  and  he  prefers  to  be  con- 

newspapers.  It  is  that  they  eliminate  ^  member  of  an  advertising 

as  far  as  possible  the  practice  of  carry-  rather  than  as  the  head  of  an 

ing  over  stories  from  one  of  the  front  agency  department.  His 

pages  of  a  publication  to  the  very  end.  shouldn  t  be  able  to 

This,  he  says,  concentrates  readership  .  “P  advertisement  and  say  that 
in  the  front,  and  leaves  the  back  sec-  ‘j.  ^rt 


tion  to  fall  off  in  interest  value.  Mr. 
Flannery  acknowledges  that  for  news- 


director,  or  copy  writer. 

The  few  remarks  that  Mr.  Flannery 


As  head  of  the  advertising  design 


\/  L  Cl  Daners  this  will  be  a  difficult  change  ^^d  to  make  about  his  own  career 

Vaughn  Flannery  ^nreiiSaS  S  Lri^f-ovL  S 

here’s  a  full  page  spread  that  regis-  come  gradually.  But  he  sees  no  ex-  xP-  ^ 

tered  zero  on  both  attention  and  cuse  for  magazines  to  delay  the  change  „  hum  in  T.niiiTO'11^  J  t 

reader  interest.”  and  cites  Time  magazine.  Newsweek  .  was  born  in  Louisville  and  spent 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning.  He  and  the  New  Yorker  as  examples  of  ir,!- 


But  that’s  only  the  beginning.  He  and  the  New  Yorker  as  examples  of  ^  .  P  V  ^  ^t 

kes  an  individual  ad  that  has  been  magazines  which  have  eliminated  the  Y  .  P 


departoent,  Mr.  Flannery  delegates  broken  down  into  several  parts  and  carry-over. 

such  jobs  as  making  layouts  an  -  exactly  what  percentage  of  Mr.  Flannery  believes  that  during 

lustrations  to  subordmates  or  to  ar  i  s  readers  noticed  each  part  of  it.  What’s  the  past  four  years  there  have  been 
outside  of  the  agency.  Liayou  S  are  imnorfjint  bp  tpll.q  whv  nnp  nart  thrpp  mit.>!tandint>  dpvplnnmpnfo  in  ad- 


rry-over.  Institute.  In  those  days,  Mr.  Flan- 

,,  ™  .1  .  j  •  says,  there  was  hardly  such  a 

Mr.  Flannery  believes  that  during  thing  as  an  agency  art  department, 
e  past  four  years  there  have  been  agency  man  was  a  space  buyer 


made  up  by  liie  st^  more  importent  he  tells  why  one  part  three  outstanding  development  a%ometime  copywrhe7  and  a"^ 

mSLtfon  is  the  work  of  a  profes-  vertising  design  First  is  the  increased  art  work  required  for  an  advertise- 

musiraiion  is  ine  woik.  a  entire  ad  was  a  success  or  failure.  selectivity  of  the  modem  advertise-  mpnt  was  usually  farmad  mi*  a 

swnal  artist  outside  of  the  agency.  ^  Wbarpac  in  tba  ntd  do„=  on  od  iisually  farmed  out  to  a 


Physical  Appi 


enUre  ad  was  a  success  or  failure  selectiv^  of  the  modern  advertise-  ^gnt  was  usually  farmed  out  to 
He  does  _Ae  same  thing  with  a  ment.  Pereas  in  Ae  old  days  an  ad  newspaper  or  magazine  illustrator. 


newspaper.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  Dr.  was  written  and  laid  out  in  one  way 


What  does  the  advertising  designer  George  Gallup,  who  is  vice-president  whether  it  was  appealing  to  a  house- 


It  was  after  the  War  that  the  art 
department  really  began  to  come  into 


do?  Generally  speaking  he  concerns  in  charge  of  research  of  Young  &  Ru-  wife  or  a  veterinarian,  today’s  ad  is  jts  own,  Mr  Flannery  says  He  went 
himself  with  everything  in  the  busi-  bicam,  Mr.  Flannery  can  pick  up  a  formulated  in  accordance  with  the  with  N  W  Ayer  and  is  one  of  a  num- 
ness  that  has  to  do  with  physical  newspaper  and  tell  what  percentage  type  of  reader  it  is  attempting  to  j-er  of  Aver  trained  men  now  wnrkintf 
appearance.  of  readers  read  the  advertisements,  reach.  This  explains  Mr.  Flanneiy’s  at  Young  &  nX^m  ^ 

In  ihe  middle  of  this  interview  the  news  stories,  editorials,  comic  strips,  remark  that  he  is  not  primarily  in-  While  in  the  Philadelphia  agency  he 
telephone  rang.  It  was  a  request  for  and  see  the  pictures  and  read  their  terested  in  the  total  circulation  of  a  called  on  to  redecorate  file  inte 
Ifc.  FWor  to  s^  a  moving  picture  captions.  „  ,  rior  of  an  aeroplane  to  take  away  the 

that  might  be  useful  for  a  client  and  As  expected,  the  pictures  have  the  What  we  want  to  know,  he  says,  coffin”  atmosphere 
a  query  about  the  progress  made  with  greatest  percentage  of  readers  in  the  is  how  many  mothers  will  see  this  a  more  or  less  routine  job 

a  particular  package  problem.  editorial  section.  Comic  strip  reader-  baby  food  ad  or  how  many  doctors  for  an  advertising  designer  And 


a  particular  package  problem.  editorial  section.  Comic  strip  reader-  baby  food  ad  or  how  many  doctors  for  an  advertising  designer  And  Wb 

One  wall  of  Mr.  Hannery’s  office  is  ship  is  very  high  and  small  “boxes”  will  have  a  chance  to  read  this  trade  Flannery  had  some  previous  experi- 

covered  with  many  types  of  packages,  on  the  front  page  are  well  read.  One  advertisement  on  a  coffee  without  gnce.  During  the  war  he  enlist^  in 

On  a  table  there’s  a  miniature  model  editorial  in  this  particular  issue  does  caffein.”  xu-  Irmv  and  wpnt  tn  wnrt  nn 


of  a  tobacco  warehouse,  designed  for  very  well  but  the  column  of  a  na- 


the  army  and  went  to  work  on  new 
The  second  development  is  the  sci-  methods  of  camouflage.  He  didn’t  get 


a  client.  His  files  are  filled  with  de-  tionally  known  political  writer,  set  in  entific  checking  of  the  readership  and  overseas  but  he  picked  up  some  defi- 

signs  for  Fair  exhibits,  window  dis-  solid  type,  makes  a  poor  record.  -j - 1; - x-  _;x — • - 


attention  value  of  advertisements,  nite  viewpoints. 
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Photog  Cleans  Up 
On  Exclusives  of 
Bandits'  Capture 

N.  Y.  News  Buys  Rights 
For  $500,  Then  Gives 
Hali  of  Sales  to  Haas 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 

Max  Peter  Haas,  founder -manager 
of  the  European  Picture  Service, 
swept  into  action  with  a  loaded  Leica 
at  the  sound  of 
pistol  shots  out¬ 
side  his  New 
York  office  Jan. 

14  and  won  pho¬ 
tographic  fame 
and  fortune  as 
he  snapped  the 
unfolding  scenes 
of  a  noonday 
midtown  hold¬ 
up  melodrama 
in  which  two 
persons  were 
slain  and  three 
were  wounded. 

Haas  sold  all  rights  to  his  remark¬ 
able  series  of  pictures  to  the  New  York 
Daily  News  for  $500,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned.  The  News  published 
10  of  the  14  shots  in  four  pages  Jan.  15, 
then  voluntarily  offered  Haas  half  of 
the  proceeds  from  sale  of  the  pictures 
to  the  Associated  Press,  Acme  News- 
pictures,  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  and  Li/e  magazine,  instead 
of  the  $500  originally  agreed  upon. 

AP  Photos  and  Acme  obtained  the 
pictures  for  distribution  outside  the 
News’  territory  under  their  working 
agreement  with  the  News.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  -  American  obtained  afternoon 
rights  in  New  York,  paying  $300,  it  is 
understood,  for  eight  shots  used 
Wednesday.  Life  obtained  first  mag¬ 
azine  rights. 

$725  or  More  to  Dot* 

Late  Wednesday  Haas  had  netted 
$725  from  five  minutes  of  quick-wit¬ 
ted  action  among  the  throngs  that 
witnessed  the  thrilling  capture  of  the 
bandit  brothers  Esposito  and  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  Patrolman  Edward  Maher  by 
“the  shooting  corpse’’  of  William  Es¬ 
posito,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the 
policeman. 

Haas’  final  share  probably  will  be 
more  than  $725,  however.  Under  his 
present  arrangement  with  the  News, 
the  $500  agreed  upon  originally  will 
be  included  in  the  gross  figure,  of 
which  Haas  will  receive  half.  It  is 
understood  Acme  paid  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $300  and  a  similar  sum 
probably  was  paid  by  AP.  This 
amoimt  or  more  was  agreed  upon  by 
Life,  bringing  the  gross  to  $1,700  and 
Haas’  share  to  $850  as  of  Jan.  15. 
Haas  also  will  receive  50%  of  future 
proceeds. 

The  Haas  photos  probably  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  as  a  crime  action  se¬ 
quence.  Since  some  shots  of  the 
series  were  sent  out  Tuesday  night  by 
AP  Wirephoto  and  Acme  Telephoto 
and  others  were  sent  out  by  mail  and 
were  published  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  Haas 
hit  the  high  spots  of  a  Manhattan 
melodrama  as  Aey  have  never  been 
hit  before.  Perhaps  the  only  thing 
that  was  missing  was  the  actual  shoot¬ 
ing  of  Patrolman  Maher  by  the  sup¬ 
posedly  dying  bandit  who  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  previously  had  pleaded  for 
Maher’s  mercy  until  the  policeman 
put  his  pistol  into  its  holster. 

Haas  admits  that  luck  was  with 
him  from  the  instant  he  heard  the 
shots  in  his  office  on  the  third  floor 
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of  353  5th  Avenue,  at  34th  Street.  He 
has  always  tried  to  keep  a  loaded 
camera  handy  for  an  emergency  and 
this  habit  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
On  the  street  he  quickly  found  the 
latest  scene  of  action  on  35th  street 
east  of  5th  Avenue,  where  noonday 
throngs  crowded  around  the  wounded 
figure  of  William  Esposito  on  the  side¬ 
walk. 

The  photographer’s  next  lucky 
break  came  when  the  spectators 
backed  away  at  the  renewed  burst  of 
firing  by  William  Esposito,  whose 
bullets  at  this  juncture  killed  Maher 
and  wounded  a  taxi  driver,  Leonard 
Weisberg.  Unmindful  of  further 
shooting,  Haas  stepped  in  and  made 
his  first  picture  showing  the  dying 
policeman,  Esposito  struggling  to  rise, 
and  a  spectator  in  the  foreground  who 
had  disarmed  the  bandit  holding  his 
pistol. 

Before  taking  a  second  picture,  Haas 
showed  the  presence  of  mind  to 
change  his  camera  setting  “because 
the  light  was  very  bad.”  The  first 
shot  was  made  at  4.5  at  l/60th  of  a 
second.  His  subsequent  pictures  were 
made  at  4.5  at  l/40th  of  a  second. 
Eastman  Kodak  Super  XX  was  the 
film  used. 

A  wide  angle  lens  on  his  camera 
helped  considerably  in  effectively 
filming  the  scenes,  because  of  the 
confusion,  Haas  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Offered  Series  to  News 

“The  crowd  was  on  its  own  and  so 
was  I,”  he  said.  “I  shot  away  for 
perhaps  five  minutes  and  had  no 
idea  what  I  had  done  when  it  was 
over.  I  was  suffering  from  shock 
because  the  scenes  were  so  over¬ 
whelming  and  I  did  not  realize  the 
risk  I  was  taking  until  I  got  out  of  it. 
Back  in  my  office,  I  was  curious  to 
know  what  I  had  until  the  pictures 
were  developed.  All  14  I  made  turned 
out.” 

Haas  offered  his  pictures  to  the 
News,  which  offered  to  buy  all  rights 
to  them  for  the  price  asked.  Word  of 
his  sensational  scoop  traveled  by 
newspaper  grapevine  and  he  soon  had 
offers  for  his  pictures  from  the  Jour- 
nal-American,  Mirror  and  PM,  all  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  News,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  rights  had  been  sold. 

Action  in  the  hold-up  drama  hap¬ 
pened  so  fast  that  Haas  had  no  time 
to  get  captions.  “It  was  a  question 
of  knowing  who  were  cops  and  who 
were  robbers,”  he  said.  Central  fig¬ 
ures  in  his  shots  were  identified  later 
by  News  reporters  who  arrived  at  the 
scene  soon  after  Haas  pictures  were 
taken. 

Credit  was  given  Haas  in  the  News 
Syndicate  Company’s  copyright  line 
carried  on  the  photos  used. 

Haas,  a  former  sports  writer  in  Ger¬ 
many  who  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1929, 
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Jan.  20 — New  York  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies,  meeting,  Syracuse 
Hotel,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  21-22— New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Jan.  21 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  23-24 — Ohio  Newspaper 
Assn.,  convention,  Deshler  Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus. 

Jan.  23  —  Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Mich¬ 
igan  State  College,  Lansing. 

Jan.  23-25  —  Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Topeka  State 
Journal,  Topeka. 

Jan.  24 — South  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  press  institute. 
University  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia. 

Jan.  24-25  —  Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  Virginian,  Lynchburg. 

Jan.  24-25  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  annual 
winter  convention.  La  Fonda 
Hotel,  Santa  Fe. 

Jan.  25 — Carolinas  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Assn.,  Wade 
Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia. 

Jan.  25 — Del-Mar-Va  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
DuPont,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
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NAEA  Schedules 
Spring  Meeting 
At  French  Lick 


has  operated  the  European  Picture 
Service  since  1931.  He  bought  a  large 
part  of  the  late  Paul  Thompson’s  files 
in  1932.  He  specializes  in  European 
and  society  and  sports  pictures,  par¬ 
ticularly  tennis.  i 

Two  years  in  succession,  in  1938 
and  1939,  Haas  won  the  competitions 
open  to  all  Leica  photographers  in  the 
U.  S.  A  photo  of  Max  Schmeling 
looking  out  a  window  of  the  Hinden- 
burg,  with  the  dirigible’s  shadow 
showing  on  the  Philadelphia  land¬ 
scape  below,  took  top  honors  in  the 
1938  exhibit.  In  1939  he  won  with  a 
candid  shot  of  tennis  spectators  at 
Forest  Hills. 

Other  exclusive  news  photos  have 
been  made  by  Haas  recently.  He 
snapped  Sonja  Henie  last  year  at  the 
precise  moment  the  skating  queen 
fell  on  the  ice,  and  last  February  he 
obtained  shots  of  Richard  Jaeckel, 
wealthy  New  York  furrier,  being 
helped  from  a  hotel  marquee  unin¬ 
jured  a  few  moments  after  leaping 
or  falling  10  stories.  Haas  happened 
to  get  the  latter  shots  because  he  lives 
across  the  street  from  the  hotel  and 
on  that  occasion  he  also  happened  to 
have  his  Leica  loaded. 

Haas,  who  has  been  a  U.  S.  citizen 
for  three  years,  uses  only  a  Leica. 


Departing  from  its  usual  custom, 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As- 
sociation  will  meet  at  French  Lick 
Springs,  Ind.,  Mar.  29-30-31,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  President  C. 
E.  Phillips,  advertising  manager.  Rock- 
ford  (Ill.)  Star  and  Register-Republic. 

The  new  departure  in  time  and  place 
will  make  it  possible  for  NAEA  to 
meet  at  a  resort  spot  and  over  a  week¬ 
end,  thus  permitting  members  to  leave 
their  desks  on  Friday  and  return  by 
Tuesday,  it  was  pointed  out.  “The 
staging  of  this  convention  the  end  of 
March  will  give  members  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  into  effect  the  result  of 
their  findings  in  their  spring  and  early 
summer  business,”  stated  Mr.  Phillips, 
"and  permits  a  full  six  months  between 
the  customary  spring  and  fall  conven¬ 
tions.” 

The  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  will 
house  the  entire  convention,  including 
the  newspaper  advertising  exhibit  and 
convention  sessions.  Special  discounts 
have  been  arranged  for  newspapermen 
on  the  American  plan.  Business  ses¬ 
sions  will  convene  at  9: 30  a.m.  on  each 
of  the  three  days  with  special  lunch¬ 
eons  being  arranged  for  each  day. 
Special  trains  will  also  be  run  in  and 
out  of  French  Lick  for  the  convenience 
of  NAEA  convention  delegates. 

President  Phillips  has  announced  the 
following  convention  committee  chair¬ 
men:  William  Ellyson,  NAEA  vice- 
president  and  advertising  manager, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  pro¬ 
gram;  Vic  Merson,  Canton  (O.)  Re¬ 
pository,  newspaper  exhibits;  and 
Perry  La  Bounty,  Bloomington  (111.) 
Pantograph,  sports  program. 

William  Wallace,  NAEIA  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  manager,  Toronto 
Star,  has  announced  a  membership 
drive. 


JAEGER  RETIRES 

Waukesha.  Wis.,  Jan.  13  —  W.  R 
Jaeger,  for  the  past  12  years  general 
manager  of  the  Freeman  Printing  C!o, 
publishers  of  the  Waukesha  Daily 
Freeman,  and  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  has  retired  from  active  busi¬ 
ness  as  of  Jan.  11,  and  is  taking  an 
extended  vacation  with  his  wife  in 
Florida.  He  expects  to  return  to 
Waukesha  in  several  months  and  begin 
work  on  a  book  of  his  experiences  as 
a  country  editor  during  his  45  years’ 
association  in  the  newspaper  field. 
Replacing  Mr.  Jaeger  as  manager  of 
the  job  printing  department  will  be 
Gib  Koening,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  Freeman  for  16  years,  serv¬ 
ing  in  various  capacities  and  recently 
as  advertising  manager.  The  adver¬ 
tising  manager’s  position  will  be  filled 
by  Edward  Usher,  who  for  20  yean 
has  been  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison, 
and  who  has  been  doing  similar  work 
on  the  Freeman  since  October. 
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CHARLES  S.  FOLTZ 

Charles  S.  Foltz,  81,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intel¬ 
ligencer  and  the  old  News  Journal, 
and  father  of  Charles  S.  Foltz,  Jr.,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  in  Berne, 
Switzerland,  died  of  influenza  Jan. 
15  in  Lancaster  General  Hospital.  He 
retired  in  1921. 


CANADA  BUSINESS 

With  its  regular  editions  Jan.  9,  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  issued  a  64- 
page  ‘Canada’s  Voice  of  Business’ 
special  supplement. 
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Continuation  of  Testimony  of  Nine  Experts  Who 
Differ  Widely  in  Appraising  Minority  Block  of 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror  Co.  in  Tax  Suit 


This  is  the  completion  of  an 
article  started  in  E  &  P  Jan.  II, 
page  3,  dealing  with  testimony  of 
nine  experts  in  a  tax  case,  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  Marian  Otis  Chandler, 
daughter  of  the  founder  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  wife  of  its 
present  publisher,  before  the  U.  S. 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  to  determine 
the  gift  tax  due  by  reason  of  her 
transfer,  in  1935,  of  1,634  shares  of 
common  stock  of  the  Times-Mirror 
Co.  to  a  trust  for  benefit  of  seven 
children.  Experts  testifying  were: 
William  G.  Chandler,  A.  S.  Van 
Benthuysen,  A.  B.  Hossack,  Dr. 
David  Friday,  Herbert  W.  Cruick- 
shank,  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Jonathan  B.  Lovelace,  Theodore  E. 
Hammond,  and  Leo  E.  Owens. 

THE  COMPETITIVE  picture  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  establishing  newspaper  val¬ 
ues  has  two  major  phases.  One  con¬ 
cerns  the  local  situation,  the  number 
and  strength  of  competing  papers  and 
the  relative  positions  in  the  field  of 
them  all;  the  strength  of  local  radio 
competition;  the  existence  or  possibil¬ 
ity  of  tabloids  in  the  market,  and  the 
growth  of  shopping  news.  The  other 
phase  involves  the  national  outlook 
and  is  concerned  principally  with  the 
changes  in  their  share  of  the  national 
advertising  dollar  of  the  newspaper 
business  as  a  whole,  chain  radio,  and 
magazines. 

The  Radio  Factor 
Since  1929  chain  radio  has  been  a 
constantly  increasing  divisor  of  the 
advertising  dollar.  In  that  year  news¬ 
papers  had  48.6%  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar,  or  $260,000,000,  out 
of  a  to^  of  $535,000,0^.  Chain  radio 
had  3.5%,  or  $19,000,000. 

By  1932  the  newspapers’  share  had 
dropped  $100,000,000  to  $160,000,000, 
whUe  chain  radio  added  $20,000,000 
for  a  total  of  $39,000,000. 

By  1936  newspapers  had  picked  up 
some,  and  got  $188,000,000,  but  chain 
radio  picked  up  relatively  more,  and 
had  $60,000,000. 

By  1939  the  newspaper  share  was 
dropping  again,  to  $152,000,000,  and 
chain  radio  was  still  climbing,  writh 
$83,000,000  in  national  advertising.  The 
ratios  had  changed  in  the  ten  years  to 
the  point  where  newspapers  were  get¬ 
ting  a  little  over  36%  of  the  national 
advertising  dollar,  and  chain  radio 
was  getting  20%.  The  two  together 
were  getting  approximately  56%  of  the 


By  KEN  TAYLOR 

the  common  stock  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  was  being  determined.  “I 
became  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
radio  advertising  was  one  of  the  fields 
that  was  going  to  cut  into  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  especially,  into  the  period¬ 
ical  business,”  he  said.  “Now,  of  course, 
it  has  cut  into  the  periodical  business 
badly,  and  while  it  may  have  a  less 
marked  effect  on  the  newspapers  than 
it  has  had  and  will  have  on  the  period¬ 
icals,  the  effect  will  nevertheless  be 
marked,  in  my  opinion.” 

Radio  Station  Adds  Value 

The  effect  of  local  radio  stations  on 
the  individual  publisher  is  less  easily 
determined,  since  there  are  no  records 
on  which  to  base  comparisons.  But  the 
newspaper  which  also  controls  a  radio 
station  is  in  a  position  to  meet  that 
competition  on  an  equal  footing.  Such 
control  of  a  radio  station  by  the  news¬ 
paper  “has  been  proved  in  our  ex¬ 
perience,  to  be  a  useful  means  of  add¬ 
ing  to  our  facilities  for  conveying 
news,  information  to  the  public  for  the 
promotion  of  the  newspaper  and  as  a 
source  of  revenue  and  profit,”  Mr. 
Chandler  said.  “I  would  consider  the 
newspaper  more  valuable  if  it  had  a 
radio  station.” 

’The  Scripps-Howard  radio  operation 
on  the  whole  has  been  profitable,  and 
even  the  one  or  two  stations  that  were 
not  directly  profitable  were  considered 
assets  because  of  their  service  to  the 
newspaper. 

Local  Competition 

Tabloids  and  shopping  news  are  both 
of  real  concern  to  standard  news¬ 
papers,  particularly  the  shoppers  nm 
by  the  merchants  which  means  that 
every  dollar  spent  in  that  media  is  one 
dollar  less  to  be  divided  among  the 
newspapers. 

Competition  of  other  newspapers  in 
the  field  will  have  varying  degrees  of 
strength.  Where  it  is  aggressive  and 
strong,  as  in  the  case  of  Hearst  com¬ 
petition,  operating  expenses  of  the 
other  papers  will  be  greatly  increased. 

“Hearst  competition,”  said  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  “is  hard  competition. 
They  hire  the  best  management  ob¬ 
tainable.  ’They  have  the  best  features 
in  America,  and  it  is  difficult  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Aem  feature-wise.” 

Mr.  Chandler  observed  that  “Hearst 
newspaper  operation  through  all  my 
newspaper  time  has  been  alert,  ag¬ 
gressive,  high  powered,  at  times  ruth¬ 
less,  and  always  expensive.” 

He  illustrated  the  point  with  the 
example  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  where 
Scripps-Howard  has  Hearst  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  Cleveland  Press,  where 
they  do  not.  In  the  first  city,  receipts 


and  faster  truck  transportation. 

Where  the  competition  is  less  keen, 
“canvassers,  premiums,  high  pressure 
selling  methods”  are  not  in  vogue. 

Risks  Jastify  Earnings  Raft 
The  publication  of  newspapers,  more 
than  almost  any  other  activity,  is  a 
hazardous  business.  It  is  this  un¬ 
certainty  and  risk  that  largely  justify 
the  high  earnings  rate  at  which  the 
business  is  usually  capitalized. 

The  hazards  include  the  perish¬ 
ability  of  news,  the  daily  chance  of 
poor  editorial  judgment  where  one 
false  move  can  wreck  a  newspaper, 
the  newspaper’s  first  responsibility  to 
its  public  ahead  of  the  interests  of  its 
employes  or  owners,  the  intensity  of 
competition. 

“Newspapers  have  been  seriously 
damaged  in  24  hours  within  my  own 
experience,”  Mr.  Chandler  said,  “be¬ 
cause  the  editor,  having  his  first  duty 
to  the  public  rather  than  to  his  stock¬ 
holders.  will  adopt  an  editorial  policy 
that  he  believes  to  be  sound  and  right, 
but  to  the  detriment  of  his  circulation 
revenues  or  advertising  sales,  or  both. 

“I  recall  one  instance  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper,  when  we  published  an  editorial 
attacking  the  Klan  mov'ement  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Indiana  Klan  in  partic¬ 
ular.  We  lost  25,000  circulation,  about 
a  third  of  our  total,  in  24  hours.  The 
members  of  the  Klan  took  newspapers 
away  from  our  carrier  boys  and  tore 
up  the  subscriber  lists.  We  were  for¬ 
tunate  later  that  the  head  of  the  Klan 
went  to  the  penitentiary.  So  the  papers 
wasn’t  permanently  injured  by  that. 
But  temporarily  it  suffered  very  great¬ 
ly  and  it  might  never  have  recovered.” 

Public  Intercft  Before  Profits 
The  paper’s  first  responsibility  to  its 
public  is  one  of  the  outstanding  haz¬ 
ards.  It  is  this  responsibility  that,  in 
troublesome  times,  requires  it  to  dis¬ 
card  in  favor  of  war  news  any  thought 
of  profit.  ’The  usual  ratios  between  paid 
and  tmpaid  matter  must  be  forgotten. 
While  the  profitable  ratio  is  being 
dropped  on  one  hand,  wire  and  cable 
costs  go  up  on  the  other. 

There  also  is  chance  for  misjudg- 
ment  in  decisions  to  increase  adver¬ 
tising  or  circulation  rates.  At  the 
wrong  time,  such  decisions  may  mean 
losses  rather  than  profits,  A  news¬ 
paper  may  sometimes  lose  the  good 
will  of  advertisers  for  years  because 
of  unwarranted  rate  increases.  Such 
are  the  factors  that  Col.  McCormick 
described  as  “the  risk  and  hazards  and 
the  fallibility  of  human  judgment.” 

Morning  papers  are  considered  to  be 
even  more  hazardous  than  evening 


-,,-1.1  advertising  dollar  in  1939  as  compared  run  about  $2,000,000  a  year  more  than  papers.  Advertisers  generally  favor 
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Ir  As-  approximately  52%  in  1929.  they  do  in  the  second,  and  yet  profits 
Berne,  growth  by  chain  radio  was  a  come  out  within  a  few  thousand  dol- 

a  Jan.  ^®ctor  which  convinced  Dr.  Friday  lars  of  each  other  from  year  to  year. 
Ul  He  possibilities  were  slim  that  Not  all  of  this  is  due  to  Hearst  com 


papers  would  soon  get  up  to  their 
1929  levels,  even  though  business  gen¬ 
erally  should  again  reach  that  level. 
In  1935  and  1936  he  made  a  thorough 
^  study  of  the  situation  in  connection 
“  ^  with  a  tax  case  involving  the  estate  of 
Edward  Bok,  in  which  the  valuation  of 
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petition,  because  some  other  factors 
are  involved.  But  such  strong  compe¬ 
tition  must  be  met  with  more  numer¬ 
ous  editions,  two  pages  of  comics 
instead  of  five  columns,  an  average  of 
140  columns  of  unpaid  matter  a  day 
as  against  100  columns,  and  heavier 


the  afternoon  paper  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  carried  into  the  home  where  all 
may  read,  while  the  morning  paper  is 
carried  away  from  home.  Increased 
speed  of  news  transmission  favors  the 
afternoon  paper,  and  the  advantage 
increases  across  the  continent  from 
east  to  west  as  the  time  differences 
make  it  easier  for  the  evening  paper 
to  cover  all  of  the  day’s  happenings 
in  New  York  and  Washington,  the 


major  domestic  sources  of  news. 
Morning  papers  also  are  more  expen¬ 
sive  to  produce,  with  employes  re¬ 
ceiving  $3  and  $4  more  each  week  for 
night  work  than  for  day  work. 

The  Evening  Paper  Trend 
The  tendency  has  been  more  and 
more  toward  evening  publication.  In 
the  United  States,  out  of  91  cities  of 
more  than  100,000  population  (1930 
census)  only  seven  have  more  than 
one  morning  paper,  and  only  three  of 
them  have  more  than  two:  New  York 
City,  4  morning  papers;  Boston,  4 
morning  papers;  Los  Angeles,  3  morn¬ 
ing  papers;  San  Francisco,  2  morning 
papers;  New  Orleans,  2  morning 
papers;  Philadelphia,  2  morning  papers; 
Washington,  2  morning  papers. 

Cities  like  Chicago,  Detroit,  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  have 
only  one  morning  paper.  The  ratio  is 
four  to  one  in  favor  of  afternoon 
papers.  Four  years  before  1930,  in 
1926,  there  were  only  88  cities  of  more 
than  100,000  population,  but  41  of  them 
had  two  or  more  morning  papers. 

Mergers  of  plant  and  business  office 
of  competing  papers,  which  otherwise 
retain  their  own  editorial  identities, 
requires  evaluations  of  the  two  plants 
to  determine  which  equipment  is  to 
be  used,  and  what  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

Merging  Plants,  Not  Papers 

Such  mergers  are  a  development  of 
recent  years,  the  first  being  accom¬ 
plished  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  Tribune,  evening, 
and  the  Journal,  morning  and  Sunday. 
Both  papers  previously  had  been  oper¬ 
ating  at  a  loss,  and  the  publishers  de¬ 
cided  to  combine  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions,  typesetting  and  printing,  their 
sales  staffs  and  their  circulation  staffs, 
and  put  their  operations  into  one 
building.  The  editorial  staffs  remained 
separate. 

The  plan  resulted  in  savings  in 
operation  without  diminishing  editorial 
independence,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Nashville  Banner,  evening,  and 
Tennessean,  morning  and  Sunday;  and 
by  two  other  Scripps-Howard  papers 
and  their  competitors,  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post,  evening,  and  El  Paso  Times;  and 
Evajisville  (Ind.)  Press,  evening  and 
Sunday,  and  Evansville  Courier,  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday. 

’The  latter  situation  presented  an¬ 
other  problem,  since  both  papers  had 
Sunday  editions.  This  was  solved  by 
issuing  one  Sunday  paper,  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Press,  which  was  a  combined  oper¬ 
ation  throughout  except  that  it  had 
two  editorial  pages.  ‘"The  respective 
publishers,”  Mr.  Chandler  stated, 
“were  permitted  to  call  each  other 
names  and  discuss  political  questions 
on  opposite  pages  for  the  information 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  public.” 

To  settle  the  question  of  which  plant 
and  machinery  would  be  used,  both 
were  appraised.  The  management  was 
then  free  to  take  whatever  typesetting 
machines  or  presses  were  needed,  and 
whatever  difference  existed  between 
the  two  plants  was  adjusted  by  cash 
payment. 

Valuing  a  Lasing  Paper 

’The  capitalization  method  also  is 
applicable  to  the  merger  of  a  losing 
paper  which  is  purchased  by  its  com¬ 
petitor  and  discontinued.  Mr,  Cruick¬ 
shank  described  this  process.  He 
would  examine  the  profit  and  loss 
statements  of  the  two  papers,  and 
determine  what  could  be  made  or 
saved  by  combining  them.  Using  this 
savings  as  a  prospective  earning,  he 
would  capitalize  it  at  the  proper  factor 
in  the  case,  the  result  being  the  basis 
for  the  purchase  price  of  the  paper  or 
papers.  The  same  estimate  woiild  be 
made  in  the  case  of  a  merger  of  opera¬ 


tions. 

Large  amounts  for  depreciation  of 
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machinery  are  no  longer  allowed  on 
income  tax  returns,  Mr.  Owens  pointed 
out.  Where  a  depreciation  of  10,  12. 
15  or  20  per  cent  was  permitted  on 
machinery  up  to  about  1935,  “if  you 
can  depreciate  your  presses  6f'3%  you 
are  doing  pretty  well  by  yourself,”  he 
said.  In  his  own  experience  where  he 
formerly  had  $90,000  of  depreciation, 
the  figure  now  is  $40,000. 

Current  Assets  vs.  Liabilities 

He  estimated  the  cash  requirements 
of  the  business  at  an  average  month’s 
income;  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  thought 
the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  had  no 
direct  relation  to  profits  or  earnings, 
but  b  a  matter  solely  of  judgment  of 
the  management:  Mr.  Cruickshank 
thought  that  a  newspaper  as  a 
going  concern  should  have  at  least 
three  to  one  current  assets  to  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  amount  of  cash  in  that 
position;  Mr.  Chandler  noted  that 
publishers  who  can  afford  it  carry  a 
very  large  cash  reserv'e  against  the 
contingencies  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
severe  competition,  fire  or  flood, 
strikes,  or  sudden  interruption  of  cash 
income. 

Unlike  a  factory,  the  newspaper 
can’t  close  down;  it  has  to  run  every 
day. 

In  fixing  the  fair  market  value  of  a 
stock  the  evaluator  has  the  additional 
factors  to  consider  of  marketability, 
and  whether  the  stock  is  a  minority 
or  control  interest.  Because  the  block 
of  Times  stock  in  question  was  un¬ 
listed.  was  in  a  closely-held  corjwr- 
atio»'.  had  a  high  par  value,  and  was 
a  minority  block,  most  of  the  expert 
witnesses  made  a  discount  in  arriving 
at  their  values.  The  amount  of  the 
discount  varied  ev'en  more  than  the 
factors  they  chose  for  capitalization, 
ranging  from  a  high  of  33'  '3%  by  Mr. 
Cruickshank.  through  Dr.  Friday's 
25%,  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen's  20%. 
Mr.  Hossack’s  15%,  to  Mr.  Owen’s 
10%.  Mr.  Lovelace  and  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  valued  the  stock  as  minority 
stock,  but  made  no  specific  discount 
in  reaching  their  figures. 

Mr.  Chandler  did  not  suggest  a 
discount  for  the  minority  nature  of 
the  stock,  but  thought  that  no  prac¬ 
tical  newspaper  man  having  money 
to  invest  would  buy  stock  of  that 
nature  in  a  newsparier.  “I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  absurd  than  a  publisher 
buying  a  minority  interest  in  another 
papjer  he  couldn’t  run.”  he  said. 

Impertaat  Soles  of  the  Post 

Details  of  newspaper  valuations, 
purchases  and  sales,  in  which  these 
witnesses  p)articip)ated  in  recent  years 
include: 

Nfw  York  World. — Purchased  by 
Scripps-Howard  Jan.  31,  1931,  for  a 
firm  price  of  $3,000,000,  of  which  ini¬ 
tial  pa>'ment  was  $750,000.  Agreed  to 
contingent  additional  payments  up  to 
$2,000,000  within  ten  years,  the  former 
owners  to  receive  all  profits  in  excess 
of  $500,000  In  one  year  up  to  $750,000, 
but  not  beyond.  If  the  $2,000,000  not 
collected  in  that  time  “it  was  out  of 
the  window.”  Did  not  purchase  the 
plant;  former  owners  sold  the  machin¬ 
ery  piecemeal.  Purchased  because 
Scripps-Howard  already  had  the 
Telegram,  and  by  buying  the  World 
could  narrow  the  newspaper  field  by 
one  more  paper;  the  editorial  policies 
were  not  dissimilar,  so  they  could  be 
merged. 

Roy  Howard,  Thomas  L.  Sidlo,  gen- 
eial  counsel,  and  Mr.  Chandler  nego¬ 
tiated  with  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mr.  Collier, 
business  manager  of  that  paper,  and 
John  Jadcson.  counsel  for  Mr.  Pulitzer, 
from  early  December  to  February, 
with  short  Christmas  recess.  Near  the 
end  Herbert  Pulitzer  and  the  late 
Ralph  Pulitzer  joined  the  negotiations, 
Scripps-Howard  bought  the  right  to 
use  the  title  of  the  Evening  World  and 
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SURVEYING  EFFECT  OF  WAGE-HOUR  ACT 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.,  Jan.  13 — Several  small  daily  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania 
were  visited  recently  by  Philip  Arnow,  economist  of  the  Wage-Hour 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department,  who  is  making  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  the  Wage-Hour  Act  on  small  daily  newspapers.  Following  his  trip,  Mr. 
Arnow  stated  to  PNPA  representatives  that  several  of  the  publishers  visited 
reported  no  serious  difficulties  under  the  Act  while  others  said  they  needed 
relief.  The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  has  been  asked 
by  the  Wage-Hour  Division  to  survey  members  and  prepare  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  effect  of  the  Act  on  these  newspapers  with  recommendations  as 
to  changes  which  would  best  alleviate  difficulties,  if  any.  A  questionnaire 
has  been  mailed  to  small  daily  newspapers  by  the  PNPA  and  the  report  to 
Washington  will  be  made  following  the  1941  Annual  Convention.  Jan.  17-18. 


better  fleets  would  have  been  ru; 
it  yet. 

Oklahoma  News. — When  publicatioQ 
was  suspended  in  Feb.,  1939,  plant 
sold  piecemeal,  the  press  for  junk 
3  cents  a  pound.  Circulation  was  about 
28.000.  ^ripps-Howard  started  the 
paper  about  ^  years  before. 


fcfASH 


Baltimore  Post.  —  Scripps-Howard 
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4-A  TO  MEET  MAY  1,  2  AND  3 

THE  1941  CONVENTION  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
will  be  held  on  May  1,  2  and  3  at  the  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va.  Sessions 
for  members  only  are  scheduled  for  Thursday,  May  1.  On  Friday,  May  2, 
advertiser  and  media  guests  will  be  invited  to  join  the  agency  men  at  the 
business  sessions  and  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  association  in  the  evening. 


the  discontinuance  of  the  morning  and 
Sunday  World  for  whatever  effect  that 
would  have  on  advertising  sales. 

New  York  Telegram.  —  Purchased 
from  William  T.  Dewart  in  Feb.,  1927, 
for  about  $1,800,000  “because  we  had 
determined  to  publish  a  newspaper  in 
New  York  City.”  Bought  the  assets, 
not  the  stock,  and  Mr.  Chandler  pre¬ 
sumed  that  Mr.  Dewart  dissolved  the 
corporation.  Telegram  had  a  printing 


option  on  the  property  for  $300,000 
cash,  for  the  morning  and  evening 
and  Sunday  Appeal,  with  a  large  and 
adequate  plant,  the  option  being  given 
by  the  receivers  of  the  Minnesota  & 
Ontario  Paper  Co.  Scripps-Howard 
advanced  him  the  $300,000  on  his  note, 
and  took  44%  of  the  property.  Ham¬ 
mond  took  56%,  but  transferred  3% 
shortly  afterwards  to  the  business 
manager,  Capt.  Enoch  Brown.  Then 


sold  it  to  Hearst  about  1934.  It  had. 
been  a  losing  paper;  there  was  room  ^  F\ 
for  only  one  paper  to  make  money  ‘ 
Chandler  not  at  liberty  to  disclo* 
price,  but  it  was  not  $800,000,  not  ° 
$8,000,000.  Sold  the  plant  and  the  dii- 
continuance  of  publication  for  U  ^  ^ 
years.  The  Post  was  started  in  138 
or  '24  as  a  tabloid,  changed  to  standard 
size  two  years  before  it  closed.  piU-o'- 

taey  J 

Hartford  Times  Sale  ^eanii 

Hartford  Times.  —  In  1934  Mr  atute 
Cruickshank  negotiated  for  Gannet 
Co.,  Inc.,  a  minority  block  of  approx-  In  r 
imately  5.7%  of  stock  of  the  Hartford  cjade 
Times,  purchased  to  yield  a  little  over  pr  waj 
7%  based  on  past  six  years  dividends  T 
Paid  $10  a  share  for  5,765  no-pai|  -l 
shares,  stock  unlisted  but  sometima^ 
quoted  on  over-the-counter  market  it 
Hartford.  Gannett  Co.  originally  ac¬ 
quired  70%  of  the  common  stock  d 
Hartford  Times  in  1928  when  it  caused 
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the  incorporation  of  the  Hartford  • 


Times.  Inc.  The  Hartford  Times.  Inc. 


plant,  not  modern  but  adequate,  which  Hammond  turned  over  10%  to  Scripps-  $3,000,000  in  6%  bonds  and  50,0(K 


they  continued  to  use;  the  largest 
classified  business  in  the  evening  field, 
and  a  jxisition  on  the  stands.  Circula¬ 
tion  was  about  175.000,  “a  great  deal 
of  which  we  had  to  get  rid  of.”  be- 
cau.se  it  was  racing  circulation. 

Akron  Times  Purchase 
Akron*  (O.)  Times. — Mr.  Chandler, 
acting  for  Scripps  Publishing  Co., 
operators  and  owners  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  Akron  Press,  carried  on  the 
negotiations  with  Ross  Walker.  Times 
was  purchased  Mar.  15.  1925,  for 


around  $635,000.  about  $200,000  cash 
and  balance  over  a  period  of  three 
years.  Paid  5%  interest  on  notes. 
Bought  the  title,  advertising  contracts, 
mechanical  equipment  and  real  estate. 
The  plants  of  the  Times  and  the  Press 
were  divided  by  a  jointly  owned  alley, 
so  by  u.se  of  a  bridge  they  were  able 
to  use  both  plants.  Therefore,  the 
machinery  “didn't  have  to  be  peddled 
in  the  second-hand  market.”  Didn’t 
see  machinery  before  the  purchase,  but 
had  the  inventory.  They  had  the  real 
estate  until  the  Times-Press  merged 
with  the  Beacon-Journal.  The  Times 
was  making  money,  “a  considerable 
amount;  they  were  doing  well.” 

Buffalo  Times.  —  Scripps  -  Howard 
bought  this  paper  in  May,  1929,  for 
$3,2^.000;  discontinued  it  in  1939,  and 
have  been  looking  for  a  purchaser, 
without  success.  Circulation  when  sus¬ 
pended  was  about  80,000.  Did  not  in¬ 
spect  plant  before  buying,  but  the 
inventory  was  guaranteed  in  the  bill 
of  sale.  Did  not  acquire  any  real  es¬ 
tate;  only  equipment  and  intangibles. 
At  time  of  purchase.  Times  had  a  net 
operating  profit  of  around  $350,000. 

El  Paso  Herald.  —  Acquired  by 
Scripps-Howard  in  1931,  plant  unseen. 
Herald  was  the  evening  edition  of  a 
then  13-issue  paper  published  as  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Times  and  Even¬ 
ing  Herald.  Bought  it  so  there  would 
be  only  one  evening  paper  in  town. 
Bought  the  title  and  good  will.  Paid 
$300,000  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
$30,000  cash.  Circulation  was  about 
21,000. 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  — 
Scripps-Howard  bought  it  in  1936 
without  going  over  the  equipment. 
Was  then  operating  at  profit  and  had 
been  when  Luke  Lea  and  Rogers 
Caldwell  took  it  over,  but  after  latter 
ownership  had  been  in  the  red,  with 
nine  managements  in  eleven  years. 
There  were  two  steps  in  the  purchase: 


Howard,  giving  them  control,  at  the 
time  “we  made  him  a  substantial  loan.” 
Later  Scripps-Howard  acquired  the 
other  interest.  Circulation  was  around 
100.000  daily  and  120.000  Sunday.  Thi.s 
was  the  only  purchase  where  Scripps- 
Howard  assumed  any  liabilities,  a  con¬ 
siderable  newsprint  bill  and  the  public 
bond  issue,  about  $2..500,000  outstand¬ 
ing.  The  final  purchase  price  was  con¬ 
fidential.  ( 

Memphis  and  Pittsburgh 

Memphis  News-Scimit.\r. — In  1926 
Scripps-Howard  bought  the  stock,  real 
estate  and  plant.  Had  seen  the  plant 
before  buying. 

Pittsburgh  Press.  —  Purchased  by 
Scripps-Howard  July  27,  1923,  for 
$4,000,000,  of  which  $750,000  was  cash 
payment.  Daily  circulation  around 
150.000,  Sunday  over  200,000.  Plant 
was  in.spected  before  the  purchase. 
Bought  it  as  a  going  concern  with  a 
plant,  paper  warehouse,  60  or  70 


.shares  of  preferred  stock,  callable  » 
$50.00.  earning  $3.  The  company  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  preferred  stock  $1,700.- 
000.  a  discount  of  32%  based  on  thi 
call  price,  with  the  $1,700,000  and  tM 
$3.(K(b.000  in  bonds.  The  discount  ot 
the  bonds  was  paid  by  the  Gannett  Co 
for  70%  of  the  stock.  They  purchased 
the  assets  of  the  Burr  Printing  Co.  as 
a  going  concern.  At  the  time  of  thk 
sale  the  good  will  was  arrived  at  by 
the  difference  between  the  book  value 
of  the  assets,  then  greatly  depreciated 
and  the  price  paid  for  those  assets,  se: 
up  to  balance  the  balance  sheet.  At  the 
same  time,  the  good  will  value  was 
increased  from  $3,471,111  to  $4,787,500 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  bond 
and  the  preferred  stock.  The  corres-l 
ponding  entry  was  placed  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  on  the  other  side  called 


“Surplus  Arising  from  Revaluation  oflf  the 
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Circulation.  Good  Will,  Franchises  ard| 
Advertising  Patronage.”  That  value 
was  put  on  in  excess  of  the  amoun’ 


jnd  c 


trucks,  and  everything  that  con.stituted  paid  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  theLj.^ 


a  going,  operating  newspaper.  Saw  the 
inventory  and  operating  expenses  and 
records  of  income  in  previous  years, 
but  not  the  balance  sheet.  Bought  it 
free  of  debt,  without  the  receivables; 
no  immediate  income.  Collected  re¬ 
ceivables  for  the  former  owner,  and 
he  paid  the  payables.  Only  thing  re¬ 
quested  in  inventory  was  the  serial 
numbers  of  the  presses  and  the  model 
designation  of  the  machines  as  an  in¬ 
dex  to  how  old  they  might  be.  The 
paper  was  making  a  net  income. 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. — 
Acquired  in  1926  from  the  Shaffer  in¬ 
terests,  the  morning  and  Sunday 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  then 
Evening  News,  since  discontinued. 
Scripps-Howard  was  publishing  at  that 
time  the  Denver  Express. 


Hartford  Times.  Inc. 

What  was  paid  for  the  assets,  in-  (oys  i 
eluding  intangibles,  at  time  of  organ-  ontre 
ization  was  $3,000,000  par  value  ol  omm 
bonds  and  50,000  shares  of  no  par  pre-  ions 
ferred  stock.  The  bonds  were  sold  al  nd 
some  discount,  and  the  Gannett  Co  j  sell 
was  given  70%  of  the  stock  if  it  woul' 
make  up  to  the  Hartford  Times,  Inr 
the  difference  between  the  sales  pric 
and  the  par  value  of  those  bonds. 
other  30%  of  the  common  stock  ws 
given  to  the  bankers  as  an  extra  bonu^jg  g. 
for  selling  the  bonds  and  the  stock. 


edit 


Two  New  York  Salts 

Utica  Observer  Dispatch. — In  May 
1935,  Mr.  Cruickshank  purchased  fc-  ^ 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  33 '/3%  of  the  tota 
outstanding  stock  of  the  Utica  Ob- 
„  _  ^  .  server-Dispatch,  Inc.,  for  over  $500,000 

Youngstown  Jelecr^.  _  Evening  ga.sed  on  the  7-year  dividend  record  En®' 
paper,  purcha^  in  1922  Circulation  16%.  Earnings  were  confi  The 

was  about  25,000.  Tangibles  included  ^ut  were  more  than  was  pai<  ' 

out  in  dividends.  The  stock  was  pur^  'y® 
chased  to  add  to  Gannett’s  control  f  P' 


presses,  typesetting  machines,  etc.  Had 
inventory  with  serial  numbers.  Paid 
firm  price  of  $500,000  and  agreed  to 
pay  up  to  an  additional  $200,000  by  the 
amount  the  gross  receipts  exceeded 
$700,000  in  any  year  for  five  years. 

San  Diego  Sun. — Sold  the  a.ssets  in 
Nov.  1939  to  San  Diego  Union-Tribune, 
price  confidential.  Paper  had  been  in 
the  red  for  two  or  three  years,  “de¬ 
pending  on  whether  the  fleet  was  in 


The 


and  “we  could  afford  really  to  pa; 
more  for  them  than  anybody  on  th  h 
outside,  because  we  were  adding  t-e  n 
our  control  stock.” 

Elmira  Star -Gazette.  —  In  May;  Tire 
1935  Mr.  Cruickshank  purchased  fc^ir 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  25%  of  the  outstand*reet 
ing  stock  of  the  Elmira  Star-Gazettef  me 
Inc.,  for  about  $500,000.  On  the 


James  M.  Hammond  appeared  with  an  paper  made  any  money.  Bigger  and 


or  whether  the  fleet  was  out.  That  of  the  past  7-year  dividend  record,  du  In  i 
seemed  to  determine  whether  the  yield  was  a  little  over  12%.  ®ys 


(Continued  on  page  27) 
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LRB  Rules  Los  Angeles 
ewsboys  Are  Employes 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  13 — News- 
r  boys  whose  time,  place  and  method 
selling  newspapers  are  controlled 
^  w  publishers  whose  editions  they 
are  employes  of  the  publishing 
!^pany  and  entitled  to  the  protec- 
ion  of  the  Wagner  Act,  the  National 
labor  Relations  Board  has  ruled. 
^Mn  another  decision,  simultaneously 
''  i^^^ounced,  the  Board  held  that  a  pe- 
Lining  group  of  newsboys  operates 
loard^^j^out  publisher  control,  therefore 
i-ey  are  not  “employes”  within  the 
|-eaning  of  the  Act  and  do  not  con- 
Bfc  f  jtute  an  appropriate  unit  for  col- 
nn*t  native  bargaining. 

?rox-!  In  neither  instance  was  the  claim 
^ortjpade  that  the  boys  are  paid  a  salary 
ovoii.'  wages. 

lond<  Los  AR9olot  Cos* 

The  Los  Angeles  Newsboys  Local 
^^tidustrial  Union  (C.I.O.)  submitted 
h  petition  for  collective  bargaining 
in  behalf  of  full-time  news- 
^ys  and  checkmen  engaged  in  street 
rtftS  News,  Herald,  Times  and 

I  "  Erami  ner  in  Los  Angeles,  and  those 
’tA^  Times  in  Glendale. 

.  Testimony  disclosed  that  venders 
^  ^  *  i,"*  assigned  to  certain  comers  or 
noa  required  to  remain  on  duty 

n  ♦!»  certain  hours.  The  publishing 
id  tk  furnish  boxes,  racks, 

nt  ((  change  aprons,  and  placards  adver- 
■ttCo  ^‘*'8  special  features  contained  in 
|,3j^  Lie  newspapers,  bearing  the  name  of 
[Eo  «  publisher.  Instruction  is  given 
If  Ibj  L-.e  boys  in  methods  for  display.  Evi- 
at  by  showed  that  boys  had  been  dis- 
val»  ciiarged,  transferred,  or  suspended  as 
:iated  disciplinary  measures.  Factors  cited 
•ts  EC'  the  determination  include:  The 
At  the  t'A'sboy  is  not  free  to  sell  where  he 
e  wa.'  ‘■ill;  must  operate  in  a  certain 
'87i00  drea  under  company-imposed  con- 
bond;  citions;  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  sell- 
lorres-  tig,  he  will  be  dismissed;  although  he 
e  bal-  b  not  carried  on  the  companies’  pay- 
caiwf'lls.  the  newsboy  is  an  integral  part 
lion  oiit  the  companies’  distributive  system 
es  ardiind  circulation  organization, 
valu,  Publisher*'  Contention 


The  publishers  contended  the  na- 
*“'jture  of  the  control  exercised  by 
pern  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  news- 
ts.  in4oys  is  that  which  is  incidental  to  the 
orgar.-  ontrol  exercised  by  the  seller  of  any 
lue  ol  ommodity  who  may  impose  condi- 
ar  pre-  ions  as  a  part  of  the  terms  of  sale 
sold  ai  nd  who  has  the  privilege  to  refuse 
ett  Co  ,  sell  at  his  caprice.  The  Board  dis- 
woUiC  lissed  that  argument,  saying:  “The 
s,  Inc.  lethod  by  which  the  newsboys  are 
■s  ompensated  for  their  services  is  a 
b.  ™  onvenient  accounting  device  em- 
loyed  by  the  companies  to  measure 
1  bonuj  earnings  of  the  newsboys  and  to 
stock,  rovide  an  incentive  for  increa.sed 
ewspaper  circulation.  While  the 
n  May  ab^rb  losses  resulting  from  poor 
ggj  fo  edit  rbks,  thb  indicates  no  more 
le  tota  ™  1^1  they,  like  sales  agents  in 
ca  Ob  fields,  are  not  authorized  by  the 
1500,000  impany  to  extend  credit  in  the  sale 
record  ^  newspapers.” 

s  confi  ^ard  likewbe  ignored  the  fact 
ras  pai(  California  statutes  hold  news- 
as  pur  “ys  to  be  independent  contractors 
control  >f  purposes  of  tort  and  workmen’s 
to  pa;  ^nipensation  proceedings.  “We  do 
on  th  “t  herein  pass  upon  the  nature  of 
ding  t  'e  relationship  for  other  purposes,” 
>e  deebion  asserted. 

I  Maji  The  vote  for  selection  of  a  bar- 
ised  fopining  agent  will  be  confined  to 
itstai>dlreet  sales  operators  working  four 
Gazetter  more  hours  a  day,  five  or  more 
he  b«i»*ys  a  week. 

lord,  tb  In  the  petition  of  Houston  News- 
®ys  Union  (A.F.L.)  for  a  collective 
f) 


bargaining  election  for  venders  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  the 
Board  found  no  evidence  of  “employ¬ 
ment.” 

Newsboys  selling  the  Chronicle  on 
the  streets  select  their  own  location, 
determine  the  number  of  copies  they 
will  purchase  for  re-sale  each  day, 
do  not  appear  on  any  payroll  or  Ibt- 
ing  and  their  correct  names  are  un¬ 
known  to  the  circulation  department 
in  many  instances. 

The  deebion  states:  “Since  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Texas  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  15  years  ago,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company  has  b- 
sued  orders  to  its  supervisory  officials 
to  be  painstakingly  careful  not  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  supervbion  whatsoever 
over  newsboys  selling  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  Thus,  the  company  in 
practice  exercises  no  supervbion  or 
control  over  the  newsboys’  activities 
on  the  streets  with  respect  to  the 
manner  and  methods  used  in  news 
vending.  The  company  does  not  pay 
Social  Security  or  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  taxes  on  these  newsboys. 

"The  newsboys  take  the  risk  of  loss 
of  papers  while  in  their  possession, 
have  no  delivery  or  location  routes, 
and  are  not  furnbhed  with  caps  or 
other  advertbing  material  by  the 
company.  It  appears  from  the  rec¬ 
ord  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  news¬ 
boys  joining  the  Union  is  to  have 
the  company  agree  to  give  them  ex¬ 
clusive  juri^iction  over  their  selling 
locations  and  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
papers  to  other  newsboys  or  'floaters’ 
who  may  compete  with  them.” 

■ 

W  orld-T  elegram 
Answers  Allen 
Attack  on  Howard 

A  story  by  Robert  S.  Allen,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  co-author  of  the 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round,”  de¬ 
scribing  Roy  W.  Howard  as  “one  of 
the  leading  under-cover  generals  of 
the  appeasement  clique  directing  the 
fight  against  the  lend-lease  armament 
bill,”  was  republished  by  the  New 
York  Post  Jan.  16  and  brought  a  quick 
rcspon.se  by  the  New  York  World- 
Telef/ram,  of  which  Mr.  Howard  is 
editor. 

In  its  late  editions  Thursday,  the 
World-Telegram  carried  on  page  four 
the  entire  Allen  story,  noting  that  it 
had  been  given  front  page  display  in 
the  Post.  Under  a  dash  the  World- 
Telegram  added: 

“Editor’s  Note:  The  above  is  re¬ 
printed  as  a  matter  of  information. 
The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  have 
never  advocated  appeasement  in  any 
form.  The  editorial  quoted  by  the 
Post  from  yesterday’s  World-Telegram 
represents  the  calm  and  considered 
opinion  of  this  newspaper.  On  it  we 
stand.”  The  story’s  headline  read: 
“World-Telegram  Reaffirms  Its  Edi¬ 
torial  Policy — Newspaper  Stands  on 
Stated  Position  on  Defense  Bill.” 

The  World-Telegram  editorial,  titled 
“Give  the  People  Time  to  Think,” 
urged  against  “a  shot-gun  pa.ssage  of 
the  precedent  -  shattering  lend  -  lease 
armament  bill.” 

“There  should  be  ample  time  for 
debate  on  the  House  floor,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  continued,  “with  full  opportunity 
for  offering  and  voting  on  amend¬ 
ments.  Certainly  a  measure  under 
which  Congress  would  so  unquali- 


REPORTER  RETIRES 

John  J.  Gordon,  75-year.old  dean  of  New 
York  police  reporters,  who  has  worked  for 
the  New  York  Times  34  years  and  has  cov¬ 
ered  police  headquarters  since  1901,  shown 
in  center  receiving  from  Kdike  Clary,  PM 
reporter,  a  gold  police  badge  as  a  tribute 
from  fellow-newspaper  men  at  a  dinner  in 
his  honor  Jan.  1 1  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement.  Oldest  active  police  reporter 
in  the  city,  Gordon  retired  on  Jan.  15. 
At  the  right  is  Frederick  T.  Birchall,  Times 
editorial  writer.  Richard  Johnston,  who 
has  covered  district  beats,  has  been  named 
to  succeed  Gordon. 

fiedly  abdicate  its  constitutional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  controlling  the  public 
purse  and  making  war  should  not  be 
considered  lightly  or  in  a  hurry.” 

The  Post  played  the  story  across 
eight  columns  at  the  top  of  page  one 
over  its  regular  streamer  lines.  The 
story,  reprinted  by  permission,  carried 
Allen’s  by-line  and  a  double  headline: 
“Roy  W.  Howard  Branded  Chief  of 
Appeasers;  World-Telegram  Publish¬ 
er’s  Maneuvers  Told.”  Allen  said  Mr. 
Howard  was  “described  as  the  ‘master 
mind’  ”  of  the  “inner  command.”  and 
from  his  Manhattan  office  was  “direct¬ 
ing  strategy  and  propaganda  by  fre¬ 
quent  long-distance  calls.” 

BERARDI  LEAVES  ANG 

Chicago,  Jan.  16  —  Resignation  of 
Anthony  Berardi,  discharged  Chicago 
Herald- American  photographer,  as  an 
ANG  international  vice-president  and 
member  of  the  guild  was  announced 
here  this  week  when  seven  former 
Hearst  strikers  quit  the  guild  to  join 
the  Chicago  Editorial  Association. 
AFL  local.  Berardi  was  among  the 
65  employes  in  the  Herald-American 
editorial  and  commercial  departments 
who  received  notices  of  dismissal  this 
month.  The  discharges  were  neces¬ 
sary,  it  was  explained  to  reduce  staff 
overload  resulting  from  115  strikers 
returning  last  April  and  to  approxi¬ 
mate  the  9  to  1  ratio  under  AFL  closed 
shop  agreements  recently  signed. 

NIXON  OF  INS  RETURNS 

Robert  G.  Nixon,  INS  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  who  went  through  the 
Dunkirk  evacuation  unscathed  and 
later  received  a  slight  head  wound 
from  a  piece  of  shapnel  during  a  Lon¬ 
don  bombing  raid,  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  Jan.  14  on  the  liner  Excalibur. 
He  flew  immediately  to  the  West  Coast 
to  address  the  California  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Friday  at  Del  Monte.  Later  he 
will  be  assigned  to  the  INS  bureau  in 
Washington. 


CARROLL  RE-ELECTED 

C.  M.  Carroll  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  the  other  officers  also 
were  renamed.  John  L.  Irvin,  Jonr- 
nal-American,  is  vice-president  and 
Ben  Moyer,  New  York  News,  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Stephen  Early 
To  Talk  on  Press 
In  St.  Paul 

President's  Secretary  to 
Address  Pioneer  Press  Bldg. 
Dedication  Exercises 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  13 — Stephen 
Early,  secretary  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  will  make  two  important  ad¬ 
dresses  Jan.  24  at  newspaper  gather¬ 
ings  in  St.  Paul. 

Speaking  “with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  President,”  he  will 
discuss  “The  Press  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment”  at  afternoon  ceremonies  dedi¬ 
cating  the  new  building  into  which 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  moved  this  month. 

In  the  evening,  he  will  speak  on 
“America  in  the  World  Crisis,”  at  a 
dinner  climaxing  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  convention  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Editorial  Association.  This 
talk  will  carry  to  the  entire  Midwest 
the  administration’s  views  on  the 
grave  developments  of  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

Seldom  Makes  Addresses 

Special  significance  is  given  the  two 
Early  sjieeches  by  reason  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  advance  approval  and  because 
the  man  who  has  handled  White 
House  press  relations  throughout  the 
New  Deal  seldom  makes  public  ad¬ 
dresses. 

Mr.  Early  will  come  directly  to  St. 
Paul  from  Washington,  according  to 
present  plans,  and  leave  immediately 
after  the  editorial  association  dinner. 
Formerly  a  member  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  of  the  United  Press,  and  later 
of  the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Early 
has  been  an  adviser  and  press  repre¬ 
sentative  of  President  Roosevelt  since 
1920,  the  year  in  which  Roosevelt  was 
a  candidate  for  vice-president. 

The  program  dedicating  the  new 
four-story  plant  of  the  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  will  extend  over  a  six- 
day  period.  The  papers  will  be  hosts 
to  members  of  the  mechanical  unions 
Jan.  21,  to  the  Twin  Cities  Newspaper 
Guild  Jan.  22.  and  to  the  Minnesota 
Editorial  Association  Jan.  23.  The 
principal  dedicatory  ceremonies  will 
be  Jan.  24.  marking  the  beginning  of 
three  days  of  ofien  house  for  the 
public. 

Activities  will  be  in  the  papers’ 
own  auditorium,  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  new  building. 

■ 

Mrs.  Essary  Wins  Bet 
On  FDR  Appearance 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  13— When 
President  Roosevelt  attended  a  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club  last  week.  Helen  Essary,  the 
club  president  and  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Times- Herald,  collected 
an  8-to-l  bet  from  Charles  Michel- 
son.  Democratic  National  Committee 
publicity  director,  who  had  wagered 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not  accept  the 
invitation. 

Mr.  Michelson's  bet  looked  good 
when  made.  It  was  at  the  time  the 
President  had  under  consideration  the 
Gridiron  Club’s  invitation  to  its  mid¬ 
winter  dinner.  Mr.  Roosevelt  subse¬ 
quently  rejected  the  Gridiron  bid — 
the  first  club  event  he  had  turned 
down;  but  he  accepted  and  spoke  at 
the  women’s  club  luncheon,  likewise 
a  “first”  for  him. 

Mrs.  Essary  presented  the  President 
to  the  club  as  the  “husband  of  Elea¬ 
nor  Roo.sevelt,  columnist.” 
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Retailers  Guests  effectiveness  or  pulling  power.  Esso  Increases 

w  ,  T  1  t  “Today  as  never  before,”  he  said,  fCl  ■■■ 

At  Luncheon  ol  the  advertising  man  has  at  his  com-  la41  Aavertisuia 

ikTT\  It  rnand  much  better  tools  to  work  with — 

Ad  Bureau,  ANPA  better  artists,  and  copy^ters  and  prOm  15  tO  20% 

most  important  of  all — the  contmual  ' 

Frank  Tripp  Says  Retailers  news  value  of  new  materials,  season  Esso’s  1941  newspa^wr  advertising 
tJ  ij  1  j  r*  ^  changes  of  new  fashions,  recurrent  campaign,  showing  an  increase  of  be- 

xlave  nelped  v^reote  sales,  and  special  promotions,  and  in-  tween  15  and  20%  over  1940,  broke 

Free  Press  stitutional  ads.”  this  week  in  newspapers  in  18  states 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Eldwards,  Jr.  asso-  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Newspapermen  and  retailers  ac-  (.jate  professor  of  retailing  at  New  campaign  will  feature  the  use  of  small 
knowledged  their  interdependence  for  York  University,  another  convention  ads,  one  column  by  50  lines, 

progress  in  the  past  and  hope  for  the  speaker,  reported  that  a  study  made  by  The  campaign  will  run  for  twice  as 

future  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  in  university  showed  that  “an  ad-  _ 

New  York  this  week  by  the  Bureau  of  vertisement’s  chance  for  success  in-  ' 

Advertising,  ANPA.  The  luncheon  variably  increases  as  the  number  of 

was  one  of  the  features  of  the  annual  pertinent  merchandise  facts  included  fraal  Jwlf  Ifc 

conx^ntion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  jjj  advertisement  increases.”  He  "  ** 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of  tisement  includes,  the  more  sales  the 
the  Gannett  newspapers  and  one  of  advertisement  makes.” 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  luncheon.  Dr.  Edwards  declared  that  modern 
told  the  retailers  that  retail  advertis-  retail  advertising  hasn’t  progressed 
ing  had  played  a  big  part  in  creating  a  very  far  beyond  the  stage  where  only 


lire  campaign  will  run  for  twice  as 


FEA1S<t^lOWR 


free  American  press. 

Hayficid  Praises  Newspapers 


“about  half  of  it  pays.”  He  cited  the 
R.  H.  Macy  Co.,  New  York,  as  an  ex- 


“It  is  upon  you  that  the  American  arnple  of  a  departnient  store  that  had 
press  must  ultimately  depend,”  he  reduced  its  advertising  cost  percentage 
said.  “It  is  within  your  power  to  de-  using  a  check  list  to  pre-evaluate 
stroy  it  ”  advertisements. 

Frank  M.  Mayfield,  president  of  the 
NRDGA  and  a  department  store  exec-  _  h  j 

utive,  declared  that  newspaper  ad-  Among  Advertismg  Folk 
yertising  was  vital  to  the  success  of  a 

department  store.  He  said  that  re-  VICTOR  A.  HUNTER,  formerly  as- 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


tailers  had  demonstrated  this  fact  by 
placing  61%  of  their  promotional  bud- 


sistant  advertising  manager  of  Pep- 
sodent  Company,  Chicago,  has  been 


gets  in  the  newspaper  medium.  Only  promoted  to  advertising  manager  of 
247  out  of  600,000  newspaper  ads  the  firm,  succeeding  J.  Baxter  Gard- 


studied  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  were  proved  to  have  con- 


NER,  resigned. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 


tamed  fraudulent  remarks,  he  added,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  announces  the  ap- 
giving  credit  for  this  record  to  the  pointment  of  Sydney  R.  Skelton  as 
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^  EXTRA 


r  CHAMPION 
boker  op 
ANOENT  GREECE, 
1  SCORED 

I  1400 

\  CONSECUTIVE, 

^l^KMOCKOUTf/ 


VJXTR* ^ 

PUT  MUSCLE 
INYoUR  MOTOR 


“Truth  in  Advertising”  campaign  manager  of  the  advertising  depart- 

launched  several  years  ago.  ment.  long  as  it  did  in  1940  and  from  60  to 

Although  acknowledging  that  the  Sterling  E.  Peacock,  vice-president  newspapers  will  ^  u%d. 

newspaper  business  isn’t  perfect  and  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  and  Chicago  Although  the  ads  are  sinaller  than 
publishers  are  aware  of  that  fact,  manager  of  the  advertising  agency,  of  j®  ®®‘ 

Wilder  Breckenridge,  sales  manager  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Chi-  ^ 

of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  de-  cago  Better  Business  Bureau  to  sue-  ^  ^  1940.  The  ads  will 

dared  that  83%  of  the  more  than  63  ceed  Percy  Wilson,  vice-president  of  appear  three  times  a  week  m  some 
million  women  who  read  newspapers  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  who  served  for  newspapers,  and  twice  and  once  a 
stop  to  read  department  store  adver-  two  terms.  ''^®®  °  ®*^’ 

tising.  Henry  A.  Sanderson,  formerly  with  Cartoon  Tochniqoo 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  man-  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Chicago,  and  1941  campaign  U  based  on  an 

ager  of  the  Ncio  York  Sun  presided  tor  the  past  two  years  with  Color  editorial  cartoon  technique  developed 
at  the  limcheon.  He  urged  that  both  Print  Corporation,  joins  H.  C.  Mul-  ^y 

the  retailers  and  the  newspaper  busi-  berger,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  “O/o  readership  among  men  news- 


long  as  it  did  in  1940  and  from  60  to 


week  in  others. 

Cartoon  Tochniqno 

The  1941  campaign  is  based  on  an 


80%  readership  among  men  news- 


ness  should  study  factual  information  as  viep-president  in  charge  of  the  Paper 


McCann  Erickson, 


and  make  as  many  economies  as  pos-  newly  formed  creative  department.  fnc.,  which  handles  Ae  accounL  stud- 
sible.  “Business,”  he  said,  “has  pulled  The  Seidel  Advertising  Agency  in  ^f'Ontinumg  Study 

a  heavy  load  in  the  past  and  will  pull  Washington,  D.  C.,  announces  the  ap-  ®w®P®P^r  ^®  ®nreau 

a  heavier  one  in  the  future.”  pointment  of  Harold  Earl  Seidel  as  Advertismg,  ANPA,  before  plan- 

Mr.  Tripp  in  his  speech  said  that  its  office  manager,  and  a  member  of  ®  ‘^^ny^ign. 

newspapers  “greatly  abhor”  the  prac-  the  firm,  effective  Jan.  13.  Mr,  Seidel  .  Si'onP  o*  newspaper  representa- 
tice  of  some  retaUe^  who  pass  on  re-  resigns  as  secretary  to  the  local  ad-  a  preview  of  the  cam- 

tail  advertising  rates  to  memufacturers.  vertising  manager  of  the  Washington  ^  ^ 

-They  rtsent  that  pracUoa  aa  greatly  Post  to  aasame  hla  new  duties.  exStivertliJ  the’  iS!°bS; 

as  the  retaUer  resents  er.»wi"8  ^e  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Ine,  advertising  plans  riffirmedX  com- 
practice  of  manufacturer  and  distnb-  of  New  York  announces  the  ap^int-  -g  confidence  in  the  effectiveness 
utor  sellmg  direct  to  retail  trade  at  ment  of  James  Rice,  formerly  of  of  the  newspaper  medium.  Newspaper 
wholesale  price  he  declared.  He  Compton  Advertismg  as  space  buyer,  advertising  is  still  “under  the  magni- 
urged  that  retailers  give  corrective  to  succeed  James  Morgenthal,  who  fying  glass,”  however,  they  said, 
attention”  to  these  practices.  has  been  assigned  to  account  work.  to  tho  nd«!  thprn«M»lvp<5  nncition 


of  Newspaper  Reading  and  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  before  plan- 


Next  to  the  ads  themselves,  position 
was  said  to  be  the  most  important 


THREE  PAPERS  FORM  ROTO  GROUP 


attention”  to  these  practices.  has  been  assigned  to  account  work.  Next  to  the  ads  themselves,  position 

Contmner  Ad>  Effective  (Continued  on  page  16)  was  said  to  be  the  most  important 

Mr.  Tripp,  remarking  he  was  “no-  ■ 

laMaet^tpfwSitayfofA^.^^^  THREE  PAPERS  FORM  ROTO  GROUP 

iSu  to™  H  sLlde  would  PUBLISHES  of  tho  Atlonld  Joumol.  LouirttiU.  Courior-Journol  and  Miowi 

be  to  withdraw  the  advertising  pa-  ^®“’®  approved  the  formation  of  Roto-Trio,  a  new  Sunday  roto- 
tronage  that  makes  the  press  free.  gravure  test  group  offering  special  combination  discoimts  in  advertising 
Milton  Rosenberg,  publicity  direc-  monotone  and  color  copy.  In  addition  to  the  regular  discounts  now 

tor  of  the  Hearn  Department  Stores  offered  by  each  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  roto  sections,  additional  discounts 
of  New  York  and  a  speaker  at  the  granted  when  space  is  bought  in  combinations  of  two  or  more.  Unique 

merchandising  division  of  the  regular  groups  of  this  type  is  the  fact  that  an  advertiser  can  make  up  his  own 
convention,  told  the  retailers  that  in  combination,  with  attractive  rates  for  each.  Roto-Trio  will  be  represented 
spite  of  restrictions  imposed  by  the  by  the  Branham  Company  and  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company,  pub- 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  consumer  lishers’  representatives  of  the  three  papers  involved. 


factor  in  the  success  of  the  campaign 
A  request  was  made  for  space  in  the  *■ 
upper  outside  column  of  the  fijj. 
sports  page.  Merchandising  was  ala 
mentioned  but  no  definite  recommen¬ 
dations  were  made  other  than  th«  ■ 
the  company  is  expecting  that  net  1 
ideas  and  methods  will  be  suggested  * 
and  carried  through  by  the  individui 
newspapers.  Y 

Feats  of  Power 

The  main  series  of  ads  compare  » 
the  power  in  Esso  gasoline  with  in. 
teresting  feats  of  power  in  natun  p 
industry  and  sports.  Copy  is  brk  , 
and  the  ads  are  made  up  to  resemblt 
newspaper  cartoon  features,  reade- 
ship  of  which  has  been  proved  in  ex.  g 
tensive  surveys.  One  of  these  ad 
carries  a  drawing  of  Theagenes,  chain,  f* 
pion  boxer  of  Greece  who  secret  ‘ 
14,000  consecutive  knockouts,  and  hr.  ^ 
brief  copy  messages:  “You’ll  wt  . 
every  start  with  Esso  extra,”  an: 
“put  muscle  in  your  motor,”  ^ 

Another  series  features  interestii*  b 
dates  in  American  history  under  th  ai 
attention  headline,  “It’s  A  Date.”  0»  L 
such  ad  tells  about  the  first  aviatio; 
meet  in  the  U.  S.,  then  tersely  sug.  g 
gests  that  “motorists  who  want  flyini  t< 
starts  call  for  Esso.”  j. 

A  subsequent  series  will  tie  in  wit  n 
weather  conditions.  Ads.  under  sue  » 
headlines,  “Blizzard  Coming”  c 
“Coldwave  Due,”  will  remind  motor  o 
ists  that  they  get  quick  starts  b-  b 
using  Elsso.  These  ads  will  be  tiiwi  E 
with  weather  bureau  forecasts.  1 
The  majority  of  the  ads  will  appea 
during  fall,  winter  and  spring.  ^ 
ing  summer  months  emphasis  i  j 
placed  on  outdoor  advertising.  ^ 

■  I 

Voorhis,  Tax  Sponsor  j 
Favors  Advertising  1 

Rep.  Jerry  Voorhis,  the  California; 
who  sponsored  a  congressional  bil  * 
to  tax  advertising  expenditures,  re'j  ' 
portedly  declared  this  week  that  ' 
believes  advertising  is  essential  to  * 
free  competition  and  that  he  believe!  ' 
in  “plenty  of  it.”  In  an  interview  ' 
with  Charles  E.  Murphy,  legal  couni  ' 
sel  of  the  Advertising  Federation  o 
America,  Mr.  Voorhis  said  that  hi 
bill  is  designed  solely  to  prevent  largi 
companies  from  escaping  excess  prrf 
its  taxes  by  investing  large  sums  b 
advertising. 

The  report  of  the  interview  is  con 
tained  in  a  release  made  this  wee 
to  members  of  the  Federation  by  Pai 
Garrett,  chairman  of  the  Federatio: 
board  and  vice-president  of  Genen 
Motors  Corp. 

In  his  report  Mr.  Murphy  said  thi 
Mr.  Voorhis  had  assured  him  that  b 
does  not  plan  to  reintroduce  the  bi 
'  which  he  proposed  to  the  last  Con 
gress  and  that  if  he  proposes  an 
>  legislation  involving  an  advertisin 
tax  during  the  present  session  he  wi 
do  so  only  after  making  a  furthi 
study  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Voorhis  1 
X  also  said  to  have  assured  the  Federa 
t  tion  that  he  will  consider  with  inter 
•  est  any  objection  to  the  proposed  tal 
submitted  by  the  Federation.  Ml 
Murphy  said  that  the  bill  was  nc 
suggested  by  the  Department  of  Jus 
tice  and  that  should  the  Departmer 
make  any  advertising  tax  proposal 
they  would  first  be  submit!^  1 
“some  important  advertising  group 

i  MID-SOUTH  APPOINTED 

^  The  McComb  (Miss.)  Enterprise  ha 
appointed  Mid-South  Dailies  as  it 
national  advertising  representatives. 


JANUARY 


19  4  1 


,  .  .  ■^diretthet6  .  .  .  -^aenciei  .  .  , 


paij,  THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

b  tb  " - 

^  Agency  Resigns  Account; 
Publisher  Denounces  Ad 

YOUNG  &  RUBICAM,  INC.,  one  of  the  in  which  the  agency  specialized.  Now 
nation’s  largest  advertising  agencies,  the  report  is  that  Young  &  Rubicam 
resigned  this  week  as  agency  for  has  had  its  original  proposition  sub¬ 
'll^  American  Tobacco  Company’s  Half  stantiated  by  experience  and  in  the 
“  ^  and  Half  smoking  mixture  and  for  future  will  avoid  tobacco  billings, 
lat^  Pall  Mall  cigarettes,  the  product  of  Most  of  the  other  well  known  New 
one  of  American’s  subsidiaries.  York  agencies  have  cigarette  accounts. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  recently  acquired 


Two  other  products  controlled  by  the 


same  company  that  makes  Lucky  Old  Golds;  Batten,  Barton  Durstine, 
Strike  cigarettes  were  effected  by  the  &  Osborn  has  the  Brown  &  Williamson 
agency’s  decision  to  call  quits  with  line;  Newell  Emmett  handles  Chester- 
tobacco.  The  break  was  not  entirely  field  for  Liggett  &  Myers;  William 


unexpected  as  rumors  of  friction  be-  Esty  guides  the  Camef  account,  and  ‘  ^ 

tween  agency  and  client  had  been  the  Biow  Co.,  Philip  Morris.  - - 

^  heard  for  more  than  a  year.  pgll  Campaign  This  ad,  which  appeared  Jan.  10,  waa 

other  products  involved  p  „  denounced  by  Mr.  Knight. 

called  inactive  because  they  are  not  _  c  .  ,  V  *.  ®  " 

itia  being  advertised  at  the  present  time,  »  ®  ^  j  *•  f  i, 

tk  are  Lrbert  Tarreyton  cigarettes  and  29  key  The  advertisement  had  come 

o-  la  Corona  cigars  markets.  Before  then  test  campaigns  through  the  regular  national  adver- 

Snon  after  the  aeencv  decided  it  conducted  in  various  sections,  tising  channels,  but  had,  through 

sug.  coSd  no  longer  devote  the  time  of  its  been  fea-  carelessness,  gotten  into  the  compos- 

flyia  top  men  to  the  American  products  P^2«-  .odor-spreads  m  mg  room  without  any  censorship 

as  the  client  directed,  American  an-  ‘7  rnagazmes.  Copy  has  Before  any  reader  protest  could  be 

n  wit  nounced  that  Half  and  Half  account  cigarette  is  20%  roused,  Mr.  Knight  renounced  the 

r  sue  would  go  to  Lord  &  Thomas.  longer  than  the  ordinary  brand  and  advertisement  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

cr  This  agency  already  handles  the  bulk  smoother  because  of  the  bulk-  A  two-column  “apology”  signed  by 

motor,  of  American  Tobacco’s  advertising  Process.  . ,  ,  ,  ^  Mr.  Knight  appeared  in  a  box  in  col- 

rts  b-  business,  including  Lucky  Strikes,  umns  one  and  two  in  Saturday  s  edi- 

tinw  BuU  Durham  smoking  tobacco,  El-Roi-  ,  successful  in  increasing  sales  tions.  In  part  the  apology  said: 

Tan  and  Cremo  cigars.  shaped  cigarette  field  “while  a  patient  in  Henry  Ford 

appea  New  Pall  Mall  Agency  Trowded^  wUh°'^impeTitors  ^  amazement  in 

Dur  -ruj  ft  uif  jTJitf  owaea  wim  competitors.  Friday  morning  issues  of  the  De- 

leic  ■  ?  and  Half  found  One  of  the  original  points  of  friction  troit  Free  Press  the  full  naee  adver- 


This  ad,  which  appeared  Jan.  10,  was 
denounced  by  Mr.  Knight. 


advertisement 


tinw  BuU  Durham  smoking  tobacco,  El-Roi-  ... 

Tan  and  Cremo  cigars.  lo^g-^haped  cigarette  field 

°  which  IS  becoming  more  and  more 

ap^a  New  Pall  Mall  Agency  crowded  with  competitors. 

The  day  after  Half  and  Half  found  One  of  the  original  points  of  friction 
•  a  new  agency  berth  American  Cigar-  between  agency  and  client  is  sup- 
ette  &  Cigar  announced  that  the  Pall  posedly  to  have  centered  on  pronun- 
Mall  account  would  go  to  Ruthrauff  elation  of  the  name  Pall  Mall.  The 
jOr  4  Ryan.  International  Brand  cigars,  story  is  that  the  American  Cigarette 


RfxrkLrelrviatrl  •'  ^  'TiT.'  OF  AMERICAN  YoUTH,  New  York,  will 

Start  a  newspaper  advertising  cam- 
paign  Jan.  16  on  “Vitamins  for  Brit- 
ain.”  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New  York, 
-» a'  *"  ?;  .  i  '  is  the  agency  handling  the  account, 

^  ^  ~  with  William  Geoghegan,  account 

,  executive. 

?v.^-  *  -*  “As  they  eat  ’em  in  New  England” 

^  LeSv  '  '  is  the  new  slogan  to  be  featvured  in 

.  If *  tfie  advertising  of  B  &  M  Brick-Oven 

.  "’  I  Baked  Beans,  according  to  Charles  S. 

•  f ‘  ^  Morrill,  president  of  Burnham  &  Mor- 

||  W.  rill  Company,  Portland,  Maine.  Plans 

^  for  1941  B  &  M  advertising  place 

^  emphasis  on  the  use  of  newspapers  in 

.r~ -  -  selected  markets,  spot  radio  and  na- 

"  “  tional  magazines.  B  &  M  advertising 

v:  =: .  is  directed  by  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt 

"  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

„  ^  ft-  A  record  volume  of  magazine  ad- 

~  ‘c.  vertising  by  the  Gruen  Watch  Com- 

-  .  i— PANY  will  appear  in  publications 

reaching  118,000,000  readers  in  the 
This  ad,  which  appeared  Jan.  10,  was  United  States  and  Canada,  during  the 
denounced  by  Mr.  Knight.  first  half  of  1941.  Newspaper  adver¬ 

tising  and  local  radio  shows  are 
The  advertisement  had  come  placed  co-operatively  by  dealers, 
through  the  regular  national  adver-  McCann-Erickson,  New  York,  is  the 
tising  channels,  but  had,  through  Gruen  advertising  agency, 
carelessness,  gotten  into  the  compos-  Mitchell-Faust  Adv.  Company,  Clu¬ 
ing  room  without  any  censorship.  cago,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
Before  any  reader  protest  could  be  the  account  of  Linco  Products  Com- 
roused,  Mr.  Knight  renounced  the  pany,  Chicago  manufacturers  of  Linco 
advertisement  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Washing  Fluid  and  Juno  Washing 
A  two-column  “apology”  signed  by  Powder. 

Mr.  Knight  appeared  in  a  box  in  col-  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
umns  one  and  two  in  Saturday’s  edi-  Chicago  agency,  has  been  named  to 
tions.  In  part  the  apology  said:  place  the  account  of  C.  A.  Mosso 

“While  a  patient  in  Henry  Ford  Laboratories,  Chicago  makers  of  Oil 


the  Friday  morning  issues  of  the  De- 


of  Salt. 

Terre  Haute  Brewing 


Company, 


troit  Free  Press  the  full  page  adver-  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  appointed 


tisement  titled  ‘Bookskrieg.’ 


Pollyea  Advertising, 


“I  was  shocked  by  the  nature  of  agency,  to  place  its  advertising  on 
the  advertisement,  disgusted  by  the  Champagne  Velvet  and  Gold  Label 


including  Corona,  were  included  in  and  Cigar  people,  American’s  subsidi-  .j"**  humiliated  that  ^ch  copy  Beer. 


the  transfer. 


ary  company,  insisted  that  the  public 


should  appear  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Chatham  Manufacturing  Company, 
Elkin,  N.  C.,  manufacturers  of  blan- 


Young  &  Rubicam  made  no  public  should  be  educated  by  advertisments  Elkin,  N.  C.,  manufacturers  of  blan- 

jjj  announcement  of  its  decision  to  give  to  pronounce  the  word  as  “Pell  Mell.”  have  instructed  the  Free  Press  kets,  has  appointed  M.  H.  Hackett, 

tobacco  advertising.  However,  a  Agency  men  are  said  to  have  felt  that  to  refuse  to  accept  payment  for  the  Inc.,  New  York,  to  direct  its  adver- 
li,  memorandum  to  agency  employes  said  the  advertising  could  have  been  put  advertisement.  .  .  ,  tising  effective  Jan.  1,  1941. 

itial  ta  the  move  was  made  because  “ser-  to  more  effective  use.  “To  the  readers  of  the  Free  Press  The  Terry  Candy  Company  of 


v>1ii>v(i4  ^  to  these  two  companies  threat-  rp,  „  _ _ _  » 

jeuevej  „  .  .  .  ,  •.u  v.  j  lue  story  goes  that  the  agency  s 

tprvi—  ens  to  mterfere  with  our  quality  and  ^ 

S  «f  «rvic.  tor  other  oSnU.”  ex 

^  •’ft’  “"tot  o!^hrt!k“fo.r¥ie*=; 

hat  1^  ^  .  vice-president  m  informed.  It  seems,  however, 

lad  that  no  one  would  take  it  unon  him- 


ecutives  of  the  American  Tobacco 
were  so  informed.  It  seems,  however, 
that  no  one  would  take  it  upon  him- 


facts  “d?  according  to  this  account,  _ 

relations.  ^  Rubicam  hiked  over  to  Mr.  Hill’s  P„p„r»r 
u!  con  “T.  Hill  said  that  the  severance  was  _ _ .  .  i  xu  OampC 

K  stL  YouS“gt  Risr  “"*■  <» 

Generi  “Yo^g  &  Rubicam,”  he  said,  “has  nenouncea  Book  AH  tional  adi 

a  method  by  which  through  the  years  notmees  dook  Ad  Dust’ 

aid  thi  tt  has  built  up  a  tremendous  business.  IT  ISN’T  often  that  a  newspaper  pub-  tinuing  f( 
that  1  we  too  have  our  method  of  in-  lisher  voluntarily  renounces  a  full  all  imnn 


“To  the  readers  of  the  Free  Press  The  Terry  Candy  Company  of 
I  disavow  any  intention  on  the  part  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  will  begin  a  cam- 
of  this  newspaper  to  promote  the  paign  of  national  advertising  for 
sale  or  distribution  of  such  reading  Terry  Chocolate  Covered  Thin  Mints, 
matter  as  that  described  in  the  ad-  Radio  and  newspapers  will  be  used, 
vertisement  and  present  an  unquali-  W.  I.  ’Tracy,  Inc.,  is  the  agency, 
fied  apology  for  its  appearance  in  our  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 


tied  apology  for  its  appearance  m  our  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
columns.”  Ltd.,  has  appointed  Cockfield,  Brown 

1^— &  Company,  Ltd.,  well-known  Cana- 

Campaigns  and  Accounts  dian  adverting  compai^  with  offices 

^  ^  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and 

LEVEE  BROTHS  COMP^  hxv,  SS 

announced  meir  plans  for  a  na  Capaja’s  most  important  national 


But  we  too  have  our  method  of  in-  lisher  voluntarily  renounces  a  full 
creasing  business  and  it  so  happens  page  advertisement  and  rejects  pay- 


announced  Aeir  plans  for  a  na-  Canada’s  most  important  national 
Denounces  Book  Ad  tional  advertising  campaign  for  Sil-  advertisers  and  a  Canadian  advertis- 

IT  ISN’T  often  that  a  newspaper  pub-  Unu ^^for  bflance  of  the  yerr 

liQhor  vnlimtariW  o  f„ii  Daiance  01  me  year.  £acilities.  Cockfield,  Brown  and 

All  important  daily  papers  in  the  Comnanv  will  shortly  onen  a  new 


St  Cod  *1“*  our  method  of  dealing  with  an  ment  for  it.  But  that  was  the  ex-  ^opy  running  from  small  “reader”  ads 

ses  ad  »8ency  differs  with  Young  &  Rubicam’s  perience  of  John  S.  Knight,  pub-  up  jg  quarter  pages.  Both  the  news- 

method  of  dealing  with  a  client.”  lisher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Jan.  p^p^r  and  radio  promotions  will  fea- 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  most  of  the  im-  H.  ture  the  free  offer  of  a  Cannon  dish 


tinumg  tor  tne  paiance  oi  me  year.  facilities.  Cockfield,  Brown  and 

All  important  daily  papers  in  the  Company  wUl  shortly  open  a  new 
Eastern  and  Central  areas  wdl  rarry  ^  Windsor,  Ontario,  to 

copy  running  from  small  reader  ads  pj.oyj(jg  direct  service  to  the  Ford 


x:.:J  method  of  dealing  with  a  client.”  lisher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Jan.  paper  and  radio  promi 

he  wd  I'®*’-  Hill  said  that  most  of  the  im-  11.  ture  the  free  offer  of 

furthe  PoHant  decisions  concerning  his  ac-  A  patient  in  Henry  Ford  Hospital  towel  with  each  large 
xirhis  i  “unts  were  made  by  agency  execu-  where  he  had  been  undergoing  a  gen-  Dust.”  Batten,  Barto 

Federa  Hvcs  at  a  plans  meeting  and  that  he  eral  physical  checkup  for  three  days,  Osbom  is  the  agency, 

h  inter  *•'4  lus  company  preferred  to  play  a  Mr.  Knight  noted,  to  his  amazement 


company’s  head  office. 

Shell  On,  will  use  approximately 


Dsed  tal  active  part  in  these  decisions.  in  the  Free  Press  of  Friday,  Jan.  10, 
n.  Ml  Agency  men  said  this  week  that  a  full  page  ad  that  had  been  pur- 


lurtr  Ulc  11 CC  UllCl  UX  e»  ,  t  ..  CNV  It 

A  patient  in  Henry  Ford  Hospital  each  large  box  of  “Silver  200  newspapers  to  advertise  Shell 

where  he  had  been  undergoing  a  gen-  Dust.”  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Products  durmg  1941. 
eral  physical  checkup  for  three  days,  Osbom  is  the  agency  Axton-Fisher  Tobacco  Co.  will  in- 

amazement  ^£  Co.  newsi^per  advertismg  for 

I  K  ’  have  announced  that  in  setting  up  Spud  cigarettes  m  IMl.  Accordmg  to 

a  full  page  ad  that  had  been  pur-  ,  ...  _  f _ m/ti  an  announcement  made  this  week  dis- 


n.  Ml  men  saiu  uiis  wecR.  iiiai  *»  niai  imu  uccii  pux  -  ,,  ,  V,iir1oo+  fnr  1Q41  news-  an  cumoumieixieiii.  maue  una  wee*,  uia- 

was  DC  Young  &  Rubicam  had  frequently  re-  chased  by  the  Haldeman- Julius  ]^b-  ®  ^  ®  ui  Ko  ncoH  nc  iTip  tribution  of  the  Spud  Imperial  cigar- 

of  Jus  *®nted  demands  by  their  tobacco  lications.  pai«rs  ^  Ppnrep  Schmidt  hi  the  East  wUl  begin  Jan.  27  and 

>artmer  events  that  the  agency’s  top  writers  Titled  “Bookskrieg,”  the  advertise-  ”71°^  x  . convinced  ^  newspaper  campaign  for  the  new 

iroDwal  ‘iesigners  spend  a  dLsproportionate  ment  featured  numerous  book  titles  Jr  ®  ’ _ ‘  Loo  brand  will  get  under  way  shortly 

itted  t  “nount  of  their  time  on  the  Pall  Mall  that  ranged  from  sensational  to  un-  that  newsp  p  i5„;idin^  afterwards.  Spud  Imperials  have  al- 

uroup  “"^iHalf  and  Half  account.  savory  in  the  extreme.  In  its  general  ”  mixp  ready  been  introduced  in  the  Middle 

It  was  recalled  that  years  ago  Young  character,  the  advertisement  boldly  ^  h  Iq  n  On  and  Far  East.  Axton  Fisher  also  plana 

fTED  ‘  Rubicam  executives  were  said  to  challenged  every  group  in  the  United  ®  ^  maon  -  .,  ^  supplementary  newspaper  campaign 

•  ha  resolved  to  steer  clear  of  tobacco  States  that  had  ever  made  an  effort  I^^troi  .  £qj.  Twenty  Grand  cigarettes  which 

it  “‘founts  in  the  belief  that  they  did 
’  .  present  the  advertising  problems 


to  restrain  the  distribution  of  sala¬ 
cious  literature. 


Uetroit.  £qj.  -^enty  Grand  cigarettes  which 

British  American  Ambulance  Corps’  will  be  featured  in  a  radio  network 
affiliate,  the  War  Relief  Association  program. 


DICTATORS  AND  OCEANS  SHRINK  IN  CARTOONS  INTERPRETING  WORLD  EVENTS 


■Bruce  Russell  in  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  13 


-Web  Brown  in  Akron  Beacon  JourniL 


Harold  Talburt  in  .Vctn  York  World-Telegram,  Jan.  9 


Ownership  of  3  Dailies 
Vested  in  Their  Employes 


OWNERSHIP  in  three  California 

dailies  has  been  vested  perpetually 
in  working  members  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  holding  organization 
under  provisions  disclosed  by  George 
Morell,  president  of  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers  Incorporated.  The  newspapers 
are  the  Palo  Alto  Times,  Redwood 
City  Tribune  and  Burlingame  Ad- 
vance. 

Provision  for  exclusive  retention  of 
ownership  shares  by  active  members 
of  the  organization  has  been  made 
through  the  formation  of  a  stock  trust, 
it  was  announced.  The  trust  will 
thus  perpetuate  a  policy  rigidly  main¬ 
tained  by  the  company  since  incep¬ 
tion,  it  was  stated.  The  plan  is  be¬ 
lieved  unique  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  field  except  for  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  plan,  which  has  been 
frequently  described  in  Editor  & 
PtraLISHER. 

Owned  by  Workers 

“It  has  always  been  my  belief  that 
a  newspaper,  Iteing  a  semi-public  in¬ 
stitution  and  one  of  the  basic  forces 
of  a  democracy,  should  be  owned  by 
the  people  who  produce  and  actively 
manage  it,  day  in  and  day  out,”  Mr. 
Morell  said. 

‘“niose  men  and  women  are  on  the 
firing  line  in  all  controversies,  and 
are  closer  to  the  people  than  any  ab¬ 
sentee  or  non-working  shareholder 
could  be.” 

The  trust  plan  provides  that  only 
working  employes  may  own  stock  in 
the  corporation.  In  event  of  a  stock¬ 
holder’s  death,  retirement  or  other 
severance  of  connection  with  the 
working  staff,  his  shares  will  be 
bought  back  by  the  corporation.  They 
will  then  be  resold  to  other  eligible, 
active  employes. 

Immediate  funds  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  repurchase  of  the  stock  from 
the  estate  of  any  deceased  stockholder 
are  provided  by  a  life  insurance  ar¬ 
rangement.  A  sinking  fund  will  be 
set  up  for  purchase  of  stock  of  share¬ 
holders  leaving  the  organization’s 
employ. 


In  announcing  the  policy,  it  was 
disclosed  that  14  employes  al¬ 
ready  have  substantial  blocks  of 
stock. 

They  are: 

Eugene  C.  Bishop,  publisher,  Palo 
Alto  Times;  Kenneth  L.  Bowen,  edi¬ 
tor,  Redwood  City  Tribune;  Elinor 
V.  Cogswell,  editor.  Times;  Frederic 
O.  Glover,  editor,  Burlingame  Ad¬ 
vance. 

H.  P.  Huttmann,  printer.  Times; 
E.  R.  Lovett,  general  manager.  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers;  George  A.  Mc¬ 
Queen,  publisher.  Advance;  R.  C. 
Marcus,  advertising  manager.  Ad¬ 
vance;  J.  G.  Mathison,  printer.  Times; 
A.  E.  Moffitt,  pressman.  Times. 

George  F.  Morell,  president.  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers;  S.  H.  Winklebleck, 
publisher.  Tribune;  Dallas  E.  Wood, 
executive  editor.  Peninsula  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Mebel  L.  Woods,  auditor.  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers. 

Stock  transfers  will  not  affect  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  papers  or  change  the  title 


of  employes,  it  was  stated.  As  at 
present,  the  financial  direction  of  the 
business  will  be  under  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  full  employment  powers 
will  continue  to  be  vested  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  or  the  president 
Stipulation  was  made  that  directors 
shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  high¬ 
est  executives.  As  now,  each  pub¬ 
lisher  shall  continue  in  full  (authority 
and  each  newspaper  shall  remain  an 
autonomous  imit  in  the  organization, 
it  was  announced. 


Denhart  Helped 

Growth  of 

N.  Y.  Sunday  News 


culation  growth  of  the  Sunday  Newt, 
which  is  now  the  largest  in  the  nation. 
He  organized  suburban  and  country 
distribution  of  the  News  in  the  early 
1920’s  and  also  helped  to  organize  the 
expanding  circulation  department  in 
all  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
Sunday  News  now  is  distributed  regu¬ 
larly  in  points  as  distant  as  Honolulu, 
where  the  paper  used  a  featured  story 
in  its  predate  on  the  famous  Massey 
case  as  the  entering  wedge. 

Mr.  Denhart,  who  is  45,  draws  from 
a  circulation  experience  dating  back 


W.  B.  Denhart,  who  is  substituting 
as  manager  of  circulation  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  while  Ivan  Annen- 
berg  is  putting  in  a  year’s  military 
service  and  Max  Annenberg  is  con¬ 
valescing  in  Arizona  from  an  operation 
after  injuries  received  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  last  fall,  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of  the 
News  since  1926. 

In  the  latter  capacity,  Mr.  Denhart 
has  had  an  important  part  in  the  cir¬ 


W.  B.  Denhart 


Ivan  Annenberg 


FOSTER  AND  HAILEY  TAKE  CHARGE  IN  DENVER 

JACK  FOSTER.  JR.,  has  been  named  editor  of  Scripps-Howard’s  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  Denver  and  H.  W.  (Bill)  Hailey  has  been  appointed 
business  manager.  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this  week.  A.  L.  Houser, 
formerly  acting  business  manager  in  Denver  was  named  business  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  News,  effective  Jan.  15,  succeeding  the  late  Arthur 
J.  Tormey,  Lee  Casey,  formerly  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
becomes  associate  editor  in  the  changes  there.  Mr.  Hailey,  who  went  to 
Denver  in  October  to  become  advertising  director,  a  newly-created  jjost, 
formerly  was  director  of  business  promotion  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
He  has  been  with  the  organization  since  1931.  Mr.  Foster,  formerly  assistant  to 
Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  went  to 
Denver  in  November  in  a  supervisory  editorial  capacity.  Mr.  Casey  remains 
president  of  the  Denver  Publishing  Company.  (George  U.  Burns,  formerly 
business  manager,  is  now  office  manager. 

NEA  CONTEST  DEADLINE  IS  MARCH  20 

DflADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES  in  the  National  Editorial  Association’s  annual 
newspaper  contests  is  March  20,  1941,  according  to  R.  B.  Howard,  Lon¬ 
don  (O.)  Madison  County  Press,  NEA  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
contests  committee.  Awards  will  be  presented  to  publishers  of  winning  news¬ 
papers  in  each  contest  on  the  opening  day  of  the  annual  NEA  convention  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  21.  Judges  will  be  selected  from  those  nominated 
by  the  contests  committee  and  will  be  announced  early  in  February.  The 
contests  include  two  divisions,  daily  and  weekly,  and  embrace  general  excel¬ 
lence,  community  service,  editorial  page,  special  editions,  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  and  best  use  of  illustrative  material  for  weekly  newspapers. 


to  his  school  days  in  Urbana,  IlL, 
where  he  served  the  old  Champaign 
Daily  News.  He  also  worked  for  the 
agency  distributing  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Champaign.  Later  he  became 
manager  of  the  Seidler  newspaper 
agency  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  was 
connected  with  distributing  agen¬ 
cies  in  Rockford,  Peoria,  and  Quincy, 
Ill. 

Joins  Newt 


He  joined  the  New  York  Daily  News 
in  1921  and  has  been  there  since  exc^t 
for  two  years  when  he  was  manager  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  circulation 
department  of  Liberty  magazine,  then 
owned  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
is  the  parent  company  of  the  New 
York  News.  In  1926  he  rejoined  the 
News  as  assistant  manager  of  circu¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  Denhart  married  Maybell  M. 
Dallenbach  of  Champaign  in  1920.  They 
have  a  son,  William  B.,  Jr.,  19,  who 
is  now  studying  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Denhart  has  a  large  collection  of 
puzzles  which  he  started  in  his  school 
days. 

Solution  of  these  and  the  reading 
of  history  are  his  diversions. 
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-  Pictures  Transmitted 
'  From  Plane  to  Ground 


IN  A  demonstration  arranged  espe¬ 
cially  for  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
cently,  a  plane  took  off  from  Bendix 
Airport,  N.  J.,  circled  Manhattan 
Island  photographing  mid-town  sky¬ 
scrapers,  and  after  processing  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  air  successfully  trans¬ 
mitted  them  to  a  receiver  on  the 
ground  using  the  Armstrong  frequen¬ 
cy  modulation  system. 

The  demonstration  was  directed  by 
ff.  G.  H.  Finch,  president  of  Finch 
Telecommunications,  Inc.,  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  FM  and  “tele¬ 
picture”  equipment  under  Armstrong- 
Finch  patents. 

Technically,  the  demonstration  was 
staged  to  prove  the  practicability  of 


mitter  KHWGF  using  a  frequency  of 
3105  kc. 

They  were  then  received  by  the 
Finch  Field  Laboratory  at  Bendix 
Airport  and  were  sent  simultaneously 
by  wire  from  the  airport  to  the  Finch 
plant  in  Passaic.  The  flying  unit  was 
the  high-wing  Fokker  monoplane, 
“Finch  Flying  Laboratory,” 

The  Finch  “telepicture”  system  em¬ 
braces  three  types  of  equipment,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Finch  are  all  de¬ 
signed  for  particular  kinds  of  trans¬ 
mission.  The  difference  lies  only  in 
the  size  of  the  picture  and  news 
transmitted  by  each,  thereby  afford¬ 
ing  the  greatest  efficiency  to  the  sepa¬ 
rate  but  similar  duties  performed. 
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Close-up  of  huge 
Finch  auto-trailer 
field  laboratory  show¬ 
ing  picture  being  re¬ 
ceived  from  plane. 
Picture  was  simul¬ 
taneously  sent  by 
wire  from  this  labo¬ 
ratory  to  the  Finch 
plant  at  Passaic,  N.  J. 


two-way  multiplexing,  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news  and  pictures  simultane¬ 
ously  with  voice  by  radio  using  the 
Armstrong  FM  system  between  a 
plane  in  flight  and  ground.  It  was  the 
first  demonstration  of  its  kind,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Finch. 

He  said  his  new  “telepicture”  sys¬ 
tem  is  able  not  only  to  transmit  news 
and  pictures,  but  an  entire  news  re¬ 
port  at  an  approximate  speed  of  300 
words  per  minute.  Syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  as  well  as  comics,  advertisements 
and  other  material  also  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  at  this  speed  whether  FM  or 
wire  is  used,  Mr.  Finch  said. 

A  time-saving  item,  according  to 
Mr.  Finch,  is  that  films  are  taken  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  camera  while  in  flight 
and  are  made  ready  for  the  machines 
at  the  receiving  end.  The  pictures 
are  received  on  a  film.  Any  number 
of  prints  can  then  be  made. 

“The  speed  and  accuracy  of  this 
new  Finch  ‘telepicture’  equipment 
opens  up  a  whole  new  field  to  press 
associations  and  newspapers  alike,” 
he  remarked. 

The  pictures  during  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  over  mid-town  Manhattan  were 
immediately  processed  and  then  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  plane’s  250  watt  trans¬ 


First,  there  is  a  stationary  or  fixed 
equipment  which  is  designed  to  op¬ 
erate  from  the  same  place  and  posi¬ 
tion  at  all  times  and  is  constructed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  duty 
alone.  The  second  unit  is  a  semi¬ 
portable  machine.  It  is  smaller  and 
more  compact  than  the  stationary  in¬ 
strument  and  is  more  flexible  in  its 
installation  requirements.  The  third 
is  a  light-weight  portable  imit  which 
may  be  carried  about  easily  and  in¬ 
stalled  without  fuss. 

WASH.  PRESS  TO  BALLOT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  16 — ^Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  galleries  of  Congress 
will  ballot  Jan.  18  to  elect  a  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents  for  1941. 
Seven  candidates  have  been  nomi¬ 
nated  and  the  election  is  to  select  a 
committee  of  five.  The  following  cor¬ 
respondents  are  on  the  ballot;  Ned 
Brooks,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 
Elizabeth  May  Craig,  Portland  Eve¬ 
ning  Express;  Dewey  Fleming,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun;  Paul  J.  McGahan,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer;  William  S.  Neal, 
International  News  Service;  Jerry 
A.  O’Leary,  Washington  Evening  Star; 
and  George  W.  Stimpson,  Houston 
Post. 


Photo  shows  Arthur 
Spurting  operating 
plane  transmitter 
from  which  pictures 
are  sent  from  plane 
to  ground. 


This  Finch  "Telepicture"  was  received  in  the  Finch  Field  Laboratory  direct  from  plane 
in  flight  over  New  York.  The  picture  was  taken  in  the  plane  and  was  then  transmitted 
by  radio  using  FM.  The  Field  Laboratory  in  which  these  pictures  were  received  wa* 
stationed  at  the  Finch  hangar  at  Bendix,  N.  J. 


Internal  Strife 
Over  Communism 
Tears  Guild  Local 

*  Candidate  lor  Philadelphia- 
Camden  Presidency  Admits 
Former  Party  Membership 

Philadelphia.  Jan.  14— The  Philadel- 
phia-Camden  Newspaper  Guild  was 
tom  by  a  bitter  internal  fight,  follow¬ 
ing  a  stormy,  five-hour  meeting  of  the 
general  membership  Jan.  12,  during 
which  it  was  charged  and  admitted 
that  Arthur  Riordan,  unopposed  can¬ 
didate  for  president  of  the  local,  was 
once  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  meeting  was  the  most 
sensational  one  in  the  history  of  the 
union  and  its  deliberations  were  given 
widespread  publicity  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  press. 

In  a  frank  statement  made  at  the 
request  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  Mr. 
Riordan,  who  is  assistant  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  ad¬ 
mitted  his  connection  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  1937,  called  it  a 
“stupid”  mistake  and  said  he  had  made 
full  atonement  for  his  indiscretion. 
The  formal  statement  said: 

Riordan  Statement 

“Blinded  by  flattery  at  the  moment, 
I  joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1937 
in  the  unwitting  belief  that  I  could  do 
some  good  for  the  Guild.  This  was  a 
stupid  act  for  which,  as  my  record 
shows,  I  have  made  full  atonement. 

“After  about  four  months  I  had  a 
stomachfull.  I  then  quit  because  the 
Communist  Party  was  not  acting  for 
the  good  of  the  guild;  that  is  to  im¬ 
prove  the  working  conditions  of  news¬ 
papers,  but  to  seize  control  of  the 
union  and  mold  it  to  the  party  line. 

“I  am  proud  of  my  unbroken  record 
since  then  of  opposition  to  the  Com¬ 
munists,  which  has  proven  eminently 
successful.  The  records  show  my  de¬ 
termination  to  continue  to  fight  the 
Communists  and  Communism  as  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  guild  or  out¬ 
side  it. 

Few  Comraunistt  In  Gnild 

■‘The  Communists  in  the  guild  are 
fewer  than  the  guild’s  critics  would 
have  it  and  they  (the  Communists) 
haven’t  made  appreciable  gains,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  a  serious  menace. 
I  will  carry  on  the  fight  against  them 
and  their  insidious  campaign  in  a 
democratic  fashion.” 


Mr.  Riordan  said  he  would  do  this 
despite  the  Communists’  undemocratic 
methods. 

“I  will  fight,”  he  said,  “as  a  guilds- 
man,  a  unionist  and  as  a  sincere 
American.” 

The  charges  made  at  the  meeting 
came  as  a  bombshell  to  the  rank  and 
file  members  of  the  local.  It  had  been 
announced  by  Leland  M.  Ross,  retiring 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Guild 
and  member  of  the  Inquirer  copy  desk, 
that  a  meeting  would  be  held  to  air 
allegations  that  certain  officers  and 
candidates  of  the  local  were  members 
of  the  Communist  Party,  but  few 
members  of  the  union  expected  such  a 
bitter  controversy. 

In  fact,  the  meeting  became  so 
heated  that  it  resolved  itself  into  a 
fight  between  two  rival  Philadelphia 
papers,  the  Inquirer  and  the  Record. 
Both  of  the  morning  dailies  carried 
Page  1  stories  on  the  meeting. 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned  that  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Riordan  were 
brought  by  a  group  of  editorial  staff 
members  of  the  Record,  headed  by 
Joseph  McLaughlin,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Ashley  Halsey  reporter  on  the 
same  newspaper. 

They  persuaded  Mr.  Riordan  to  sign 
a  paper  in  which  he  withdrew  as  a 
candidate.  Mr.  Riordan  later  decided, 
however,  to  seek  the  office  after  the 
200  members  of  the  guild  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  gave  him  a  vote 
of  confidence. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting 
that  another  prominent  member  of  the 
guild,  Victor  Wilson,  also  a  member 
of  the  Record  editorial  staff,  had  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  was  once  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party.  He  joined  the 
party  in  1937  and,  like  Riordan,  was 
only  active  for  a  few  months. 

■ 

LIFE  IN  STORY 

Robert  Andrews’  screen  story,  “They 
Called  Him  Smith,”  is  based  on  the  life 
of  the  late  Henry  Justin  Smith,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Neuss.  Andrews,  who  was  formerly  a 
member  of  *he  Daily  News  staff,  said: 
“Henry  Justin  Smith  was  a  complete 
opposite  of  the  blood-and-thimder 
t^e  of  managing  editor  the  movies 
always  picture.  He  was  a  poet,  musi¬ 
cian,  philosopher  and  humanitarian.” 

APS  NOMINATIONS 

Roe  S.  Eastman,  of  the  American 
Press  Society,  announced  nominations 
of  ofiicers  for  the  election  next  month 
are  being  prepared.  Deadline  is 
Feb.  11. 
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DECEMBER  LINAGE  UP  4%  —  1S40  SHOWED  2%  GAIN 
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■  1959  IS51-I940  IN  MILLIONS  Of  LINES 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

December  newspaper  linage  came  through  with 
a  4%  gain,  largely  because  of  one  of  the  busiest 
Christmas  seasons  in  years  for  most  stores,  and 
raised  the  year’s  total  linage  gain  to  2%.  Decem¬ 
ber  also  rose  to  100.9  on  the  E  &  P  Index,  average 
for  the  month  for  the  last  five  years,  the  first  time 
it  has  gone  above  100  since  May  this  year.  The 
year,  however,  was  off  slightly  at  97.5  on  the  Index. 

All  classifications  except  general  showed  gains 
for  December,  and  all  but  general  and  financial 
registered  gains  for  the  year.  Classified  and  auto¬ 
motive  showed  the  largest  gains  for  the  month 
and  also  for  the  year.  These  figures  are  based  on 
Media  Records  compilations  for  52  cities. 

According  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  business  entered 
the  final  week  in  1940  at  the  best  level  in  a  decade. 
All  major  shopping  centers  reported  advances  over 
1939. 

The  newspaper  gain  reflected  all  adver¬ 
tisers’  efforts  to  get  their  share  of  the  consumers’ 
dollars  which  apparently  were  flowing  freer  than 
in  years. 

The  only  sad  note  in  the  picture  is  caused  by 
a  slight  slackening  of  business  activity  following 
the  New  Year.  Stock  market  activity  eased  off  as 
did  other  indices  which  might  indicate  a  not-so- 
rosy  January  when  the  linage  results  come  around. 

In  December,  display  advertising  was  ahead 
3.1%  with  an  Index  showing  of  100.2.  Classified 
was  ahead  8.3%  for  the  month  and  at  125  on  the 
Index,  the  highest  Index  mark  reached  this  year 
except  for  automotive,  which  in  September  was 
at  151.2. 

Retail  was  ahead  3.7%  for  the  month  and  at 
102.5  on  the  Index.  Department  store  also  showed 
a  gain  of  4%  for  December  and  was  off  slightly 
on  the  Index  at  95.7.  General  was  down  all  around 
with  a  4.5%  loss  for  the  month  and  at  87  on  the 
Index.  Automotive’s  gain  was  a  healthy  18.4% 
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and  was  108  on  the  Index,  while  financial  was  up 
6.4%  for  December  and  at  99.9  on  the  Index. 

For  the  year,  display  was  ahead  1.5%,  classified 
4%,  retail  1.3%,  department  store  1.9%,  automo¬ 
tive  17.7%  while  general  was  off  1.7%  and  finan-  * 
cial  was  off  4.4%.  On  the  E  &  P  Index,  display 
only  was  at  96.3,  classified  at  102.2,  retail  at  99.4, 
department  store  101.5,  general  at  85.7,  automo¬ 
tive  at  98.8,  and  financial  at  89.6. 

Radio  continued  to  show  huge  gains  during 
December.  Billings  for  the  month  for  CBS  were 
$3,819,989  an  8.2%  increase  over  December,  1939, 
bringing  the  total  1940  billings  to  $41,025,549,  an 
18.8%  increase  over  the  previous  year.  NBC 
billings  were  $4,909,873,  a  14.7%  gain  for  De¬ 
cember,  bringing  the  1940  billings  to  a  new  high 
of  $50,663,000,  a  9.2%  increase  for  the  red  network 
and  a  23.9%  rise  for  the  blue  network.  Mutual’s 
billings  for  December  were  $576,983,  an  81.6% 
gain,  with  the  year’s  figure  at  $4,767,054,  a  34.3% 
gain. 

In  December,  general  women’s  magazines  showed 
a  5%  gain  in  volrime  with  1,144  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  compared  to  1,091  in  December,  1939,  repre¬ 
senting  a  6%  gain  in  revenue.  For  the  entire 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Coiiipllpd  by  KDITOR  &  riRI.ISHKR  from  MrdU 
Kerords  nitmoureiiients) 


1940 

1939 

%  of 
1939 

E»? 

Total  Advertising 

Twelve  Months. 

1,268,631,772 

1,243,549,515 

102.0 

97- 

December  . 

122,785,563 

118,102,824 

104.0 

ly'. 

November  . 

Di.splay  (>nly 

113,190,601 

113,457,424 

99.8 

94: 

Twelve  Ai oaths. 

1,005,820,592 

990,824,979 

101.5 

December  . 

100,867,908 

97,857,017 

103.1 

1 

November  . 

Classitied 

92,119,483 

93,263,571 

98.8 

9;; 

Twelve  Months. 

262,811,180 

252,724,536 

104.0 

1  ■ 

December  . 

21,917,655 

20,245,807 

108.3 

12: 

ij;- 

November  . 

Retail 

21,071,118 

20,193,953 

104.3 

Twelve  Months. 

735,761,106 

725,980,236 

101.3 

99i 

10:  ■ 

December  . 

81,451,983 

78,555,019 

103.7 

November  . 

68,991,894 

68,880,363 

100.2 

Department  Store  1 

Twelve  Months. 

311,323,716 

305,548,913 

101.9 

I'l 

December  . 

33,671,219 

32,386,491 

104.0 

9:* 

November  . 

General 

28,862,277 

29,512,541 

97.8 

9'i 

Twelve  Months. 

188,628,913 

191,858,930 

98.3 

fi'* 

December  . 

13,549,270 

14,182,657 

95.5 

8:- 

November  . 

Automotive 

16,796,287 

18,470,154 

90.9 

8.! 

Twelve  Months. 

62,006,119 

52,677,942 

117.7 

December  . 

4,124,180 

3,482,248 

118.4 

10"  ■ 

November  . 

Financial 

4,972,522 

4.537.207 

109.6 

7'i 

Twelve  Months. 

19,424,454 

20,307,871 

95.6 

8-i 

December  . 

1,742,475 

1,637,093 

106.4 

991 

82* 

November  . 

1,358,780 

1,375,847 

98.8 

year  this  classification  was  ahead  7%  in  volunt 
and  3%  in  revenue  with  13,820  pages  compared  a 
12,973. 

General  magazines  had  a  loss  in  December  oi 
3%  with  744  pages  compared  to  766  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  1%  gain  in  revenue.  For  the  year  ge- 
erals  were  off  5%  in  volume  and  approximate; 
broke  even  on  revenue  with  7,813  pages  con- 
pared  to  8,217. 

Special  magazines  had  a  1%  gain  in  volune 
with  an  18%  gain  in  revenue  with  677  pages  con- 
pared  to  672.  For  the  year  specials  were  oS  S'- 
in  volume  but  up  12%  in  revenue  with  6,830  pags 
compared  to  7,061. 

In  November,  weeklies,  semi-monthlies,  Sunds 
magazine  sections  and  newspaper  weeklies  wej 
ahead  25%  in  volume  and  24%  in  revenue  wi; 
1,883  pages  compared  to  1,506.  (These  Novemb* 
figures  were  omitted  last  month  as  this 
cation  is  usually  one  month  behind  the  others  i 
measurements  by  Publishers  Information  Burea 
which  supplies  these  figures.)  In  December  th 
classification  was  ahead  3%  in  volume  but  a; 
proximately  even  in  revenue  with  1,525  pagi 
compared  to  1,475.  For  the  year  this  group  w; 
ahead  15%  in  volume,  18%  in  revenue,  with  19,1! 
pages  compared  to  16,626  pages. 

Total  magazines  showed  a  volume  gain  for  tlj 
year  of  6%,  or  an  11%  gain  in  revenue. 

National  farm  papers  were  off  in  volume  i 
December  2%,  which  was  a  4%  gain  in  revem 
with  244  pages  compared  to  248.  This  brought 
2%  volume  gain  for  the  year  with  a  12%  revem 
gain. 

(See  linan  tabulations  on  pans  34,  3S,  36) 


N.  E.  Circulators 
Discuss  Need 
For  More  Revenue 

Boston,  Jan.  16— Increasing  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  the  loss  of  advertising 
revenue  to  radio  were  regarded  as 
prime  problems  at  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Managers  here  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday.  At  the  round¬ 
table  sessions  which  drew  practically 
100%  attendance  of  the  membership, 
it  was  made  clear  that  the  circulators 
realize  that  their  publishers  will  be 
looking  to  them  for  increased  revenue 
—after  the  war,  if  not  sooner. 

Considerable  discussion  centered 
about  increasing  newsstand  and  home 
delivery  prices,  and  a  number  of  cir¬ 
culators  of  three-cent  papers  dis¬ 
cussed  earnestly  with  their  contem¬ 
poraries  the  advisability  of  raising  the 
single  copy  price  to  five  cents.  No 


conclusion  was  reached  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  this  regard,  but  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  subject  will  be  near 
or  on  top  of  the  list  at  subsequent 
meetings. 

Frank  E.  Phillips,  manager.  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
was  guest  speaker  at  the  Wednesday 
luncheon  and  he  reminded  the  circu¬ 
lators  that,  on  the  average,  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  was  responsible  for 
30%  of  the  revenue. 

“Too  many  allegedly  wise  critics  of 
newspapers,”  he  said,  "delight  in 
preaching  the  error  that  the  advertiser 
contributes  all  the  wherewithal  to  the 
newspaper  coffers — to  help  bolster 


their  lie  that  these  advertisers  there¬ 
fore  dictate  the  newspaper’s  policy 
and  course.  What  about  the  approx¬ 
imate  30%  of  income  contribute  by 
the  readers?  That’s  where  you  come 
in.  And  you  will  have  to  sell  your 
newspapers  for  even  more  money  as 
competing  media  lap  the  frosting  from 
the  advertising  loaf  and  seek  to  gnaw 
into  the  loaf  itself.  In  my  opinion  the 
reader  would  still  have  a  great  buy  if 
he  and  all  his  brothers  paid  at  least 
half  the  newspaper’s  revenue.” 

Mr.  Phillips  took  issue  with  critics 
who  declare  that  the  power  of  the 
press  is  weakening.  “With  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  all  over  the  country 


at  a  new  peak,  it  does  seem  silly 
have  men  in  high  places  consistent 
slicing  the  ‘baloney’  of  lessening  i 
terest  in  newspapers. 

“Rising  costs  of  newspaper  prodv 
tion  in  prices  of  ingredients,  in  pa 
rolls,  in  taxes  of  many  labels,  in  di 
tribution  and  in  other  factors  ha 
been  pimishing  and  will  be  even  nu 
tellingly  punishing.  These  econor 
bonds  have  killed  some  newspape 
forced  mergers  of  other  newspape 
forced  reduction  in  size  of  still  md 
newspapers.” 

Joseph  C.  Rowett,  circulation  mai 
ager,  Waterbury  ((Tonn.)  Rcpublio 
and  American,  was  elected  preside 
of  the  New  England  Association 
Circulation  Managers  in  the  closi 
business  session  of  the  annual  ce 
vention  of  that  organization  here  t 
day. 

Leo  Harrison  of  the  Rutland  (Vi 
Herald,  was  elected  vice-preside* 
and  Edward  Byron,  Kennebec  Jod 
nal,  Augusta,  Me.,  was  re-elected  set 
retary-treasurer  for  the  11th  ten 


WAGE^HOUR  ACTION  AGAINST  OHIO  DAILY 

JUDGE  FRANK  L.  KLOEB,  in  Federal  District  Court  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 
issued  an  order  to  show  cause  why  the  books  and  records  of  the  Gazette 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Bellevue  Gazette,  should  not  be  ex¬ 
amined  to  ascertain  whether  the  company  is  in  compliance  with  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  order  was  made  returnable  Jan.  18,  1941.  The 
subpena  was  issued  after  company  officials  had  rehised  to  permit  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  its  books  and  records  by  inspectors. 
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Defense  Contracts  and  War  Orders 
Swell  Buying  Power  in  Detroit 

7S%  of  State* s  ^600,000,000  Defense  Program  in  Detroit  Area! 

Faster,  FASTER,  FASTER  .  . .  turn  the  wheels  of  industry  in  Detroit!  Already  in 
its  THIRD  YEAR  of  steady  and  substantial  increases,  Detroit  business  now  receives 
the  added  impetus  of  Michigan’s  $600,000,000  defense  program,  just  getting  under  way. 
This  means  more  jobs,  higher  payrolls,  more  purchasing  power,  and  still  greater 
opportunity  for  advertisers  in  this  market.  Particularly,  for  advertisers  who  make 
The  Detroit  News  the  key  medium  in  their  appeal  to  the  buying  power  homes  of  this 
great  industrial  center.  The  News,  by  itself,  reaches  63V2%  of  all  Detroit  homes  taking 
any  newspaper  regularly.  Furthermore,  The  Detroit  News  has  95%  of  its  great  week¬ 
day  and  83%  of  its  Sunday  circulation  concentrated  in  the  local  Detroit  trading  area— 
where  the  bulk  of  Michigan’s  $600,000,000  defense  appropriation  is  being  spent! 

Total  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  6  Months  Ending  Sept.  30,  1940 

WEEKDAYS,  340,022;  SUNDAYS,  404,142 

The  Detroit  News 


New  York:  I.  A.  Klein,  Inc. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Chicago:  J.  E.  Lutz 
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Florida  Citrus 
Group  Questions 
Value  of  Radio 

Lakeland,  Fla.,  Jan.  15 — Questioned 
concerning  effectiveness  of  its  adver¬ 
tising,  with  a  radio  item  under  spe¬ 
cific  consideration,  the  Florida  Citrus 
Commission  has  ordered  a  study  of 
results,  by  its  advertising  committee, 
headed  by  H.  D.  Ulmer  of  Largo,  with 
instructions  to  report  back  Jan.  30,  on 
the  operation  of  the  million  dollar 
program.  The  move  was  launched 
Tuesday  when  Marvin  Walker,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Producers’ 
Trade  Association,  declared  that  direc¬ 
tors  of  his  organization  “are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  results  of  the  citrus  commis¬ 
sion’s  advertising  program.” 

$587,000  for  Radio  Pro9raiii 

Elxplaining  that  he  was  not  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  commission.  Walker  said  direc¬ 
tors  and  several  members  of  the  Trade 
Association  met  here  Monday  and  in¬ 
structed  him  to  place  their  views  be¬ 
fore  the  commission. 

“They  are  not  satisfied  with  results 
of  the  program  as  indicated  by  volume 
of  sales,  prices,  distribution  and  by 
Florida’s  adverse  competitive  situa¬ 
tion.” 

Members  of  the  association,  he  said, 
contribute  about  half  the  approx¬ 
imately  $1,000,000  advertising  fund 
raised  through  advertising  taxes  im¬ 
posed  on  grapefruit,  oranges  and  tan¬ 
gerines. 

He  said  members  of  his  organization 
wonder  if  the  present  radio  program 
“is  the  best  way  to  spend  the  $587,000 
which  it  is  costing.” 

(The  commission’s  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  made  a  daily  network 
radio  broadcast  its  major  item.  In 
previous  years,  most  of  the  advertising 
was  through  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines)  . 

“The  Legislature  meets  soon  and  in 
my  opinion  vmless  results  can  be 
shown  it  will  be  a  serious  problem  to 
maintain  this  program,”  Walker  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Canners,  we  understand,  are  op¬ 
posing  the  three-cent  tax  on  grape¬ 
fruit  because  they  say  it  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  compete  with  the  untaxed 
Texas  grapefruit;  some  fresh  fruit 
shippers  feel  that  canners  are  getting 
all  the  results  because  of  the  phenom¬ 
enal  demand  for  canned  products,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  question  whether 


It  may  sound 
fishy,  but 
these  are  facts. 
In  1935  New 
Bedford  had 
58  licensed 
fishing  boats; 
in  1940,  X500 
men  operated 
458.  Some 
well  -  informed 
people  believe 
we  shall  be¬ 
come  the  Atlantic's  premier  fishing 
port  AGAIN — remember  us  in  the 

whaling  days? 

Fishing,  textiles,  industrial  manufac¬ 

turing — there’s  certainly  new  busi¬ 
ness  in 

NEW  BEDFORD 

^tanbarb^tirtmefi 

and  MORNING  MERCURY 


fresh  and  canned  fruit  advertising 
should  be  combined  as  they  are  on  the 
commission’s  radio  program.” 

Chairman  Luther  L.  Chandler 
agreed  that  the  general  situation  for 
the  industry  is  not  good  and  “this  is 
not  the  first  time  we’ve  wrestled  with 
the  problem.  I  know  and  you  know 
there  are  so  many  ramifications  that 
a  solution  may  be  hard  to  find.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

_ continued  from  page  10 


Gerard  H.  Cox,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
O’Dea.  Sheldon  &  Cannaday  and  Ped¬ 
lar  &  Ryan.  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  Your 
Sport  magazine. 

Matthew  J.  Casey  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  and  manager 
of  the  Detroit  office  of  Ruthratiff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.  Ellis  J.  Travers,  who  has 
b^n  manager  of  the  Detroit  office 
since  October  1934  has  been  promoted 
to  the  agency’s  New  York  executive 
staff  in  charge  of  promotional  work. 

Albert  E.  Morgan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  in  charge  of  the 
production  of  the  Richard  A.  Foley 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

C.  A.  Greenlaw,  assistant  treasurer 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc..  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies’  national  committee  on  fis¬ 
cal  control. 

Ross  Shattuck  has  been  named  art 
director  of  the  Ward  Wheelock  com¬ 
pany  and  will  be  art  buyer  for  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  offices. 

Paul  A.  Werner,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Briggs  &  Varley,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  has 
joined  Maxon,  Inc.,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  Benson  &  Hedges  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Briar  Pipe  Company. 

The  Marschalk  and  Pratt  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  New  York  announces 
new  titles  for  two  executives.  Effec¬ 
tive  immediately,  Arthur  R.  Ander¬ 
son,  formerly  secretary,  becomes 
vice-president,  and  G.  W.  Freeman, 
copy  executive,  becomes  secretary. 

Sylvester  M.  Morey  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Sinclair 
Refining  Co.  to  be  director  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Hixson-O’Donnell,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  which  will  handle  the 
Sinclair  Oil  account. 

John  A.  Wilkens,  formerly  with  the 
Charles  Francis  Press  for  25  years  in 
New  York  City  and  for  many  years 


treasurer  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York,  has  been  named  sales 
manager  of  the  George  F.  Lasher 
Printing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

■ 

Dailies  Sign  for 
Shopping  News 
On  National  Scale 

If  Nancy  Sasser  has  her  way  manu¬ 
facturers  of  household,  beauty,  and 
fashion  products  will  soon  have  an 
opportimity  t  o 
advertise  their 
wares  nationally 
in  an  editorial¬ 
ized  shopping 
column. 

Miss  Sasser, 
who  comes  from 
North  Carolina 
and  conducts  a 
weekly  shopping 
column  in  the 
Raleigh  Times, 
has  already 
signed  up  two 
groups  of  news¬ 
papers  for  her  proposed  service  and  is 
now  out  to  sell  space  in  the  column  to 
advertisers  who  want  to  appeal  to  the 
feminine  market  without  contracting 
for  large  newspaper  space.  Space  in 
the  column  will  be  sold  at  the  usual 
newspaper  rates  and  the  customary 
agency  commission  will  be  observed. 

Miss  Sasser,  who  has  had  expierience 
in  the  publicity  and  promotion  de¬ 


partments  of  a  large  New  York  de- 
partment  store,  hopes  to  have  tb 
column  rimning  in  newspapers  b 
Mar.  1.  The  column,  to  be  called 
“Around  the  Town  with  Shop  Scouf 
is  designed  to  appear  in  the  women: 
sections  of  the  Sunday  editions.  Rate 
will  be  computed  according  to  fre¬ 
quency  of  insertions  and  contracts  car 
be  signed  for  either  or  both  of  ti; 
newspaper  groups.  The  ordinary  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  13  insertions. 

Miss  Sasser  plans  to  write  the  enti.-; 
column  herself,  using  facts  submittec 
to  her  by  advertisers.  A  general  lea- 
paragraph  will  head  each  column  arn 
the  copy  will  be  sprinkled  with  smal 
line  cuts. 

A  North  Carolinian,  Miss  Sasser  k. 
on  the  idea  of  conducting  a  shoppie 
column  on  a  national  basis  while  sk: 
was  writing  shopping  news  for  tk 
Raleigh  Times.  Her  shopping  coluit; 
has  also  run  in  the  Norfolk  (Vi| 
Ledger-Dispatch. 

The  newspapers  which  have  signer 
to  take  the  column,  according  to  Mb 
Sasser,  are:  New  York  Times,  Bostn 
Post,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  Pittsburgh  Press,  CleveloK 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Detroit  Free  Pres 
These  papers  are  in  the  first  grouping 

In  the  second  group  are  listed  th 
Houston  Chronicle,  Dallas  News,  Nn 
Orleans  Times-Picayune-States,  Men- 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  Nashvilt 
Tennessean,  Louisville  Courier-Jov- 
nal,  Atlanta  Journal,  Birmingham 
News  Age-Heraldj  Jacl^nville  Timtt- 
Union,  Miami  Herald,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 


Defense  Outlay 
in  AKRON 

Tops  $138,000,000 

Akron  district  defense  spending  surged  past  the 
$138,000,000  mark  on  December  28th  and  in  the 
opinion  of  experts  close  to  the  scene  of  the  rubber 
capital’s  gigantic  production  effort,  "we’ve  just  seen 
the  beginning.” 

Full  magnitude  of  the  government’s  defense  outlay 
here  was  disclosed  in  an  exhaustive  survey  of  local 
industry  by  the  Beacon  Journal  and  the  Akron  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce. 

For  the  first  time  the  survey  brought  into  the  picture 
hitherto  unlisted  millions  of  dollars  in  orders  that 
Akron  industry  has  received  on  a  sub-contraa  basis 
from  defense  manufacturers  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 

These  "farmed  out”  orders  have  not  appeared  in 
announcements  of  war  and  navy  department  contract 
awards  that  have  been  rolling  into  Akron  in  swelling 
volume  since  the  president  and  the  nation  embarked 
last  June  on  the  multi-billion  dollar  defense  effort 
now  gaining  momentum. 

This  is  just  another  reason  why  you  should  plan  extra  sales 
efforts  in  the  alert,  free-spending  Akron  Market.  You  can 
cover  this  market  completely  and  economically  by  using  the  .  .  . 

AKRON  DEACON  JOURNAL 

Represented  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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Imimmt/ Business  in  HARTFORD,  CORR. 
At  ReHecieJ  Bq  Ihe  Rewr  G^umns  of 

Wi^  JCartfiirb  ^tmts 
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mq»*rii  United  Aircraft  Will  Spend 

Another  $12,000,000  For 
Local,  Stratford  Factories 

United  Aircraft  to  Spend 

Million  on  Expansion  September  Building 

Hits  $3,920,644  to 
Set  Peak  for  Year 


Million  on  Expansion 
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BuildiflgPennils 
HefeWwweW'i 
Owing  August 
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Voted  tn  Colts 


PLANES!  TANKS!!  GUNS!!! 

Hartford  Helps  to  Make  Them 

15,(X)0  employees  added  to  Hartford  payrolls  in  1940 — 15,000  more  before  July  1st,  1941.  Building  Construc¬ 
tion  for  11  months  (January  to  December  1st)  S2 1,234,860.00 — up  66%  over  1939. 

Hartford  Times’  circulation  greatest  in  its  history  while  general  advertising  rate  remains  unchanged. 


Member*  of  the  Boreaa  of  Advertising 


The  Rochester  Times-Union,  The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  The  Hartford,  Conn..  Times,  The  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette,  The  Elmira  Advertiser,  The  Elmira  Telegram,  The  Utica  Ohserver-Dispatch,  The  Utica  Daily  Press. 
The  Ithaca  Journal,  The  Newhurgh  News,  The  Beacon  News.  The  Albany  Knickerhocker  News,  The  Ogdenshurg 
Journal.  Ogdenshurg  Sunday  Advance  News,  The  Plainfield.  N.  J.,  Courier-News.  The  Olean  Tiines-Herald,  The 
Malone  Telegram.  The  Danville,  Ill..  Commercial  News,  The  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian.  The  Massena  Observer 
J.  P.  McKinney  and  Son — New’  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
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wice. 


Cleveland 
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property  of  newspaper  winning  it  three  times. 
Plaque  remains  the  property  of  the  newspaper. 

Second  .Xward — Certificate  of  Distinguished 
Merit. 

Certificates  of  Distinguished  Merit  will  form 
the  First  and  Second  Awards  in  each  section 
of  each  class  that  follows: 

2.  Advertisements  for  Circulation:  (a>  The 
most  valuable  single  advertisement  for  circu¬ 
lation  purposes,  (b)  The  most  valuable  cam¬ 
paign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  for 
circulation  purposes. 

3.  .\dvertisements  for  Advertising:  (a)  The 
most  valuable  single  advertisement  directed 
to  advertisers  and  appearing  in  one  or  more 
newspapers,  (b)  The  most  valuable  campaign 
of  three  or  more  advertisements  directed  to 
advertisers  and  appearing  in  one  or  more 
newspapers. 

4.  Advertisements  for  Oassified  Advertis¬ 
ing:  (a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertise¬ 
ment  for  promotion  of  classified  advertising, 
(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or 
more  advertisements  for  promotion  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

5.  Institutional  Advertisements:  (a)  The 
most  valuable  single  advertisement,  appear¬ 
ing  in  one  or  more  newspapers,  to  promote 
favorable  sentiment  or  prestige,  (b)  The  most 
valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertise¬ 
ments,  appearing  in  one  or  more  newspapers, 
to  promote  favorable  sentiment  or  prestige. 

6.  Trade-Paper  .Advertisements:  (a)  The 
most  valuable  single  advertisement  appearing 
in  trade  or  business  papers,  (b)  The  most 
valuable  campaign  of  three  or  mure  advertise¬ 
ments  appearing  in  trade  or  business  papers. 

7.  Direct  Mail:  (a)  The  most  valuable 
single  mailing  piece  directed  to  advertisers, 
(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or 
more  mailing  pieces  directed  to  advertisers. 

8.  Data  BoeJes:  (a)  The  most  valuable 
Data  Book  presenting  a  general  analysis  of 
the  market  and  the  newspaper. 

9.  Research  Studies:  (a)  The  most  valuable 
research  study  analyzing  one  or  more  specific 
features  of  the  market  or  the  newspaper. 


E.  &  P.  Promotion  Contest 
Deadline  Drawing  Near 


SIX  WEEKS  REMAIN  to  submit  en-  7.  Each  contestant  shall  paste  se- 

tries  for  the  Tenth  Annual  News-  curely  on  the  front  of  each  single¬ 
paper  Promotion  Contest  sponsored  specimen  entry,  each  portfolio,  and 
by  Editor  &  Publisher.  Deadline  for  each  piece  of  any  heavy  unmounted 
contest  entries  from  any  newspaper  material,  a  label  bearing,  first,  the 
in  the  United  States  and  Catiada  is  name  and  address  of  the  newspaper; 
midnight,  Feb.  28.  Names  of  the  second,  the  title  of  the  class  and  sec- 
judges  will  be  announced  later.  tion  in  which  the  entry  is  submitted. 

The  contest  rules  follow:  g_  entries  will  be  judged  by  an 

1.  Contest  is  open  to  all  newspapers  independent  Jury  of  Awards  com- 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  re-  ... 

gardless  of  size. 

2.  Closing  date  for  entries  is  mid¬ 
night.  Feb.  28,  1941. 

3.  Entries  will  be  confined  to  pro¬ 
motion  used  in  the  year  1940.  (Ex¬ 
ception:  A  campaign  continuing  into 
1940  from  1939  may  include  1939 
units  published  after  Oct.  1,  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  not  number  more  than 
half  the  imits  submitted  from  the 
campaign  and  were  not  entered  in  an 
earlier  EkiiroR  &  Pubusher  contest.) 

4.  Contestants  may  submit  as  many 
as  twelve  entries  in  each  class  of  the 
most  valuable  single  specimens  (Sec¬ 
tions  a),  and  as  many  as  four  entries 
in  each  class  of  the  most  valuable 
campaigns  (Sections  b).  Not  more 
than  twelve  advertisements  or  mail¬ 
ing  pieces  may  be  entered  in  Section 
b  of  one  class,  from  any  campaign 
that  comprises  more  than  twelve. 

Contestants  may  submit  entries  in 
one  class  or  as  many  classes  as  they 
wish.  The  same  specimens  may  be 
entered  in  more  than  one  class  or 
section,  but  separate  copies  must  be 
submitted  for  each  entry. 

5.  No  entries  are  to  be  submitted 
for  “All  Around”  Class  1.  Contestants 
who  enter  three  or  more  of  the 
Classes,  Nos.  2  to  9  (including  at  least 
one  campaign),  automatically  become 
contestants  in  the  All-around. 

6.  Entries  should  be  mounted  on 
strong  cover-stock,  about  130-lb.,  size 
about  20"  X  26",  this  size  applying 
both  to  single  sheets  and  portfolios. 

Each  single  specimen  (each  entry  in 
Section  a  of  each  class)  must  be 
mounted  on  a  separate  sheet  of  mount¬ 
ing  stock,  except  that  single  speci¬ 
mens  of  small  dimensions,  for  entry 
in  one  class,  may  be  mounted  two  or 
more  to  a  sheet.  Each  campaign  (each 
entry  in  Section  b  of  each  class)  must 
be  mounted  in  a  separate  portfolio, 
book  or  accordion  style  as  desired. 

Campaign  specimens  having  small  di¬ 
mensions  should  be  mounted  two  or 
more  to  a  portfolio  page.  Heavy, 
bulky  data  books  or  other  heavy, 
bulky  material  may  be  entered  un- 
moimted. 


New  York  is  now 
the  fashion  capital 
of  the  world — and  in 
New  York,  NEA  Service 
has  the  top-flight 
fashion  writer  and 
style  authority — 


No  "outside"  newspaper 
covers — or  even  begins 
to  cover — this  rich 
industrial  market. 


63' 


Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

—Greater  Cleveland 


Women’s  Page  Editor  of 
NE.4  Service. 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—26  Adjacent  Counties 


George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


CI«v*laBd’«  Horn*  Nawspaper 


Paul  Block  and  A^sociatcs,  National  Rctrcscntatiics 
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Palmer  Hoyt 
Heads  Oregon 
Publishers'  Group 

Evgene,  Ore^  Jan.  13 — At  a  record- 
breaking  annual  session  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  school  of  journalism 
Jan.  10  and  11, 
the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Press 
conference 
elected  Palmer 
Hoyt,  publisher 
of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  pres- 
i  d  e  n  t  for  the 
coming  year,  and 
George  T  u  r  n - 
bull,  professor  of 
journalism,  sec¬ 
retary.  Turnbull 
has  held  this 
post  since  the 


Palmer  Hoyt 


conference  was  started  23  years  ago. 
Hoyt  succeeds  Verne  McKinney,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hillsboro  Argus. 

The  newspaper  business,  especially 
home-town  newspapers,  needs  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  front,  such  as  radio  and 
magazines  have,  delegates  were  told 
!  by  Roy  A.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
San  Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent  and 
j  president  of  the  National  Editorial  as- 
I  sociation. 

|1  Value  of  Home-Town  Ads 

,  Newspaper  publishers  are  being 
I  “made  suckers  of”  by  numerous  or- 
<  ganizations — national,  state,  and  local 
—who  distribute  publicity  they  expect 
!  to  be  printed  free  of  charge.  Brown 
alleged.  Publishers  should  make  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  local  merchants  con¬ 
scious  of  the  value  of  home-town 
newspaper  advertising,  so  that  both 
groups  may  cut  costs  and  increase  ef¬ 
ficiency,  he  said. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  act  has 
become  necessary  due  largely  to  news¬ 
papers  and  other  agencies  that  have 
educated  the  public  to  strive  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  it  was  de¬ 
clared  by  Wayne  L.  Morse,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  school  of 
law,  before  the  banquet  session  of  the 
conference.  “An  enlightened  people 
will  insist  on  a  fair  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  if  they  don’t  get  it  democracy 
cannot  be  maintained,”  the  dean,  who 
is  coast  arbitrator  for  maritime  labor 
problems,  declared.  “A  regimented 
work  program  such  as  they  have  in 
Germany  is  the  alternative.” 

Dean  Morse  not  only  defended  the 
present  legislation,  but  predicted  that 
within  the  next  two  decades  an  annual 
minimum  income  will  be  worked  out. 
Such  a  move  will  be  brought  about  by 
the  press,  radio  and  other  agencies, 
through  advertising  and  other  means. 

The  people  of  Oregon  have  greater 
respect  for  their  papers  than  in  any 
other  state  in  the  country,  Palmer 
Hoyt,  told  the  forum  panel  on  “The 
Pr^  and  Public  Opinion,”  one  of  the 
features  of  the  conference. 

“The  public  is  smarter  than  it  iised 
to  be,”  Mr.  Hoyt  said,  “and  the  news¬ 
papers  are  consequently  fairer.  The 
public  demands  a  ‘totality  of  fairness’ 
that  is  building  better  journalism — 
better  news  coverage  and  more  ser¬ 
viceable  editorial  writing.” 

No  Kaewledge  of  Facts 

Persons  who  make  blanket  charges 
of  a  “controlled”  or  biased  press,  even 
when  they  are  people  in  high  posi¬ 
tions,  do  so  without  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  cases,  or  are  deliberately  un¬ 
fair  in  their  accusations,  Donald  J. 
Sterling,  managing  editor  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  declared  at  the  forum. 
He  cited  cases  where  accusations  had 
been  made  against  the  press  and 
pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  points 
®ade  by  the  accusers. 


Sheldon  Sackett,  publisher  of  the 
Coos  Bay  Times  at  Marshfield,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  best  criticism  of  the 
press  “must  come  from  the  press  it¬ 
self.”  He  said  that  the  main  reason 
that  the  press  is  often  not  regarded  as 
free  today  is  the  “curse  of  inheri¬ 
tance,”  which  permits  many  powerful 
newspapers  to  be  “bought  or  mar¬ 
ried.”  The  leadership  of  American 
newspapers  should  be  controlled  by 
each  generation’s  new  blood,  not  by 
those  who  inherit  them,  the  Marsh¬ 
field  publisher  declared. 

The  accusation  that  a  paper’s  policy 
is  dictated  by  the  advertisers  is  no 
longer  warranted,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Tugman,  managing  editor, 
Eugene  Register-Guard.  “On  the 
Register-Guard  we  are  not  backward 
in  letting  our  advertisers  know  that 
buying  ad  space  simply  means  pur¬ 
chase  of  circulation  and  service,  and 
not  the  right  to  formulate  editorial 
policy,”  Mr.  Tugman  declared. 

■ 

Bertrand  Russell  Bars 
Inquirer  Reporter 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  13 — Rose  McKee, 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
was  barred  recently  from  the  opening 
lecture  by  Bertrand  Russell,  widely 
known  English  philosopher,  at  the 
Barnes  Foundation  in  Merion,  Pa.,  be¬ 
cause  of  an  “unsympathetic”  editorial 
published  by  the  Inquirer  last  Fall. 

The  article  appeared  shortly  before 
Mr.  Russell  was  ousted  by  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  from  his  teach¬ 
ing  position  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  for  some  of  his  published 
views  on  morality  and  sex. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
and  the  Inquirer  both  sent  represent¬ 
atives  to  rei>ort  Dr.  Russell’s  first  lec¬ 
ture  and  to  interview  him.  Carl  Mc- 
Ardle  of  the  Bulletin  staff  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  hear  the  lecture  and  was 
also  granted  an  interview.  Miss 
McKee,  however,  was  not  admitted. 
She  was  informed  that,  “Mr.  Russell 
does  not  wish  to  see  you.  Go  away.” 

Miss  McKee  insisted  on  knowing 
why  she  had  been  barred  from  the 
lecture.  Dr.  Albert  C.  Barnes,  head  of 
the  foimdation,  then  appeared  and  told 


News  Objectivity 
Gaining,  Hoyt 
Tells  Institute 

Kaynor  Elected  President 
OI  Allied  Dailies  at 
State  Meeting  in  Seattle 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  highlighted  the  29th 
annual  Newspaper  Institute  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  at  Seattle  last 
week  with  the  statement  that  America 
was  “largely  propagandized”  into  the 
World  War,  but  if  it  enters  this  war 
it  won’t  be  because  of  propaganda. 

Marking  a  step  towards  unification 
of  all  publishers  in  the  state,  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington  met 
in  joint  session  with  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
comprising  weekly  papers. 

“I  have  felt  for  many  years  that 
America  was  largely  propagandized 
into  the  last  war,”  Hoyt  said.  “It  is 
also  my  opinion  that  if  we  get  actively 
into  this  war — which  God  forbid — it 
will  not  be  because  of  propaganda, 
but  because  this  time  we  know  the 
facts.  We  are  far  more  able  today  to 
differentiate  between  propaganda  and 
facts. 

“Objectivity  of  news  is  on  the  march 
and  more  and  more  newspapers  are 
recognizing  it  as  a  valuable  adjunct 
in  the  publishing  task.” 

Hoyt  listed  three  guides  for  news¬ 
paper  publishing;  (1)  to  present  the 
news  of  the  day  impartially;  (2)  to 
comment  adequately  thereon;  and  (3) 
to  be  sure  that  the  first  two  functions 
never  mingle. 

“Never  before  in  all  history  has 
news  been  treated  as  objectively  as 
it  is  today,  and  in  that  fact  lies  one  of 
the  great  hopes  that  democracy  may 
endure  long  after  many  of  the  ‘isms’ 
of  the  flaming  forties  are  forgotten.” 
Kaynor  Heads  Allied  Dailies 

The  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  re¬ 
elected  J.  C.  (Cliff)  Kaynor,  publisher 
of  the  Ellensburg  Record,  president, 
and  Fred  Chitty,  business  manager. 


her  that  she  had  been  barred  because  Olympia  Olympian,  vice-president.  Ted 


the  Inquirer  published  an  editorial 
last  October  which  was  “unsympathe¬ 
tic”  to  Dr.  Russell. 

The  Inquirer  commented  on  the  in¬ 
cident  in  a  news  story  Jan.  3.  The 
article  said  in  part  that  Dr.  Russell 
“got  himself  a  job  here  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  deprived  of  free  speech 
and  could  not  talk  about  things  the 
way  he  wanted  to.”  It  then  referred  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Inquirer’s  re¬ 
porter. 

“Allowing  for  these  limitations,”  the 
article  said,  “the  first  session  of  the 
Russell  lectures  had  to  be  more  or 
less  summarized  from  reports  of 
the  students  themselves  when  they 
emerged.” 

After  quoting  a  student  briefly,  the 
article  added;  “This  concluded  ^rt- 
rand  Russell’s  first  day  of  being  a 
great  thinker  and  advocate  of  free 
speech  at  the  Barnes  Foundation.” 


Robertson,  publisher,  Yakima  Herald 
and  Republic;  Frank  Mitchell,  business 
manager,  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin, 
and  Charles  Sefrit,  business  manager, 
Bellingham  Herald,  were  named  to 
the  executive  committee. 

During  an  “Information,  Please” 
program  at  the  Saturday  session,  a 
staff  of  “experts,”  Karl  Allen,  publisher 
of  the  Pullman  Herald;  George  Astel, 
retired  publisher  of  a  chain  of  Wash¬ 
ington  weeklies;  David  Dickson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Elma  Chronicle,  and  John 
Reid,  publisher  of  the  University  Dis¬ 
trict  (Seattle)  Herald  answered  quer¬ 
ies  or  forfeited  two  tax  tokens. 

Astel  recommended  cooperating  with 
local  radio  stations  if  possible;  other¬ 
wise,  “joinin’  ‘em”  and  offering  mer¬ 
chants  a  combined  rate.  He  predicted 
that  Frequency  Modulation  would 
bring  much  stronger  radio  competition 
to  newspapers  than  the  present  system. 


SNPA  TO  MEET  MAY  79-27,  EDGEWATER  PARK.  MISS. 

ATLANTA,  GA.,  Jan.  13 — Officers  and  directors  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  meeting  in  mid-winter  session  here  Jan.  12, 
selected  Edgewater  Park,  Miss.,  as  the  scene  for  the  association’s  annual 
convention  May  19-21,  inclusive.  Plans  also  were  discussed  for  mechanical 
conferences  to  be  held  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Feb.  17-18,  and  in  Louisviile, 
Ky.,  Sept.  1-2.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  tribute  to  Grover  C.  Hall,  editor 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  who  died  Jan.  9.  Officers  attending 
the  Atlanta  meeting  were:  A.  W.  Huckle,  president;  James  E.  Chappell, 
treasurer,  and  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  board  chairman.  Directors  present  were; 
Harry  M.  Ayers,  Alabama;  K.  A.  Engel,  Arkansas;  James  L.  Knight,  Florida; 
George  C.  Biggers,  Georgia;  C.  P.  Manship,  Louisiana;  L.  P.  Cashman,  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  Talbot  Patrick,  North  Carolina;  Harrington  Wimberly,  Oklahoma; 
J.  M.  Blalock,  South  Carolina;  Mrs.  Oveta  Hobby,  Texas,  and  Raymond  B. 
Bottom,  Virginia. 


A  hypothetical  question — “If  a  trans¬ 
ient  came  to  town  selling  turkeys 
at  6c  a  pound  under  market  prices  of 
your  merchants,  would  you  accept  his 
advertising?”  was  answered  nega¬ 
tively  by  Dickson;  affirmatively  by 
Astel  who  said  that  he  didn’t  think 
his  newspaper  was  in  the  price-fixing 
business.  Allen  said  no  weekly  of 
“good  prestige”  would  accept  the  ad. 

■ 

Mississippi  Papers 
Open  Memphis  Office 

Mississippi  Dailies,  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  designed  to  enable  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  place  advertising  for  a 
selected  list  of  Mississippi  newspapiers 
through  one  source,  has  opened  offices 
in  Memphis.  No  group  rate  will  be 
offered  as  each  newspaper  will  be  sold 
at  its  individual  rate. 

According  to  W.  E.  Jordan,  manager 
of  Mid- South  Dailies,  a  representative 
will  be  maintained  in  the  territory  to 
gather  the  latest  market  information. 
All  advertising  billings  will  be  cleared 
through  the  Memphis  office. 

Mississippi  Dailies  will  be  affiliated 
with  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  and  Mid- 
South  Dailies,  representing  a  group  of 
papers  in  West  Tennessee,  and  South¬ 
west  Dailies,  representing  a  group  of 
Oklahoma  papers. 

The  following  papers  are  members 
of  the  Mississippi  group:  Biloxi-Gulf- 
port  Herald,  Clarksdale  Register, 
Corinth  Journal,  Greenville  Delta 
Democrat-Times,  Greenwood  Com¬ 
monwealth,  Grenada  Star,  Laurel 
Leader-Call,  McComb  Enterprise,  and 
the  Vicksburg  Post  and  Herald. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Dailies  Issue 
Business  Sections 

In  two  sections,  aggregating  48 
pages,  the  New  York  Sun  published 
its  annual  “Voice  of  Business”  sec¬ 
tion  with  its  regular  editions  on 
Jan.  11.  This  year  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  nation  was  considered  in 
the  articles  entirely  in  connection 
with  the  national  program  for  pro¬ 
viding  billions  of  dollars  in  order  that 
millions  of  men  may  be  equipped 
militarily  against  the  eventualities  of 
the  wars  now  in  progress.  Several 
general  articles,  written  by  authorities 
in  their  respective  fields,  also  were 
published,  as  well  as  others  which 
dealt  with  specific  industries. 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  de¬ 
voted  the  second  section,  26  pages,  of 
its  Jan.  9  issues  to  presentation  of  the 
annual  “Panorama  of  Business”  —  a 
section  dealing  with  the  part  that 
finance,  business  and  industry  are 
playing  in  national  defense. 

SPENCE  IN  HOLLYWOOD 

Hartzell  Spence,  promotion  director 
of  the  United  Press,  left  for  Hollywood 
Jan.  18  to  be  technical  assistant  to  War¬ 
ner  Brothers  in  the  filming  of  his 
book,  “One  Foot  in  Heaven,”  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  his  father  as  a  “practical 
parson.”  He  is  on  a  leave  of  absence. 
While  Spence  is  away  Walter  G.  Rim- 
dle.  New  York  radio  news  bureau 
manager  for  UP.,  will  be  acting  pro¬ 
motion  director.  Spence’s  duties  as 
director  of  the  U.P.’s  special  service 
bureau  have  been  taken  over  by  C. 
Edmonds  Allen,  his  former  assistant. 

FIRST  IN  DRAFT 

Believed  to  be  the  first  member  of 
the  newspaper  craft  in  Detroit  to  be 
called  into  the  Army  by  Uncle  Sam, 
Jack  Daily,  24,  police  reporter  for  the 
Free  Press,  made  the  first  page  of  his 
paper  Jan.  10  with  his  picture  and  a 
story  telling  the  town  he  had  been 
drafted.  He  will  be  inducted  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 


held  ail  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  from  mere  flames  of  anger  and  hat- 
of  Laws  from  Alabama  Polytechnic  red,”  Pegler  wrote. 

Institute,  at  Auburn.  “He  fought  hatred  without  inciting 

Mr.  Hall  was  educated  in  the  coun-  it  and,  though  many  men  were  for  a 
try  schools  and  before  he  finished  time  aroused  against  him  when  he 
high  school  entered  the  Dothan  print-  was  fighting  the  Ku  Klux  in  a  focus 
ing  office  under  the  tutelage  of  his  of  that  strange  infection,  he  lived  to 
brother,  the  late  W.  T.  Hall,  widely  see  a  day  when  he  was  honored  in  his 
known  editor  and  legislator.  home  town. 

According  to  his  own  words  he  “He  was  so  much  better  journalist 
“disgraced”  the  profession  of  journal-  and  man  that  without  leaving  Mont- 
ism  until  the  age  of  19  when  he  gomery  or  attempting  to  extend  his 
achieved  an  editor’s  chair.  The  paper,  earnings  and  celebrity  through  syndi- 
the  Dothan  Daily  Siftings,  was  sus-  cation  in  the  package-goods  trade,  he 
pended  shortly  thereafter  and  Mr.  nevertheless  became  a  man  of  good 
Hall  wrote  the  obituary.  renown,  as  distinguished  from  mere 

The  same  Frederick  Sullens  who  ^ame  and  notoriety,  throughout  the 
fired  Mr.  Hall  from  his  job  as  tele-  newspapter  trade, 
graph  editor  of  the  Jackson  Daily  ■ 

News  after  a  week,  21  years  later  Prkcfrtri  P/^c«  CL  IV/f 

wroti  in  the  columns  of  his  own  ITObl 

papei ,  of  which  he  still  is  editor  today.  J ,  D.  HurlGVf  DlGS 

the  foUo^ng  tribute:  ^  14_,j.he  Boston  Po« 

One  of  the  outstanding  editors  m  ^  ^ 

America  is  Grover  C.  Hall  of  the  „  T  ^  , 

A  j  „  men  and  women  from  many  parts 

on  gomery  ve  r.  country  who  mourned  the  sud- 

In  his  New  York  World-Teleyram  jegth  on  Sunday  of  Joseph  D 


Death  Takes  Grover  Hall 
On  Eve  of  53  rd  Birthday 


Grover  C.  Hall 


Stricken  on  Sunday  night,  Jan.  5.  one  week  on  that  job.  tributed  column  on  Jan.  13,  West- 

while  visiting  a  friend,  he  died  after  He  passed  the  next  few  months  brook  Pegler,  keen  assayer  of  the 
a  brief  illness.  Death  occurred  short-  doing  odd  jobs  between  Birmingham  craft  and  the  men  who  make  it.  paid 
ly  after  6  p.m.,  and  the  cause  was  and  Bessemer,  Ala.,  and  it  was  not  tribute  to  Mr.  Hall,  terming  him  “one 
described  as  hemorrhages  from  ulcers  until  January,  1909,  that  he  got  his  of  the  greatest  journalists  in  the  his- 
of  the  stomach.  He  was  given  several  next  newspaper  opportunity.  He  ac-  tory  of  the  profession  or  craft.” 
blood  transfusions  in  an  effort  to  cepted  five  jobs  on  the  Selma  (Ala.)  .  .  This  little  newspapierman  was 

repair  his  strength.  Times.  wise,  brilliant  and  brave,  but  with  hLs 

Hiindredt  Offered  Bleed  He  was  managing  editor,  local  re-  wisdom  and  courage  he  stirred  in  an 

When  the  call  went  out  for  blood  porter,  editorial  writer,  and  on  the  ingredient  of  human  understanding 
donors  associates,  including  Governor  conducted  a  free  lance  column,  which  distinguished  his  fighting  tracts 

Frank  M.  Dixon,  state  workers,  virtu-  f'®*'  *hese  services  he  received  $2.5  a 
ally  the  entire  personnel  of  Montgom-  week. 

ery’s  two  newspapers,  the  Advertiser.  Mr.  Hall  went  from  there  to  become 
and  the  Journal,  and  hundreds  of  editorial  writer  and  proofreader  on 
friends  offered  their  blood.  “e  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal.  In  Aug- 

Surrivtag  are  hi,  »il,  „d  one  »n.  SThta'a.eTobTlL^fatelS-’ 

Grover  C.  HaU  Jr,  a  Mo„tgon,e^  lor  6 

nej^perman  Funeral  services  were  ^ 

held  Friday  afternoon.  February.  1933.  Mr.  Hall  was  ap- 

One  of  the  Souths  most  widely  pointed  a  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court 
known  editors,  Mr,  HaU  was  one  of  of  Montgomery  County.  He  was  also 
the  few  men  to  whom  persistence  and  ^  member  of  the  personnel  board  of 
circumstance  granted  the  complete  the  state  merit  system  for  Alabama, 
realization  of  a  youthful  ambition.  As  — 
a  “printer’s  devil”  in  his  ’teens  on  the 
Dothan  DcJly  Siftings,  he  dreamed  of 
the  time  when  he  might  be  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  for  which 
he  had  become  the  Dothan  corre¬ 
spondent. 

It  seemed  an  impossible  ambition 
then,  but  he  went  on  to  accomplish 
it  and  to  earn  a  national  reputation 
in  1927  when  he  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  editorials 
against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  gangsters, 
floggings,  and  racial  and  religious 
intolerance. 

'Diey  were  sensational  editorials 
in  those  days  when  organized  gang¬ 
sterism,  under  the  guise  of  American¬ 
ism,  flourished,  especially  in  Alabama. 


NO  MORE  COIN-TOSSING  FOR  SPACE-BUYERS! 


AN  EXAMPLE  IN 
ADDITION  FOR 
SPACE  BUYERS 


BILOXI  -  GULFPORT -f  the 
MISSISSIPPI  COAST  ...  a 
perfect  addition  to  your  list 
of  MUST  papers. 


THE  DAILY  HERALD  car¬ 
ried  more  Unes  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1940  than  in  any  year 
since  1935. 


CAN  GET  97. S%  COVERAGE  OF 
A  ''MUST"  MARKET  IN  (DSfIS  NEWSPAPER 


THE  DAILY  HERALD  had  a 
daily  average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  in  December,  1940. 
of  9,538 — an  all-time  high  for 
fifty-six  years,  and  a  gain  of 
77*^%  since  March.  1935. 

Add  this  good  ABC  paper 
and  this  fertUe  field  to  your 
schedule  for  1941. 


Now,  by  using  The  Syracuse  Hcrald-Joumal  exclusively,  you 
can  reach  97.5%  of  this  city’s  53,000  families  every  day  .  ,  .  with¬ 
out  duplicated  circulation  and  at  lowest  cost  per  reader.  And  you 
reach  50,000  additional  families  in  the  Retail  Trading  Zone- 
better  than  7  out  of  10  coverage  outside  the  city.  Consult  your 
Paul  Block  representative. 


You  cannot  cover  the 
rich  Youngstown  dis¬ 
trict  with  any  paper 
but  the 


Youngstown 

Vindicator 


Cmtral  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 

THE  SYRACUSE 


The^Daily  Herald 

Herald  Bldg. 


Herald  Bldg. 
Gnifport,  Mitt. 
National  Representative: 

MID-SOUTH  DAIUES 

Memphis.  Chicago.  Detroit.  New  Tork 
Oklahoma  City 


HERALD-JOURNAL 


KELLY. SMITH  CO. 

National  Representativea 
New  Tork  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boston  Chlcairo  Kansas  City 
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Da  lid  Selznick  presenting  The  Motion  Picture  Academy  Award  to  Vivien 
Leigh  for  the  outstanding  performance  of  1940  in  "Gone  With  the  W'ind." 

Recognition  of  achieveiiieiit  means  a 

great  deal  to  most  of  us . In  the  film 

world  an  *‘OSCAR”  symbolizes  an 
ex(*ellent  job,  excellently  performed. 
....  In  the  Newspaper  Promotion 
field.  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
Award  represents  the  outstanding 
PROMOTION  of  the  year! 

SEE  RULES  0\  PAGE  i8 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


F  C 


^  £  D  I  I  A  L  ^ 


EMPLOYE  OWNERSHIP 

A  PLAN  of  newspaper  ownership  which  merits 
the  study  of  all  concerned  with  the  future 
well-being  of  American  journalism  has  been  made 
effective  by  three  California  newspapers.  The 
three — Palo  Alto  Times,  Redwood  City  Tribune, 
and  Burlingame  Advance — are  owned  by  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers  Incorjmrated.  Under  a  new 
trust  set-up,  all  stock  in  the  corporation  will  be 
owned  by  active  working  employes — with  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  for  the  purchase  by  the  corporation  of 
shares  in  the  event  of  death  or  other  separation 
from  the  company’s  payroll. 

In  essence,  the  plan  is  that  successfully  put 
into  o|x?ration  I  t  years  ago  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  Our  readers  will  recall  that  a  group  of 
Star  employes  purchased  the  paper  after  the 
deaths  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  R.  Kirkwood,  the 
latter  the  daughter  of  William  Rockhill  Nelson, 
founder  of  the  Star. 

Mr.  Kirkwocnl,  associated  with  about  100  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Star  staff  had  bought  the  paper  for 
$11,000,000  in  July,  1926,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Kirkwood,  and  under  the  provisions  of 
her  father’s  will.  Little  more  than  a  year  later, 
Mr.  Kirkwood  died.  He  had  insured  his  life  for 
$625,000,  making  the  minority  stockholders  the 
beneficiaries,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  money 
should  be  u.sed  for  the  purchase  of  his  51  per 
cent  .stock  holdings  after  his  death.  That  was 
done.  It  could  not  have  l)etMi  done  without  that 
generous  and  foresighted  insurance  provi.sion.  and 
the  experiment  which  had  Iteeii  so  bravely 
launched  a  year  liefore  might  have  failed  had 
the  staff  people  l)een  c-ompelled  to  find  the  money 
on  their  own  to  buy  up  the  controlling  interest. 

The  Star  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
newspaper  properties  in  the  country,  and  the 
employe  group,  which  eventually  included  the 
entire  organization,  assumed  a  bur«len  of  many 
millions  of  debt  on  the  eve  of  the  great  depres¬ 
sion.  During  the  years  when  most  newspai)ers 
were  forced  to  cut  salaries  and  pare  all  expense, 
to  the  quick,  the  Star  maintained  its  pay  scales, 
and  at  the  .same  time  accumulated  enough  funds 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  several  years  ahead  of 
its  maturity. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  this  as¬ 
tounding  achievement  w'as  in  great  part  due  to 
the  community  of  interest  between  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  all  employes  of  the  organization.  It 
was  the  business  of  every  individual  to  see  that 
waste  of  materials  and  of  man-power  did  not  im¬ 
pair  the  paper’s  integrity,  that  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  got  full  measure  for  their  money  every¬ 
day  in  the  week.  Decisions  were  made  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  enthusiasm  and  without  delay.  And 
that  the  overhanging  load  of  debt  in  no  way  in¬ 
hibited  the  editorial  courage  of  the  Star  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  its  campaign  against 
a  great  utilities  chain  involved  it  in  a  libel  suit 
for  many  millions  of  dollars  and  led  the  utilities 
leader  to  invest  heavily  in  a  competing  news¬ 
paper. 

There  is  always  the  iK)ssibility  that  wide¬ 
spread  stock  ownership  within  the  organization 
can  lead  to  timid  handling  of  questions  when 
forthright  treatment  might  endanger  circulation 
or  advertising  revenue.  That  pos.sibility  is  only 
a  phantom  if  the  people  on  the  new.spaper  bridge 
understand  their  responsibilities,  not  only  to  their 
fellow  stockholders  but  to  the  public  at  large. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  that  understanding, 
and  no  ownership  plan  can  compensate  for  its 
lack. 

One  of  the  deadly  diseases  of  journalism  is  the 


It  is  of  the  Lord's  merries  that  we  are  not  con¬ 
sumed.  berause  his  compassions  fail  not. 

Lamentations,  III,  22. 

passage  of  newspaper  ownership  from  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  made  his  newspaper  his  life  to 
heirs  w-ho  are  interested  in  the  paper  only  as  a 
sourc-e  of  income.  Under  such  ownership  the 
active  management  is  constrained  to  give  the 
public  as  little  as  can  be  gotten  by  with.  Enter¬ 
prise,  the  red  corpuscles  of  vital  journalism,  dies 
out,  because,  from  top  to  bottom,  there  is  no 
incentive  toward  improvement.  Under  our  laws, 
a  newspaper  owner  has  the  right  to  bequeath  his 
property  as  he  wishes,  and  too  many  of  them  in 
the  past  have  either  misjudged  their  heirs  or 
considered  their  newspaper  merely  as  a  piece  of 
propi*rty.  It  is  much  more. 

.A  newspaper  which  has  been  built  to  success  is 
a  quasi-public  institution.  It  requires  intensity 
and  alertness  in  administration  to  maintmn  its 
success,  and  those  qualities  cannot  be  brought  to 
bear  by  people  whose  only  interest  is  in  the  cash 
drawer.  The  newspaper  owner  who  w-ishes  to 
transmit  to  liis  heirs  the  fruits  of  his  life’s  work 
.should  consider  in  doing  .so  the  necessity  for  pre¬ 
serving  intact,  guarded  against  selfish  mercenary 
thinking,  the  source  that  produced  those  fruits. 
To  our  mind,  the  scheme  of  co-operative  owner¬ 
ship  by  active  workers  offers  the  readiest  road  to 
such  safeguards. 

GROVER  HALL 

V  (iR.VNI)  HL'M.AN  BEING  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  editor  was  lost  to  .American  journali.sm  in 
the  untimely  pa.s.sing  of  Grover  Cleveland  Hall. 
Some  of  his  fellow  editors  of  Southern  newspapers, 
the  folks  with  whom  he  liked  to  engage  in  jousts 
on  any  topic  under  the  sun,  used  to  say  jokingly 
that  Hall  and  his  editorial  page  in  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Advertiser  marked  the  only  difference  Indween 
Montgomery  of  today  and  the  city  which  was 
onc-e  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  Like  many 
a  jest,  it  had  its  grain  of  truth. 

There  was  nothing  in  Grover  Hall  of  the 
ancient  hostility.  He  could  think  of  and  talk 
with  A’ankees  without  holding  the  traditional 
"damn”  in  the  back  of  his  mind.  He  was  an 
honest  friend  of  the  Negro,  a  leader  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  has  made  lynchings  almost  completely 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Grover  Hall  had  been  a 
newspaperman  for  nearly  40  of  his  52  years,  and 
editorial  writer  for  more  than  half  of  his  news¬ 
paper  life.  He  liked  the  society  of  newspaper 
people,  was  gently  critical  of  their  shortcomings, 
and  he  was  more  than  able  to  hold  his  own  in  any 
debate  on  craft  matters. 

His  new.spajM'r  is  published  in  a  city  regarded 
by  sn|N'rficial  observers  as  one  of  the  mo.st  con- 
M'rvativi'  in  the  South,  but  there  were  few 
sironger  voiceN  raist-d  for  genuinely  liberal  causes 
anywhere  in  the  c-ountry  than  Grover  Hall’s  in 
the  Advertiser.  The  pajwr  .steadily  gained  in 
IfK-al  popularity  and  nationwide  influence  under 
his  editorial  jhmi.  .Vnd.  de.spite  his  long  .service 
under  the  green  eye-shade,  he  never  grew  cynical. 
His  geniality  and  freshness  of  outlook  will  be 
missed,  not  only  by  his  associates,  but  by  the 
many  friends  he  had  made  by  correspondence  and 
visits  with  colleagues  from  other  parts. 


GERM  OF  CENSORSHIP 

A  TR(X)I*SHIP  sailed  from  New-  York  for  New¬ 
foundland  this  week,  carrying  an  unstated 
number  of  soldiers  from  unnamed  regiments  to 
man  our  new  coast  defense  bases.  .Army  officers 
made  no  move  to  conceal  either  the  suiting  or 
destination,  but  the  bars  were  up  iigainst  publi¬ 
cation  of  other  details  which  a  month  ago  would 
have ,  been  routine  for  newspai)ers  and  news  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  same  day  Secretary  Knox  sent  a  "confi- 
<lential”  communication  to  all  media  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  intelligence  and  to  Meml)ers  of  Con¬ 
gress,  requesting  that  only  officially  authorized 
information  be  published  on  certain  classes  of 
naval  news. 

The  United  States  is  still  at  peace  with  the 
world,  but  the  services  most  concerned  with  na¬ 
tional  defense  appear  to  be  seriously  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  It  may  be  a  realis¬ 
tic  view,  but  it  seems  to  us  mistaken,  and  some¬ 
what  of  a  piece  with  the  arbitrary  rules  imposed 
by  the  British  at  the  start  of  the  war. 

Suspicion  is  already  widespread  that  the  nation 
is  closer  to  getting  into  the  w-ar  with  both  feet 
than  even  the  grave  statements  of  Secretaries 
Hull  and  Stimson  this  week  have  indicated.  If 
we  are  close  to  war,  closer  than  any  official  pro¬ 
nouncements  have  shown,  the  national  interests 
will  be  best  preserved  by  complete  frankness  be¬ 
tween  the  administration  and  the  people.  The 
sinister  implications  of  partial  and  voluntary  cen¬ 
sorship  will  deepen  the  lurking  suspicions  with- 
dut  in  any  way  strengthening  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  carry  out  the  administration’s 
objectives, 

CLOSED  SHOP  TROUBLES 

-MEMBERS  of  the  .American  NewspajxT  Guild 
employed  by  the  Chicago  Herald-Ameriran, 
apjK*ar  to  be  the  sufferers  under  the  clo.sed  .shop 
agreement  recently  signed  by  the  management 
with  two  locals  of  the  .American  Federation  of 
I.alM)r.  The  new  contract  provides  for  90  per 
cent  memt>ership  of  employes  covered  by  the 
contracts  in  either  of  the  .AFL  organizations, 
and  discharges  recently  effected  are  said  to  be 
largely  of  Guild  members.  Presumably,  the  latter 
stuck  to  their  old  affiliation  and  either  rejected 
memlwrship  in  the  new  groups  or  were  not  in- 
vite<l  to  join  them. 

We  get  no  pleasure  out  of  chronicling  the  loss 
of  employment  of  any  newspaper  jieople,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  labor  union  affiliations.  We  can’t 
get  away  from  the  view  that  membership  in  any 
lalxir  organization  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  determining  the  eligibility  of  anybody  to 
work  in  the  white  collar  departments  of  a 
newspaper. 

The  Guild  has  made  what  is  actually  a  closed 
shop  a  major  point  in  its  negotiations  with  pub¬ 
lishers.  Its  spokesmen  claim  that  its  policy  has 
been  to  seek  the  enroilment  of  non-members 
rather  than  urge  their  di.scharge.  and  they  com¬ 
plain  bitterly  that  this  is  not  the  poliey  of  the 
.AFL  units. 

It  is  not  in  the  public  intere.st  that  a  newspa|)er- 
man’s  loyalty  .should  go  fir.st  to  his  fellow  union 
members  in  his  own  unit,  .second  to  the  interna 
tional  to  which  he  is  affiliated,  then  to  the  entire 
labor  movement,  and.  if  there  is  any  loyaltv  left, 
to  the  outfit  which  pays  his  weekly  check. 

.As  organized  units,  neither  the  Guild  nor  its 
.VFL  conijietition  can  lie  expected  to  abandon 
the  clo.sed  shop  program.  Some  day,  it  may  be 
hoi>ed.  their  memberships  will  see  its  fallacy  and 
get  back  to  common  sense  principles. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

ARTHUR  G.  NEWMYER,  associate 
publisher,  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after  re¬ 
cuperating  from 
an  operation 
which  necessitat¬ 
ed  his  absence 
for  several 
weeks. 

George  Mc¬ 
Queen,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Burlin¬ 
game  (Cal.)  Ad¬ 
vance,  has  as¬ 
sumed  office  as 
president  of  the 
San  Matea  Coun¬ 
ty  Unit  of  the 
California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  Lester 
E.  Lafferty,  San  Carlos  Enquirer,  was 
named  vice-president  with  A1  Boyn¬ 
ton,  Daly  City  Record,  secretary, 

M.  L.  Coultrap,  Corcoran  (Cal.) 
Journal,  is  newly-elected  president  of 
the  Southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  Unit 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Elmer  E.  Henkel, 
Orosi  Courier,  is  vice-president  and 
Percy  Whiteside,  Tulare  Advance- 
Register  and  Times,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo 
Blade,  and  past  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
addressed  members  of  the  Chicago 
Union  League  Club,  Jan.  17,  on  “Three 
Things  That  Matter.” 

Harry  M.  Bitner,  publisher,  Pifts- 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Alumni  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  recently. 

The  influenza  epidemic  made  heavy 
inroads  on  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times.  At  one  time  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  Julian  LaRose  Harris, 
Assistant  Executive  Editor  Himt 
Clement,  Jr.,  and  City  Editor  Ed  Suss- 
dorff.  of  the  Daily  Times,  and  Sports 
Editor  Springer  Gibson  of  the  Evening 
Times,  were  confined  to  their  homes. 

Walter  S.  Chambers,  publisher.  New 
Castle  Courier-Times,  and  E.  I.  Higgs, 
managing  editor,  Connersville  News- 
Examiner,  are  members  of  the  senate 
of  the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  now 
in  session.  Mr.  Chambers  is  a  hold¬ 
over  member  and  Mr.  Higgs  is  serving 
his  first  term. 

John  Ewing,  publisher,  and  Don 
Ewing,  also  of  the  Shreveport  Times; 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  managing  editor. 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune;  C.  P. 
Litter,  managing  editor.  Baton  Rouge 
State-Times,  and  Frank  Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lake  Charles  American  Press, 
were  among  a  group  of  Louisiana  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  who  inspected 
camps  in  the  Alexandria  area  Jan.  8  as 
jniests  of  Major  Gen.  Campbell  B. 
Hodges,  commander  of  the  fifth  corps. 

George  L.  Carey,  publisher,  Clinton 
(Ind.)  Daily  Clintonian,  has  purchased 
the  Hoosier  State,  a  weekly  newspaper 
at  Newport,  Ind.,  the  county  seat  of 
Vermillion  County,  from  Don  L.  Ceil¬ 
ings  of  Rockville,  Ind. 

Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  New  York  State  Senate 
Jan.  13  the  appointment  of  Jerome  D. 
Bamum.  publisher,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard,  as  a  member  of  the 
Saratoga  Springs  Commission. 

I  H.  H.  Fris,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  Floyd 
J.  Gonyea  of  the  editorial  staff,  have 
hwn  newly  elected  to  the  board  of 
liirectors  of  the  Milwaukee  County 
Community  Fund  and  Council  of  So¬ 
cial  Agencies. 


George  Cornish,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  was  appointed  managing  editor 
succeeding  Grafton  Wilcox,  resigned 
because  of  ill  health.  The  change  was 
announced  Jan.  16  by  Ogden  Reid, 
editor. 

Herbert  Agar,  Pulitzer  prize  winning 
historian,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal,  delivered  the 
third  in  the  series  of  Duke  University 
lectures  for  1940-41  on  Jan.  14.  Agar’s 
address  was  on  “American  Politics 
and  the  War.” 

Sam  Winklebleck,  publisher.  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Cal.)  Tribune,  is  now  con¬ 
valescing  at  his  home  following  a 
three-month  siege.  Stricken  with  a 
nerve  ailment  which  necessitated  an 
operation,  his  condition  was  regarded 
as  grave  for  some  time. 

Jack  Williams,  editor  and  publisher, 
Waycross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Mechanics  Loan  Company 
of  Waycross,  having  been  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  institution  more  than 
18  years  ago. 

Gordon  Gray,  publisher,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
has  been  named  a  member  of  the  rules 
committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Sen¬ 
ate.  He  began  his  second  term  as 
senator  from  Forsythe  coimty  this 
week. 


In  The  Business  Office 


MARK  ETHRIDGE,  general  manager, 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier -Journal 
and  Times,  will  act  as  judge  of  the 
best  news  story 
submitted  in  the 
1940  Press 
Awards  compe¬ 
tition,  Miss  Bea¬ 
trice  Cobb,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the 
North  Carolina 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Arthur  G. 

Newmyer,  Jr., 
who  has  been 
with  the  adver¬ 
tising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  is 
now  on  active  duty  as  ensign, 
U.SJI.R.,  in  the  press  division  at  the 
United  States  Navy  Department, 
Washington.  James  M.  Newmyer, 
youngest  son  of  the  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald,  who  is  a  senior  at  Sheffield  Sci¬ 
entific  School,  Yale  University,  has 
returned  from  his  training  cruise 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

IN  ELECTING  Buell  W.  Hudson, 

business  manager  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call,  a  director  of  the 
Audi'  Bureau 
of  C  rculations, 
the  newspaper 
division  appar¬ 
ently  went  on 
the  theory  that 
when  you  want 
a  good  job  done, 
get  a  busy  man 
to  do  it.  Mr. 

Hudson,  as  ABC 
director  from 
the  Eastern 
Standard  Time 
Zone,  is  well 
known  to  his 
newspaper  colleagues.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  AN  PA  floor  conven¬ 
tion  committee  since  1925;  chairman 
of  the  ABC  committee  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  1936  to  date;  member  of  the  ABC 
special  newspaper  investigating  com¬ 
mittee,  1935.  He  is  past  president  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association;  secre¬ 
tary,  New  England  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  and  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

The  newly-elected  ABC  director 
was  bom  in  1902,  the  son  of  Samuel 
E.  Hudson,  publisher  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  Call.  He  was  graduated  from 
Woonsocket  High  School  in  1920  and 
from  Yale  College,  class  of  1924,  with 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors.  He  started 
as  national  advertising  manager  of 
the  family  newspaper,  later  becoming 
advertising  manager  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  He  has  been  business 
manager  of  the  Call  since  1934. 

Mr.  Hudson  married  Esther  Pratt 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  in  1930  and  they 
have  two  daughters,  Nancy  Elizabeth, 
8,  and  Susan  Penelope,  5.  In  his  spare 
time  he  indulges  in  the  imusual  hobby 
of  collecting  time  tables  and  other 
railroad  material. 


aboard  the  U.S.S.  New  York.  At  the 
completion  of  his  studies  at  Yale,  he 
will  continue  training  with  the  Navy 
as  a  midshipman. 

Irwin  Maier,  business  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Maier  announced  the  birth  of  a  son, 
John  Peter,  at  a  Milwaukee  hospital 
recently. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


...88,432 

asked  his  advice  in  1940 

Last  year  Dr.  Irving  S.  Cutter’s 
HEALTH  column  drew  88,432 
letters.  This  is  a  gain  of  5,366 
letters  over  1939  and  more  than 
double  the  response  received  in 
1934 — the  year  Dr.  Cutter  took 
over  this  feature! 


Dr.  Irving  S.  Cutter, 
author  of  thi»  health 
column,  is  an  eminent 
physician,  recognized 
hy  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  as  an  authority. 
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Clicking 

from 


the  start” 


We  first  released  SPUNKIE  about 
a  month  ago. 

We  were  sure  then  that  its  kid- 
refugee  hero  would  prove  a  waif 
of  popularity. 

Now  coming  in  is  proof  that  we 
1  were  right. 


'  Robert  Sater  Brown,  editor  of 
!  The  Columbus  Citizen — a  charter- 
subscriber  to  SPUNKIE — writes: 


I  "We  started  SPUNKIE  just  three 
weeks  ago  ...  it  already  has  won 
j  the  hearts  of  readers  .  . .  it’s  click¬ 
ing  from  the  start  .  .  .  one  of  our 
paper’s  strongest  features.” 

Besides  The  Citizen’s,  SPUNKIE 
is  strengthening  the  comic  line¬ 
ups  of  the  Anderson,  S.  C.,  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Cincinnati  Post,  Elyria,  O.,  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram,  K!i]gore,  Tex., 
News-Herald,  Roseville,  Calif., 
Press,  Washington  Star, 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  proofs? 
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EDITOR  S  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  luiye  23 

Robert  Van  Fosson.  member  of  the 
advertising  staff,  Camden  (N.  J.) 

Courier-Post,  and  Mrs.  Van  Fossen 
are  the  parents  of  twin  daughters, 
born  Jan.  .3.  at  Cooper  Hospiud, 
Camden. 

Elarl  Maxwell,  promotion  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial- Ap¬ 
peal,  has  been  named  again  to  serve 
on  ^e  National  Boxing  Committee  of 
the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  Rhoades  Jan.  4  in  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  Hospital.  Mr.  Rhoades  is  circu- 
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lation  manager  of  the  Oil  City  Der¬ 
rick. 

H.  R.  Peto,  of  the  staff  of  the  United 
States  News,  has  been  promoted  to 
Elastern  advertising  manager. 

Jack  Howard,  assistant  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  returned  to  New  York 
this  week  from  a  trip  to  Denver. 

C.  Joseph  Snyder,  general  manager. 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Jourrwl,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  Jan.  13  at  a  meeting 
celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  University  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Charles  N.  DeRose.  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Northampton 
(Mass.)  Hampshire  Gazette,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Hampden- 
Hampshire-Franklin  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety. 

Blanton  Dye,  advertising  manager. 
Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Register,  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  VVikon  County  News  Ban¬ 
ner,  weekly,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

RAYMOND  KIERMAN,  news  editor, 
Boston  Traveler;  Harry  Clark,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler  production  de¬ 
partment;  Herbert  Stier,  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler  staff  cameraman;  Miss  Catherine 
Coyne,  Boston  Herald  feature  writer; 
Elliot  Norton,  feature  writer  and  dra¬ 
matic  critic,  Boston  Post;  Gerry 
Moore,  Boston  Globe  sports  writer; 
Gordon  Campbell,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Dino  G.  Valz,  Andover 
Press;  and  W.  E.  Playfair,  lecturer  on 
journalism  at  Simmons  College,  were 
among  the  speakers  on  the  program  at 
the  second  annual  Elastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  Scholastic  Press  Conference  at 
Northeastern  University,  Boston. 
Jan.  11. 

Roy  Grimes,  reporter,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  and  Mrs.  Grimes  are  the 
parents  of  a  boy  born  January  8. 

Robert  H.  Cahoon,  Boston  Traveler 
rewrite  man  will  enter  his  ice  boat  in 
the  races  next  month  at  Pleasant  Lake 
on  Cape  Cod.  Cahoon  is  chairman  of 
the  race  committee,  and  has  sailed  ice 
boats  since  he  was  so  high.  Arthur 
Mather,  head  of  the  Traveler  engrav¬ 
ing  department,  will  enter  his  boat 
at  the  races  also. 

Sam  Tyndall,  Indianapolis  Times 
reporter,  is  recovering  from  an  ap¬ 
pendectomy. 

Walter  A.  Shead.  who  has  been 
publicity  director  for  the  Democratic 
state  committee  of  Indiana,  has  been 
named  public  relations  director  of 
WIRE,  Indianapolis,  and  Central 
Newspapers,  Inc..  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
president  of  both  organizations,  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Shead  has  been  in  pub¬ 
licity  work  12  years  and  spent  many 
years  prior  to  that  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Indianapolis  News. 

A  daughter,  Carol  Anne,  was  born 
Jan.  10  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Potts  of 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Potts  is  a  reporter 
for  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Roy  C.  Flannagan,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader,  on  active  duty  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Selective  Service  head¬ 
quarters  at  Richmond  for  more  than 
a  month,  having  been  recommended 
for  promotion  by  an  examining  board, 
on  Jan.  13  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
major.  Major  Flannagan  has  been  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  newspaper 
duties. 

Roy  Hatch,  sports  writer  for  the 
Boston  Traveler  and  authority  on  ski¬ 
ing,  has  been  accepted  for  aviation 
and  is  waiting  his  call. 

EUmer  Jones,  night  city  staff  re¬ 
porter,  and  Jo^  I.  Taylor,  Jr.,  book 


review  editor,  both  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  were  called  up  for  a  year’s 
service  with  the  army  this  week. 

Vincent  Davis,  former  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette  reporter  and  for  a 
year  acting  city  editor  of  the  Fort 
Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune,  has  resigned 
as  publicity  director  and  journalism 
teacher  at  the  College  of  Emporia,  in 
Elmporia,  Kan.  He  plans  to  enter 
newspaper  work  again. 

Ted  McDaniel,  Emporia  (Kan.)  Ga- 
zette  sports  editor,  has  started  his 
.second  two-year  term  as  Lyon  Coun¬ 
ty  coroner,  an  elective  office. 

John  Clifford,  editorial  staff.  Mount 
Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily  Monitor,  has 
assumed  new  duties  as  sports  writer, 
replacing  Ken  Ferguson,  sports  editor, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the  po¬ 
lice  and  court  beat. 

Newton  D.  Stearns  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.,  bureau.  United  Press,  has 
been  advanced  from  private  to  second 
lieutenant  in  Headquarters  Company, 
79th  Infantry.  California  National 
Guard. 

J.  W.  Good,  former  city  editor  of 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily, 
has  retired  after  more  than  20  years 
of  newspaper  work  with  that  publica¬ 
tion.  Good  started  as  a  reporter  on 
the  old  Daily  in  1906.  In  accordance 
with  Gazette  and  Daily  policy,  Mr. 
Good  will  receive  his  full  salary  in 
retirement. 

R.  Benjamin  Light,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  and  John  Conlin. 
sports  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph,  have  both  enlisted  with  the 
Headquarters  troop  of  the  104th  Cav¬ 
alry  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard. 

Frank  R.  Shea,  with  the  United 
Press  since  1935,  joined  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  in  New  York 
Jan.  13.  He  worked  out  of  the  U.P. 
bureau  in  Philadelphia  1935-36,  writ¬ 
ing  radio  “newscasts”  and  from  1936 
to  the  time  of  his  resignation  was  in 
the  New  York  headquarters  doing 
domestic  rewrite  and  general  desk 
work. 

Noble  L.  Frank,  sports  writer,  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  been 
promoted  from  the  rank  of  technical 
sergeant  to  first  lieutenant  of  cavalry 
with  assignment  to  Troop  F,  the  mo¬ 
torcycle  division  of  the  104th  Cavalry 
of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 

Eldward  Spanke.  news  editor, 
Clarksville  (Ark.)  Herald-Democrat, 
who  resigned  to  join  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  Hot  Springs,  has  been 
succeeded  by  Richard  Trotter.  The 
latter  formerly  was  assistant  to  the 
field  manager  of  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association. 

J.  F.  McLaughlin,  United  Press  em¬ 
ploye  who  has  covered  every  Cali¬ 
fornia  legislative  session  for  three 
decades,  received  an  Assembly  reso¬ 
lution  wishing  speedy  recovery  last 
week  following  an  emergency  appen¬ 
dectomy. 

James  T.  Fain,  Jr.,  who  has  worked 
with  the  Columbia,  S.  C.,  office  of  the 
Associated  Press  during  the  last  two 
sessions  of  the  South  Carolina  Legis¬ 
lature,  has  reported  at  Fort  Jacl^n 
for  an  extended  tour  of  active  duty 
with  the  Eighth  Division.  First  Lieut. 
Fain  has  been  assigned  as  assistant 
to  Lieut.-Col.  John  A.  Hettinger,  in¬ 
telligence  officer  of  the  Elighth  Di¬ 
vision. 

Alvin  McGowan,  police  reporter, 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun,  has 


porter  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  L/'iiioii. 
has  completed  two  weeks’  familiari¬ 
zation  duty  in  the  11th  Naval  District 
intelligence  section.  He  is  a  lieuten¬ 
ant-commander  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Campbell  Carroll  of  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Quebec  Legislature  Press  Gallery, 
succeeding  Guy  Jasmin,  formerly  of 
Le  Canada,  Montreal.  For  the  18th 
consecutive  year  Damase  Potvin  of 
Montreal  La  Presse,  Montreal,  has 
been  elected  secretary. 

Henry  C.  Lapidus,  editor  ot  tht 
Wildwood  (N.  J.)  Leader,  sustained 
bums  on  his  left  hand  Jan.  12,  while 
rescuing  two  sisters  from  a  burning 
dwelling.  Lapidus  was  at  police  head¬ 
quarters  covering  an  auto  accident 
when  the  alarm  went  off  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  reach  the  scene.  The 
women  were  trapped  indoors  and  he 
helped  them  out  of  windows. 

Hinton  McLeod,  reporter.  Concord 
(N.  C.)  Tribune,  has  entered  the  army 
air  corps. 

Frank  Kuest,  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press. 
has  been  promoted  to  copy  reader  on 
the  city  desk,  filling  the  spot  vacated 
a  month  ago  when  Charles  C.  Hu- 
shaw  was  elevated  to  city  editor. 
Charles  Hed,  former  copy  assistant  in 
the  sports  department,  takes  over 
Kuest’s  old  position. 

Lee  Merriman,  news  editor,  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Cal.)  Star-News  and  Post,  is 
author  of  a  book,  “Between  Dead¬ 
lines,”  just  published  by  Benjamin  H. 
Sanlxim  &  Co.,  of  Chicago  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  Subtitled  “A  Realistic  Study  of 
Journalism,”  the  volume  is  intended 
primarily  for  college  and  prep  school 
journalism  students. 

Lura  Werner  has  succeeded  Jean 
Ward  as  woman’s  page  editor  of  the 
Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post-Advocate.  Miss 
Ward  resigned  to  be  married  or. 
Christmas  Day  to  Preston  I.  Vraden- 
burg  of  Los  Angeles. 

Francis  E.  Carney,  formerly  city 
editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  has 
become  chief  clerk  of  Utica’s  city 
court. 

P.  H.  Bradley,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 
has  become  a  member  of  the  personal 
staff  of  New  York  State  Assembly 
Speaker  Oswald  D.  Heck,  who  comes 
from  Schenectady. 

John  Mooney,  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  -  News,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Leg¬ 
islative  Correspondents  Association  at 
Albany.  Warren  Moscow,  New  York 
Times,  was  elected  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  William  W.  Tyler,  Associated 
Press,  second,  and  Donald  Coe,  United 
Press,  third.  Re-elected  were  George 
W.  Herrick,  New  York  Telegraph. 
secretary,  and  Raymond  I.  Borst. 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  treasurer.  L«o 
W.  O’Brien,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  was  renamed  chairman  oi  the 
board  of  directors. 

Capt.  Winfield  S.  Hill,  city  editor. 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian 
is  back  at  his  desk  after  his  honor¬ 
able  discharge  from  the  army  because 
of  physical  disability. 

Russell  Viets,  son  of  P.  Frederick 
Viets,  circulation  manager  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  help  Robert  D.  Byrnes,  po¬ 
litical  writer,  in  covering  the  state 
legislature  which  began  its  1941  ses¬ 
sions  this  week. 

Seth  Whitmore,  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 


been  placed  in  charge  of  the  San  State  Journal,  has  been  reappointed 
Diego  office  of  the  International  News  Michigan  softball  commissioner. 
Service,  succeeding  Charles  Held,  Charles  K  Broughton,  editor,  She- 
who  has  taken  a  position  with  the  boygan  (Wks.)  Press,  has  announced 
Consolidated  Aircraft  Corp.  that  he  is  retiring  as  Democratic  Na- 

Jerry  MacMullen,  waterfront  re-  tional  Committeeman  on  February  1 
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Skoti  “Takai. 


the  AP  had  a  scoop  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  when  under  a  headline 
“Tepelini  is  reported  in  Greek  hands” 
the  following  credit  line  appeared: 

500  Seats  Provided 
By  the  Associated  Press 
■ 

A  PHEINOMENON  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  startle  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  and  set  science  circles  in  gen¬ 
eral  abuzz  was  reported  by  the  Ranger 
(Tex.)  Times  in  its  Tuesday,  Jan.  7, 
issue: 

TRUCK  DRIVER  WHO 
WAS  BURNED 
FATALLY  RECOVERS 

■ 

THIS  little  note  might  call  attention 
to  some  quick  thinking  by  one  of  the 
boys  in  journalism’s  ranks. 

Ace  Rosener,  free-lance  photogra¬ 
pher,  was  enroute  to  downtown  Bal¬ 
timore  when  a  fire-truck  flashed  by. 
Rosener  chased  the  truck  to  an  auto¬ 
mobile  sales  and  service  building.  It 
was  a  seven-alarm  fire.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  cars  were  destroyed,  and  the  loss 
was  more  than  $150,000.  But  Rosener 
didn’t  have  a  camera  with  him. 

Shrewdly  he  ran  to  a  nearby  drug¬ 
store  and  purchased  a  $2  camera  and  a 
roll  of  film,  ran  back  to  the  fire, 
snapped  a  series  of  pictures,  and 
rushed  them  to  the  Baltimore  News- 
Post.  One  was  good  for  a  six-colrunn 
cut  on  page  1.  It  scooped  the  town. 
■ 

THIS  HEADLINE  appeared  on  page  1 
of  the  Jan.  11  issue  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Age-Herald: 

BICYCLE  IS  STOLEN 

FROM  PATROLMAN 

WITH  RED  FRAME 
But  the  body  of  the  story  explained 
that  this  was  the  way  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  theft  was  carried  by 
WSGN,  News-Age-Herald  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

■ 

A  LITTLE  late,  but  George  Wallace, 
political  writer  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  last  week  received  the  usual 
Christmas  present  from  Leo  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  former  police  reporter  and 
later  radio  editor  of  the  Star,  now  a 
Detroit  radio  executive. 

When  Fitzpatrick  was  a  reporter  he 
and  Wallace  shared  the  same  desk.  The 
Christmas  in  1928  after  Fitzpatrick  had 
gone  to  Detroit,  Wallace  cleaned  out 
the  desk  and  sent  his  former  desk- 
mate  a  typewriter  ribbon,  pen  and  ink 
eraser,  a  vial  that  once  contained  glue. 


IN  COLUMBUS  AND 

CENTRAL 

OHIO 

KEADEKS  t  ADVEETISEKS 
BOTH  SAY: 

THE 

COLUMBUS 

DISPATCH 

ALONE 


two  broken  penholders  and  four  paper 
clips. 

The  following  Christmas  Wallace 
opened  a  nicely  wrapped  and  deco¬ 
rated  package  received  from  Fitzpatrick, 
revealing  the  assortment  of  desk  mate¬ 
rials.  Each  Christmas  since  the  “gift” 
has  been  interchanged  alternately.  It 
would  not  be  Christmas  for  Wallace  or 
Fitzpatrick  if  the  unusual  gift  did  not 
arrive. 

■ 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


NEW  CITY  EDITOR 

Leslie  Midgley,  city  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  has 
joined  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
as  re-write  man.  George  C.  Suther¬ 
land,  former  secretary  to  Gov.  George 
H.  Dem  (who  later  became  Secretary 
of  War)  and  to  Gov.  Henry  H.  Blood 
of  Utah,  becomes  city  editor  of  the 
Deseret  News  in  place  of  Mr.  Midgley. 
Homer  Anderson  was  appointed 
church  editor  of  the  Deseret  News  in 
place  of  John  R.  Talmage,  transferred 
to  the  copy  desk. 


ESTES  STARTS  WEEKLY 

Carl  L.  Estes,  widely  known  East 
Texas  publisher,  published  the  first 
issue  of  his  weekly  newspaper  Janu¬ 
ary  3  at  Hawkins,  the  newest  oil  field 
in  East  Texas.  Associated  with 
Colonel  Estes  in  this  new  enterprise 
are  S.  A.  Parker  and  Louis  F.  Hart. 
Colonel  Elstes  is  publisher  of  the 
Longview  Daily  News  and  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal  and  owns  several  other 
East  Texas  Newspaper  properties.  He 
is  also  president  and  publisher  of 
East  Texas  Oil, 


“AS  LONG  AS 

I  I  hope  to  read  daily  TheC ommerctal 
Appeal  and  the  Bible.** 

Everyone  in  Mississippi  calls  her  “Mother” 
Berry.  From  the  days  of  tight-laced 
basques  and  flowing  hoop  skirts  down  to 
today,  this  charming  little  old  lady  has  been 
a  mother  to  the  girl  students  of  Mississippi’s 
historic  Blue  Mountain  College,  Three 
generations  of  college  girls  have  been  molded 
by  her  care  and  guidance  since  the  school  was 
founded  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  by  her 
father,  Confederate  General  Lowrey.  The 
narrative  of  her  experiences  during  the  war 
is  just  as  colorful  as  a  chapter  from  “Gone 
With  the  Wind,”  and  just  as  interesting. 

She  is  90  years  old  now.  Her  90th  birthday 
party  was  the  feature  of  the  college  home¬ 
coming.  President  Roosevelt  sent  her  a 
personal  note  of  congratulations,  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Pat  Harrison  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  her  party. 

We  have  a  letter  ourselves  from  Mother 
Berry  that  we  treasure  very  much.  In  her 
letter  she  says: 

“I  have  been  reading  The  Commercial  Appeal 
for  more  than  65  years,  and  my  father  read 
it  before  me.  ...  I  think  this  daily  has  been 
coming  to  our  college  library  since  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  school.  ...  I  hope  to  read  the 
pages  of  The  Commercial  Appeal  the  rest  of 
my  life,  which,  however,  can  only  be  a  few 
more  years  at  most.  . .  .  But  as  long  as  I  live, 

I  hope  to  read  daily  The  Commercial  Appeal 
and  the  Bible.” 


I  LIVE... 


Her  tribute  symbolizes  the  close  bond  be¬ 
tween  The  Commercial  Appeal  and  its  read¬ 
ers — a  bond  which  has  made  it  far  more  than 
just  a  great  newspaper.  The  Commercial 
Appeal  has  been  the  expression  of  the  South 
and  its  people  in  the  past  101  years.  Today 
it  spans  for  them  the  long  gulf  between  the 
nostalgic  Old  South  and  the  completely 
modern  New  South — the  South  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  diversifled  farming  and  phenomenal 
prosperity. 

It  is  their  remarkable  loves  and  loyalties 
which  make  The  Commercial  Appeal  remark¬ 
ably  rich  in  reader  influence  .  .  .  remarkably 
rich  in  reader  responsiveness  to  advertising. 


The  Commercial  Appeal  and  The  Press-Scimitar 
are  the  two  great  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
serving  Memphis.  Represented  by  the  National 
Advertising  Department  o/  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  Also  in  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Memphis  and  San  Francisco. 
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Washington  Works  at 
“Diffusion”  of  Contracts 


FACED  by  the  obvious  fact  that  there 
will  be  more  than  enough  work  for 
all  when  the  lend-lease  bill  (in  pres¬ 
ent  or  changed  form)  becomes  law, 
Washington  attention  has  been  turned 
to  the  task  of  “diffusion” — spreading 
out  existing  and  new  contracts,  as 
well  as  emergency  plant  construction. 

This  means  new  factories  and  pay¬ 
rolls  for  many  communities  which  up 
to  now  have  not  directly  felt  the  up¬ 
swing  in  purchasing  power.  For  in¬ 
stance,  areas  in  which  agriculture  has 
been  the  only  important  income  source 
may  be  converted  into  year-around 
production  centers:  farm  crops  in  their 
season,  industrial  output  at  other 
times. 


That  would  be  a  boon  to  the  “farm 
belt”  and  to  its  suppliers.  Already, 
there  has  been  marked  improvement 
in  agriculture.  Farm  cash  income  in 
1940  amounted  to  9,000  million  dol¬ 
lars  compared  with  4,682  million 
dollars  in  1932,  and  the  1940  income 
of  farmers  had  a  purchasing  power 
about  80%  greater  than  that  of  1932. 
With  continued  government  aid  and 
the  certainty  that  agriculture  will 
keep  abreast  of  the  national  income, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
sets  10  billion  dollars  as  a  likely  figure 
for  1942  farm  cash  income. 

Passed  on  to  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Commission  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  this  sugges- 
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ARMT  COXTBACT8  NAVY  CONTRACTS 

STATE  inly  1  to  Dec.  16  to  Joly  1  to  Dee.  16  to 


Dm.  18,  1940 

81,  Inel.  1940  Dm.  15,  1910 

31,  InrI.  1040 

Alabama  . 

$26,927,317 

$171,618 

$32,626,596 

Arizona  . 

1,148,246 

Arkansas  . 

4,640,820 

65,179 

California  . 

.  569,132,582 

1,549,079 

541,209,078 

$68,992,861 

Colorado  . 

7,121,684 

207,938 

773,519 

42,270 

Connecticut  . 

.  166,821,307 

2,834,486 

335,614,661 

984,950 

Delaware  . 

21,147,818 

386,758 

3,390,354 

34,509 

Dist.  of  Columbia... 

3,960,752 

739,317 

6,143,957 

226,871 

Florida  . 

15,872,220 

96,071 

25,637,136 

58,890 

Georgia  . 

27,417,531 

3,926,613 

940,501 

2,887 

Idaho  . 

9,719 

8,250 

Illinois  . 

.  261,984,782 

11,045,072 

33,368,207 

2,129,979 

Indiana  . 

.  165,008,928 

76,540,719 

843,195 

3,716,391 

Iowa  . 

54,149,089 

26,905 

49,798 

23,536 

Kansas  . 

40,166,787 

83,085 

1,030,798 

Kentucky  . 

9,642,560 

65,578 

5,761,519 

Louisiana  . 

10,419,312 

1,465,204 

4,562,542 

131,694 

Maine  . 

4,611,218 

339,709 

127,537,808 

38,407,732 

Maryland  . 

168,776,690 

3,283,012 

121,535,137 

192,213 

Massachusetts  . 

63,187,086 

14,524,472 

666,516,057 

56,511,797 

Michigan  . 

.  481,424,286 

65,629,510 

9,848,406 

6,051,271 

Minnesota  . 

4,860,609 

277,013 

877,118 

5,686,649 

Mississippi  . 

10,051,932 

2,013,696 

2,000,000 

Missouri  . 

.  293,507,830 

1,240,994 

4,483,411 

251,301 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  . 

10.841,200 

19,395 

16,249 

Nevada  . 

2,199,500 

New  Hampshire . . . . 

3,536,672 

886,294 

87,887,140 

20,887 

New  Jersey  . 

.  341,113,398 

69,396,002 

797,904,021 

44,423,313 

New  York  . 

.  547,868,918 

42,043,936 

531,458,905 

59,345,961 

North  Carolina  . . . . 

17,386,279 

24,694,930 

588,067 

194,054 

North  Dakota  . 

Ohio  . 

.  168,793,721 

7,712,952 

54,455,722 

1,021,185 

Oklahoma  . 

3,414,057 

41,250 

1,859,881 

Oregon  . 

2,913,851 

1,047,934 

1,066,851 

Pennsylvania  . 

259,656,082 

7,631,868 

643,909,453 

20,953,071 

Rhode  Island  . 

5,952,458 

3,507,820 

33,008,494 

136,874 

South  Carolina . 

8,805,397 

9,066,124 

106,248,516 

12,695,548 

South  Dakota  . 

132,960 

Tennessee  . 

16,937,711 

28,607,568 

241,945 

Texas  . 

58,636,813 

6,505,328 

123,770,851 

Utah  . 

6,217,633 

5!550 

Vermont  . 

i!258,349 

92!310 

96,600 

5,288 

Virginia  . 

85,597,693 

7,681,554 

722,269,173 

14,418,772 

Washington  . 

.  152,735,980 

1,046,411 

300,244,311 

34,116,889 

West  Virginia  . 

17,523,264 

268,430 

4,620,132 

45,099,928 

Wisconsin  . 

27,655,327 

2,932,262 

35,100,100 

969,144 

1.998.566 

11.135 

Outside  Continental  U.  S. 

21,883,410 

Canal  Zone  . 

11,355,934 

66,777 

2o!27o!500 

4,224,000 

Hawaii  . 

2,042,521 

532,500 

62,612,786 

20,639 

Puerto  Rico . 

12,817,894 

76,215 

2,718  556 

Cu^  . 

10,804,030 

Total  . $4,164,356,170  $397,248,728  $5,502,807,383  $424,242,670 

NOTE:  In  addition,  to  the  total  in  Column  4,  $266,765,600  haa  been  awarded  for 
Naval  veaael  conatruetion,  but  no  breakdown  la  available  by  atatea. 


lion:  “This  Department  is  interested  in 
encouraging  the  location  of  new  indus¬ 
trial  facilities  in  areas  of  rural  unem¬ 
ployment  and  low  commercial  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  Such  location  can 
promote  rural  welfare  and  partly 
check  the  present  drain  on  rural  re¬ 
sources  both  human  and  material.  The 
military  and  social  objectives  may 
harmonize.” 

The  War  Department,  too,  moved 
for  better  distribution  of  defense  con¬ 
tracts,  now  allocated  in  huge  sums  to 
firms  sufficiently  large  to  embark  up¬ 
on  the  ambitious  orders.  Contractors 
were  urged  by  Undersecretary  Robert 
P.  Patterson  to  sublet  more  of  their 
work  to  smaller  companies.  This,  he 
reminded,  would  remove  serious  ob¬ 
stacles  caused  by  shortages  of  manu¬ 
facturing  capacity  devoted  to  the  de¬ 
fense. 

A  survey  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  showed  a  total  of  only  185,000 
workers  of  required  skills  available 
for  jobs.  As  plants  move  into  extra 
shifts  and  new  facilities  go  into  oper¬ 
ation,  there  will  be  few  families  with¬ 
out  a  weekly  pay  envelope. 

An  idea  of  the  enormousness  of  the 
defense  program  may  be  obtained  by 
examining  a  single  day’s  contracts 
awards  for  one  seemingly  insignificant 
item.  On  January  11,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  signed  for  delivery  of  gas 
mask  charcoal  and  otlier  chemicals  for 
use  in  defense  against  gas — at  $10,000,- 
000.  Supplies  in  New  York  City, 
Columbus,  O.,  Glendale,  Calif.,  Seattle, 


Wash.,  Cambridge,  Mass..  Midland 
Mich.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  St! 
Louis,  Mo.,  will  share  the  business. 

Macon,  Ga.,  again  entered  the  de¬ 
fense  picture  with  an  authorization  to 
build  a  $1,673,315  plant  for  ordnance 
equipment.  Already  supplying  food, 
ships,  and  a  broad  catalog  of  radio  and 
electrical  supplies,  Camden,  N.  J.,  was 
selected  for  a  $3,125,619  order  for 
heavy  forgings. 

At  the  suggestion  of  advertising 
agency  executives  who  are  acting  as 
advisors  to  the  Editor  &  Publishq 
Marketing  and  Research  Bureau,  a 
new  schedule  of  state  analyses  of  De¬ 
fense  expenditures  has  been  adopted. 
The  first  of  the  new  listing  appears  in 
the  current  issue. 

This  week  the  latest  available  com¬ 
pilations  of  Army  and  Navy  expen¬ 
ditures  are  published,  and  next  week 
a  similar  state  analysis  of  WP.A.  De¬ 
fense  Projects,  U.S.H.A.  Defense 
Housing  Projects  and  Federal  Secur¬ 
ity  Agency  expenditures  for  Educa¬ 
tion  Defense  Training  will  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

Because  these  listing  include  all 
contracts  and  expenditures  as  re¬ 
ported  in  press  releases  for  the  pe¬ 
riods  indicated  by  the  dates  at  the 
top  of  the  columns,  and  also  because 
these  figures  include  many  smaller 
amounts  than  were  used  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  Editor  &  Publisher  tabulations, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  alternate  the 
Army  and  Navy  tables  with  those  of 
the  FWA  and  FSA. 


OVER  $90,000,000  ID 

National  Defense  rders 

FOR  PONTIAC,  MICH.  INDUSTRIES 

Mounting  defense  orders  for  Pontiac  are  substantially 
increasing  employment  in  large  automotive  industries  and 
are  releasing  added  millions  of  dollars  in  payrolls  which 
now  exceed  any  previous  high  peak.  Advertisers  effectively 
reach  this  important  market  with  one  daily  newspaper 
which  is  providing  the  greatest  coverage  in  history  at  an 
exceptionally  low  cost. 

INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLLS 

$38,439,880 

IN  1940 

$25,644,840 

IN  1939 

>17,644,840 

IN  1938 


DECEMBER.  1940  PAYROLLS— $4,439,880 
DECEMBER.  1939  PAYROLLS— $3,147,000 
DECEMBER,  1938  PAYROLLS— $2,563,960 
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Continuation  of 
Tax  Testimony 

continued  from  page  8 

Denver  Post. — Mr.  Cruickshank  con¬ 
sidered  the  purcha.se  of  the  Denver 
Post  in  1930,  and  made  a  survey  of 
it  at  that  time.  Did  not  get  an  option 
on  the  property.  “If  an  option  had 
been  signed,  we  would  have  owned 
the  Denver  Post  now.”  Negotiations 
reached  a  point  where  a  price  was 
being  considered,  which  took  into  ac¬ 
count  whatever  the  intangibles  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  book  value  of  the  assets 
on  the  balance  sheet. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer.  —  In  Jan., 
1939,  in  the  case  of  Elverson  Corp.  v. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Mr.  Van  Benthuysen  valued  shares  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  the  basis 
that  the  major  factor  affecting  the 


count  available  to  anticipate  what 
earnings  could  be  made  in  the  future. 
On  the  basis  of  those  earnings,  in 
addition  to  those  that  had  been  speci¬ 
fied  as  earnings  for  previous  years, 
they  decided  that  the  price  of  $5,350,000 
could  be  paid  for  the  paper.  The  Bid¬ 
ders  were  minority  stockholders  when 
the  paper  was  purchased.  In  1930 
Owens  was  a  minority  stockholder, 
with  235^%  of  the  stock;  in  1940  he 
owned  21  and  a  fraction  per  cent  in 
his  family.  The  paper  reported  earn¬ 
ings  of  $532,000  a  year  for  five  years. 

St.  Paul  Daily  News. — Bought  by 
the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  Co.,  which 
was  the  predecessor  company  of  North¬ 
west  Publications,  Sept.  5,  1934,  for 
$750,000.  The  circulation  was  about 
80,000.  Nothing  was  set  up  for  intan¬ 
gibles  at  the  time,  but  when  they  dis¬ 
continued  it  foiu:  or  five  years  later 
they  wanted  to  figure  what  they  had 
paid  for  intangibles,  and  a  value  of 
$5.40  was  calculated  per  subscriber. 


value  was  earnings.  He  foimd  earn¬ 
ing  power  of  the  common  stock  to  be  DovidsOllS  Gore 

$5  a  share,  and  capitalized  it  at  eight  _  t  >1  i  i 
times.  Prior  to  die  depression,  he  TOf  lilDGlj  ASK  $2U0/UUU 
thought,  about  10  times  earnings  was  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Jan.  15— Trial  of 
a  common  basis  for  valuation,  although  two  $100,000  libel  suits  continued  in 


some  papers  sold  for  more  than  10 
times  earnings. 

Mr.  Hossack,  in  the  same  case,  de¬ 
termined  average  earnings  over  a  9- 
year  period,  1925  to  1933  inclusive; 
deducted  mortgage  interest  and  note 
interest,  arriving  at  a  balance  avail¬ 
able  for  preferred  and  common  stock. 
Deducted  preferred  dividends  and 
divided  remainder  by  number  of  com¬ 
mon  shares  outstanding  to  get  earn¬ 
ings  per  share.  This  was  wiAout  giv¬ 
ing  effect  to  the  merger  of  the  Ledger. 
He  added  $1.41  per  share  as  the 
Ledger’s  earnings,  to  get  $4.70  per 
share  total  earnings,  and  capitalized 
this  at  8  times  to  get  the  value  of  the 
stock  at  $37.50  per  share,  for  majority 
stock. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Pioneer  Press, 
Sunday  Pioneer  Press.— When  Mr. 
Owens  left  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  in  July,  1927,  he  and  the 
Bidders  made  a  contract  to  purchase 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  St  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  and  Sunday  Pioneer  Press,  for 
$5,350,000,  the  price  being  set  by  the 
owner,  C.  K.  Blandin.  Owens  was 
publisher  of  the  paper  from  Oct.  1, 
1927,  when  it  was  taken  over,  until  he 
resigned  at  the  end  of  1938.  In  setting 
up  the  books  after  the  purchase  and 
appraisal,  the  difference  between  the 
tangibles  and  the  purchase  price  was 
represented  as  goodwill,  about  $3,500,- 
000.  They  bought  the  going  news¬ 
paper;  not  the  stock,  ^e  building 
housing  the  newspaper  was  leased; 
they  got  one  building  which  had  the 
presses,  and  another  building  of  little 
value,  with  a  small  piece  of  property. 
B.  H.  Bidder,  Joseph  Bidder  and 
Owens  went  over  every  expense  ac- 


Federal  Court  today  before  Judge 
Curtis  L.  Waller  with  counsel  for  the 
defense  presenting  a  series  of  “justi¬ 
fication”  witnesses. 

The  suits  which  have  been  com¬ 
bined  for  trial  were  brought  by  Her¬ 
bert  Davidson  and  Julius  Davidson, 
publishers  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
News  Journal,  against  R.  H.  Gore, 
publisher  of  the  Daytcma  Beach  Sun- 
Record. 

The  complaints  charge  that  libelous 
statements  about  the  plaintiffs  were 
published  in  the  Sun-Record  on  Jan. 
5,  1937,  in  an  editorial  by  Gore.  The 
editorial  was  in  connection  with  a 
controversy  over  removal  of  elected 
Daytona  Beach  city  officials  on  Jan.  1, 
1937,  by  then  governor  Dave  Sholtz. 

Witnesses  who  testified  about  the 
general  reputation  in  Daytona  Beach 
of  the  Davidsons  in  connection  with 
their  participation  in  politics  included 
T.  E.  Fitzgerald,  publisher  of  a  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  weekly  newspaper,  and 
Ernest  Padgett,  former  mayor. 


Fortune 

COVERS  BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news¬ 
paper  covers  its  city 
—by  assignments  to 
its  staff  of  63  editors, 
writers,  researchers 
and  assistants. 


Employment 

Problems— 

of  busy  executives  ere  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  vdien 
they  ask  assistance  from 
The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Each 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  iriio 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wln^ 

THE  PEBSONHEL 
BUBEAU 

of  Sgaa  Bello  Chi 

James  C.  KIper,  Directer 
35  L  Wocker  Drira,  Chkaga,  ID. 


AIR  EXPRESS  SPEED  HEIPS 


Kite  m  mssts  roiunc-faiu 

. . .  says  James  W.  Brown,  Jr., 

Publisher  of  Editor  and  Publisher 


Magazines  and  newspapers  must  reach  the  public  "on  sched¬ 
ule.”  That’s  why  "Jim”  Brown  uses  Air  Express . . .  and  gives 
you  a  tip  to  take  advantage  of  this  super- speed  service  for 
’most  anything  you  have  to  send — whether  advertising  copy, 
plates,  displays  or  presentations.  In  addition  to  3  mile-a- 
minute  speed  in  the  sky,  and  a  coordination  of  air  and  rail 
service.  Air  Express  sprints  on  the  ground,  offering  special 
pick-up  and  special  delivery  at  no  extra  charge  within  our 
regular  vehicle  limits  in  all  cities  and  principal  towns.  Prove 
for  yourself  that  Air  Express  is  tops . . .  use  it  today.  Simply 
phone  Railway  Express,  Air  Express  Division. 
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•28— C  IRCULATION 


Circulators  Look  for 
Higher  Mail  Rates 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


LOOKING  AHEAD  into  1941,  it  would 

seem  that  further  increases  in  mail 
subscription  as  well  as  in  home  deliv¬ 
ery  prices  are  in  store,  circulations  are 
likely  to  increase  in  those  areas  where 
army  cantonments  are  located,  econ¬ 
omy  as  always  will  be  the  watchword, 
and  circulation  expense  will  be  in 
about  the  same  proportion  of  revenue 
as  in  1940,  judging  from  comments 
received  in  an  Editor  &  PtreusHER 
survey  among  ICMA  officers  and 
directors. 

There  were  some  variations  to  the 
above  summary,  but,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  circulation  managers  are  looking 
forward  to  another  record-breaking 
year.  While  indications  point  to  a  con¬ 
tinued  growth  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions,  it  is  significant  that  most  circu¬ 
lators  are  not  making  any  extensive 
promotion  plans,  but  rather  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  year  of  consolidation  of 
previous  gains  through  improved  ser¬ 
vice  and  greater  emphasis  on  advanced 
planning. 

Expects  Oytstanding  Year 

H.  E.  Murphree,  Houston  Chronicle, 
summed  up  the  situation,  as  he  sees 
it,  for  1941  by  stating: 

“I  feel  that  1941  will  be  an  outstand¬ 
ing  year  for  newspapers  and  that  cir¬ 
culation  managers  will  earn  their 
salaries  more  than  ever  before,  as  new 
problems  will  be  continually  coming 
up.  The  circulations  will  grow  and 
personnels  will  be  increased,  therefore 
giving  circulation  managers  more  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  they  will  have  to 
be  on  their  toes  more  so  than  ever, 
to  meet  competition  and  give  the  cov¬ 
erage  that  conditions  will  demand.” 

In  answer  to  ovu*  questions  on 
“what’s  ahead  for  1941  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  circulation  managers?”  Mr, 
Murphree  said: 

“I  do  believe  that  the  coming  year 
will  see  further  increases  in  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices  throughout  the  nation,  also 
perhaps  mail  increases  and  street  sales 
prices.  However,  some  papers  will 
very  likely  deem  it  wise  to  make  their 
increase  only  on  home  delivery  in  the 
city  of  publication  and  perhaps  some 
papers  that  have  extremely  low  mail 
rates  will  make  increases.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Program,  of  course, 
will  bring  up  new  problems  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  getting  and  maintaining  circu¬ 
lation  while  camps  are  under  con¬ 
struction  and  after  they  are  occupied. 
Methods  of  maintaining  delivery  and 
making  collections  in  the  camps  will 
bring  on  new  difficulties,  but  will  re¬ 
sult  in  considerable  increased  circula¬ 
tion.  Steps  will  continue  to  be  taken 
to  economize  on  maintenance  of  cir¬ 
culation." 

A  Year  of  Contelidation 

E.  D.  Douienty,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  ex¬ 
pects  to  see  further  increases  in  prices 
by  papers  that  have  not  already 
brought  their  retail  prices  up  to  3 
cents  daily  and  10  cents  Sunday.  “As 
to  increased  sales  due  to  the  National 
Defense  Program,  there  will  be  some 
increase  in  sales  due  to  more  money 
in  circulation,”  he  said.  “We  do  not 
look  for  any  great  result  from  the  sale 
of  papers  at  the  cantonments  and 
training  camps.”  Mr.  Dolhenty  does 
not  anticipate  any  great  increase  in 
circulations  this  year,  asserting  that 
1941  will  be  a  year  of  consolidation 
of  present  circulation  through  im¬ 


proved  service.  Economy  is  still  the 
watchword,  he  declared. 

Don  R.  Davis,  Birmingham  News  & 
Age-Herald,  predicts  further  increases 
in  subscription  prices,  particularly  in 
rural  mail.  He  looks  for  added  circu¬ 
lation  gains  as  a  result  of  the  defense 
spending  program  and  asserts  that 
“economy  is  always  the  watchword, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  was  in 
1933,  or  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
economy.”  In  his  case,  circulation  ex¬ 
pense  will  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1940. 

Joseph  Madigan,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  is  continuing  to  stress  econ¬ 
omy,  asserting  that  returns  will  be 
watched  closer  than  ever  before.  Cir¬ 
culations  should  increase  due  to  better 
times  and  news,  he  added,  predicting 
that  the  defense  program  will  cause 
no  unusual  change  in  the  working  of 
circulation  departments. 

Predicts  Higher  Rates 

James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  looks  for  further  increases  in 
mail  subscription  prices  and  in  home 
delivery  where  newspapers  have  not 
brought  their  delivery  prices  up  to 
conform,  proportionately,  with  the 
three  or  five-cent  single  copy  price. 

“I  doubt  if  the  National  Defense 
Program  will  cause  much,  if  any 
change  in  circulation  practices  or  ac¬ 
tivities,”  stated  Mr.  Jae.  “Metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  will  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  supplying  the  large  train¬ 
ing  camps  in  their  immediate  terri¬ 
tories  as  well  as  the  local  draftees 
who  are  in  training  outside  their 
normal  circulation  area  at  no  small 
expense.  There  will  be  no  gain  in  cir¬ 
culation,  but  considerable  increase  in 
expense  from  the  latter,  but  certain 
gains  in  circulation  must  accrue  from 
the  intelligent  distribution  and  deliv¬ 
ery  of  newspapers  to  the  larger  camps. 
It  is  our  plan  to  operate  in  1941  on 
about  the  same  budget  basis  as  for 
1940.” 

J.  H.  Gorman,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  predicts  the 
most  likely  spot  where  subscription 
prices  will  rise  is  in  the  RFD  mail 
classification.  He  looks  for  circulation 
gains  for  newspapers  close  to  canton¬ 
ments,  adding  that  newspapers  may 
have  to  make  a  special  rate  for  sol¬ 
diers  from  their  home  towns.  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  looking  for  circulation 
economies  wherever  possible,  he 
warned.  The  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
promotion  budget  will  be  maintained 
at  about  the  present  level,  he  said, 
with  “just  the  old  straight-line  method 
of  sampling  and  canvassing”  the  prin¬ 
cipal  means  of  getting  new  subscribers. 

Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  does  not  anticipate  any  further 
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increases  in  subscription  prices,  but 
predicts  that  many  newspapers  will 
be  forced  to  increase  rural  mail  prices 
during  1941.  “So  far,”  he  said,  “there 
has  been  more  talk  than  action  on 
increasing  mail  rates,  the  average 
newspaper  hesitating  to  move  because 
of  competitive  factors.  It  has  been  our 
opinion,  based  on  experience  here  at 
the  Enquirer,  that  such  fears  are 
groundless;  that  it  is  possible  to  raise 
mail  subscription  rates  without  ex¬ 
cessive  losses  regardless  of  competi¬ 
tive  tactics  or  policies.” 

On  matters  of  economy,  Mr.  Staab 
believes  that  rising  industrial  and 
business  spending  income,  plus  vital 
national  news,  should  give  sufficient 
impetus  to  circulation  to  avoid  ex¬ 
cessive  expenditures.  “The  big  job 
that  confronts  circulation  managers,” 
he  declared,  “is  to  spend  money 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  In 
other  words  we  must  continually  ana¬ 
lyze  our  operations  and  shift  expendi¬ 
tures  from  one  classification  to  an¬ 
other  if  changing  conditions  and  ter¬ 
ritories  warrant  such  change.  There 
must  be  greater  advance  planning  than 
ever  before.” 

Robert  W.  Taylor.  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  writes  that  his  New  Year’s 
resolution  is  “to  keep  my  eyes  and 
mind  open  for  any  new  ideas  that  will 
help  to  operate  my  department  with 
greater  economy.  I  will  be  on  the 
lookout  for  any  new  plans  that  will 
enable  me  to  secure  more  revenue  for 
my  publisher.  I  will  look  for  new 
ways  and  means  to  promote  greater 
harmony  and  understanding  between 
our  carriers,  their  parents  and  the 
Journal  circulation  department.” 

Clem  D.  O’Rourke,  Cleveland  Press, 
drawing  on  his  experiences  cjf  the  past 
year  during  which  the  Cleveland  pa¬ 
pers  did  away  with  street  sales  boys, 
states: 


our  present  subscription  prices,”  he 
said.  “Obviously,  many  complications 
are  possible,  but  I  have  not  heard  any 
general  discussions  in  the  West  that 
would  lead  me  to  anticipate  further 
price  increases  on  the  (^oast  in  the 
immediate  future.” 

Mr.  Knox  does  not  expect  any  large 
gains  in  circulation  as  far  as  the  mili. 
tary  training  camps  are  concerned. 
“The  paper  should,  of  course,  be  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  aggressively,  so  that 
the  natural  demand  can  be  supplied, 
but  expensive  promotion  activity 
would  be  wasted  because  of  the  tran¬ 
sient  nature  of  cantonment  circula¬ 
tion,”  he  remarked. 

He  urged  greater  attention  to  econ¬ 
omy,  pointing  out  if  circulation 
responds  as  expected,  promotion  can 
safely  be  decreased. 

Frank  E.  Henderson,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Daily  Province,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  American  circulators  will 
soon  have  to  face  similar  problems 
already  confronted  by  Canaffians.  He 
states: 

“Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we 
have  been  faced  with  requests  for  free 
copies  from  organizations  all  over 
Canada,  as  well  as  from  Great  Britain. 
If  we  had  complied  with  these  re¬ 
quests,  we  would  have,  by  now,  a 
very  extensive  free  circulation.  We 
have  been  working  military  camps, 
although  the  work  is  expensive  and 
the  production  light. 

“As  to  our  plans  for  1941,  we  do 
not  anticipate  an  increased  budget, 
but  plan  to  carry  on  our  usual  work 
with  our  carrier  salesmen.” 

NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  George  D.  Close,  Inc.,  its  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1. 


“We  have  been  going  through  the 
experimental  stage  of  assuring  com¬ 
plete  coverage  of  all  of  our  store  out¬ 
lets  without  going  crazy  on  returns 
since  elimination  of  corner  boys  last 
June.  Our  pioneering  in  an  effort  to 
find  such  a  basis  of  operation  has 
proven  very  interesting.  It  has  taught 
us  among  other  things  that  a  lot  of 
the  old  circulation  coverage  theories 
were  not  facts.  Consequently,  we 
have  brushed  the  cobwebs  away  from 
our  eyes  on  a  good  many  points.” 


HOE 

precision 

SHAVING 

MACHINES 


Urges  Carefal  Planning 

Phil  M.  Knox,  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune,  thinks  1941  is  going  to  be  a 
good  circulation  year.  He  believes, 
however  any  increase  in  subscription 
prices  will  only  follow  a  general  trend 
of  all  commodity  prices.  “If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  successful  in  stabilizing 
other  prices  we  can  hope  to  maintain 
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©bituarp 

^■T.TAM  G.  HUTTON,  67  years  old, 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  died  of  pneumonia 
Jan.  12  at  his  home.  He  first  worked 
for  the  paper  in  1917  when  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
weekly,  switching  to  editorials  in 
1926  when  that  edition  was  discon¬ 
tinued. 

H.  R.  Kay,  son-in-law  of  Amon  G. 
Carter,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
publisher,  died  Jan.  10  in  Dallas  from 
injuries  received  in  an  automobile 
accident. 

FkANKLiN  P.  Shumway,  director  of 
his  own  advertising  agency,  died  at 
his  home  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  Jan.  10 

I  at  the  age  of  84. 

Abchie  M.  Lyons,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Transcript  staff  member  for  the  past 
20  years,  died  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brig¬ 
ham  Hospital,  Boston,  Jan.  7  at  the 
age  of  64. 

William  G.  Kirschbaum,  87,  for  39 
years  a  reporter  for  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Morning  Mercury  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard,  died  Jan.  9. 

James  B.  Adams,  72,  veteran  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  Press-Union  newspapers  and 
Atlantic  county  bar,  died  Jan.  10. 

Albert  H.  Siewert,  74,  for  more 
than  50  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  ending  as  general 
stq;>erintendent  of  the  composing  room 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  1926,  died 
of  pneumonia  in  Detroit  Jan.  10. 

George  H.  Blaui,  cartoonist  and 
poet  for  the  Boston  Evening  Globe, 
died  Jan.  10  at  the  age  of  78.  He  had 

I  been  with  the  Globe  art  department 
for  46  years.  In  1886  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Herald  where  he 
WOTked  for  nine  years  until  he  joined 
the  Globe. 

Frank  Kirkpatrick,  55,  for  many 
years  a  Pittsburgh  newspaperman, 
died  Jan.  10  after  a  long  illness.  At 
various  times  he  was  employed  on  all 
Pittsburgh  papers.  From  1915  to  1917 
he  was  city  editor  of  the  old  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post,  going  from  there  to  the 
same  position  on  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times. 

Balfe  Ban  Johnson,  71,  veteran 
Western  Union  telegrapher  and  head 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  News 
Bureau,  died  Jan.  13.  He  retired  from 
the  wire  company  last  April,  but  con¬ 
tinued  his  news  bureau  work  until  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  which 
followed  an  abdominal  operation. 

Adrian  J.  Combe,  54,  who  for  30 
years  had  been  an  executive  of  the 
Hew  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  one 
of  its  predecessors,  the  Times-Demo- 
ent,  died  Dec.  27. 
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E.  S.  HARTER  DIES 

Fvmeral  services  were  held  Jan.  7 
for  Edward  S.  Harter,  67,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  former  Akron  publisher, 
who  died  following  a  stroke.  In  1900 
Harter  became  part  owner  of  the 
Akron  Times  and  in  1916  the  paper 
was  sold  to  W.  Kee  Maxwell  and 
Ross  Walker  who  in  later  years 
turned  it  over  to  the  Scripps-Howard 
interests  to  be  merged  with  the  Akron 
Press.  Harter  had  been  with  the 
Beacon  Journal  since  1922. 


BREWER  ON  TOUR 

Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times, 
Mercury,  and  author  of  a  nationally- 
published  series  of  articles  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  national  defense  efforts,  left 
Washington,  Jan.  9,  on  a  15,000-mile 
airplane  trip  through  Latin  and  South 
America.  With  Mrs.  Brewer,  the  New 
England  publisher  left  for  Miami  as 
the  first  stop  of  his  itinerary.  He  will 
write  a  series  of  stories  on  the  state 
of  affairs  in  South  America.  His 
stories  will  be  syndicated.  Mrs. 


Brewer  will  accompany  her  husband 
as  far  as  Jamaica,  from  where  she 
will  go  to  Panama  to  visit  friends, 
as  Mr.  Brewer  continues  his  aerial 
tour. 

MASON  IN  SERVICE 

Kenneth  Mason,  promotion  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sun  for  the  last  five 
years,  will  leave  Feb.  10  on  a  year’s 
leave-of-absence  to  serve  as  master 
sergeant  with  the  212th  Coast  Artillery, 
New  York  National  Guard.  No  one 
has  yet  been  named  to  fill  in. 


'^Dad,  why  do  they  put  it 
under  the  street?” 


^Because,  Son,  in  a  big  city  like  this  there 
isn’t  room  in  the  streets  for  enough  poles  to 
carry  all  the  telephone  lines  needed.” 

Cable  is  one  of  the  many  items  of  telephone 
apparatus  which  Western  Electric  produces. 
Were  it  not  for  cable,  millions  who  now  have 
telephones  could  not  have  them.  Well  ahead 
of  public  need.  Western  Electric  has  for  years 
pioneered  in  improving  the  art  of  cable  manu¬ 
facture,  packing  more  wires  into  limited 


space,  insulating  them  from  each  other  more 
perfectly,  and  making  the  outer  lead  cover¬ 
ing  more  resistant  to  tlestructive  forces. 

Telephones,  switchboards,  vacuum  tubes— 
to  name  but  a  few  others  — all  embody  the 
same  manufacturing  skill. 

Thus  this  Company,  source  of  supply  for 
Bell  telephone  companies,  helps  make  the 
service  they  give  the  most  reliable,  most 
economical  in  the  world. 


Western  Electric 
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Pearson,  Allen  Upheld 
In  Sweeney  Libel  Suit 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


JUST  A  FEW  DAYS  after  they  had 

filed  a  counter-suit  against  ex-Con- 
gressman  John  J.  O’Connor  of  New 
York  and  Representative  Martin  L. 
Sweeney  of  Ohio,  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  S.  Allen,  authors  of  the  “Wash¬ 
ington  Merry-Go-Round,”  were  vin¬ 
dicated  by  a  12-man  jury  on  Jan.  11 
in  the  first  court  test  of  the  chain 
libel  suits  brought  by  Sweeney  against 
them,  their  column  and  68  newspapers 
for  more  than  $7,500,000. 

In  ruling  on  what  has  been  called 
the  largest  libel  suit  in  newspaper 
history,  the  jury  held  that  the  United 
Feature  SvNDicATE-distributed  column 
had  printed  the  truth  when  it  re¬ 
ported  that  Sweeney  was  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  Father  Coughlin  and  that  he 
had  opposed  the  appointment  of  a 
foreign-born  Jew,  Eknerich  Freed,  to 
the  Federal  bench  in  Cleveland  in 

1938. 

Public  Service  Cited 

In  charging  the  jury.  Federal  Judge 
Harry  E.  Watkins  said  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent,  which  was 
the  defendant  in  this  case,  had  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  to  perform  in  reporting  the 
news,  especially  the  news  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  service,  he  said,  was 
performed  by  the  great  news  agencies, 
newspapers  and  syndicates. 

“In  so  far  as  the  Washington  Meriy- 
Go-Round  tells  the  truth  or  the  sub¬ 
stantial  truth  about  the  conduct  of 
our  President  or  other  officials,”  Judge 
Watkins  said,  “the  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round  is  furnishing  not  only  in¬ 
teresting  reading  but  is  rendering  an 
important  public  service.” 

(As  Editor  &  Pubusher  went  to 
press  late  Thursday  another  one  of 
the  suits  brought  by  Sweeney  was  be¬ 
ing  tried  in  Chicago  with  a  verdict 
expected  at  week’s  end.  The  de¬ 
fendant  is  the  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 
can.) 

The  Clarksburg  trial  was  featured 
by  testimony  from  many  national  fig¬ 
ures,  including  Joseph  B.  Keenan, 
former  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral;  Congressman  Sweeney  himself; 
Elrnest  Cuneo,  prominent  New  York 
attorney;  and  Drew  Pearson,  author 
of  the  story  in  dispute. 

Cuneo  afforded  the  most  sensational 
testimony  when  he  said  that  in  May, 

1939,  he  had  been  present  in  Har¬ 
vey’s  restaurant  in  Washington  when 
Congressman  Sweeney  said  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  had  sold  out  to  the 
Jews,  and  attacked  the  character  of 
“all  Jewish  girls.”  Sweeney  denied 
making  these  remarks  although  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  was  present  at  the  time. 

Cengrestional  Record  Produced 

Counsel  for  the  Clarksburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  James  Guiher  of 
Steptoe  &  Johnson,  introduced  page 
after  page  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  from  Cleveland  newspapers  in¬ 
dicating  that  Congressman  Sweeney 
was  known  to  be  the  spokesman  of 
Father  Coughlin  in  Congress. 

One  excerpt  from  the  Congressional 
Record  which  produced  a  sensation  in 
the  courtroom  was  an  incident  in  1936 
when  ex-Congressman  John  O’Connor, 
who  is  now  Sweeney’s  attorney, 
threatened  to  kick  Father  Coughlin 
“from  the  Capitol  to  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.”  On  Uiis  occasion  Congress¬ 
man  Sweeney  rose  to  the  defense  of 
Father  Coughlin  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  said  that 
he  was  “authorized”  to  reply  to  Con¬ 
gressman  O’Connor. 


After  the  jury  had  brought  in  its 
verdict,  O’Connor  moved  to  set  it 
aside  but  was  overruled  by  the  Court, 
which  further  decided  that  Congress¬ 
man  Sweeney  must  pay  the  costs. 

Pearson,  who  also  testified  in  court, 
commenting  on  the  decision,  said: 

“In  these  days  of  national  crisis, 
every  Congressman  should  welcome 
newspaper  comment  regarding  his 
public  acts.  But  unfortunately  the 
habit  is  growing  of  bringing  chain 
libel  suits  as  a  means  of  intimidating 
the  press  and  limiting  its  freedom. 
Realizing  this,  our  newspapers  have 
stood  fimly  with  us  in  fighting  this 
test  of  chain  libel  suits.” 

Sweeney’s  suits  have  now  been 
overruled  on  demurrers  in  the  Ohio 
and  Tennessee  State  Courts,  and  on 
a  demurrer  in  the  Federal  Court  of 
western  Virginia,  in  the  case  of  the 
Martinsville  Bulletin  v  Sweeney.  In 
Florida,  in  the  suit  against  the  Florida 
Times  Union  in  Jacksonville,  the 
Florida  court  ruled  that  no  damages 
could  be  assessed  against  the  defen¬ 
dant. 

In  Chicago,  some  time  ago.  Federal 
Judge  Holly  ruled  that  calling  any¬ 
one  the  spokesman  of  Father  Coughlin 
was  libelous  per  se.  Some  other  Fed¬ 
eral  judges,  notably  in  Milwaukee  and 
Kansas,  have  been  inclined  to  hold 
with  Judge  Holly. 

Series  on  OPM  Directors 

FOR  release  beginning  Jan.  20,  NEA 

Service  will  offer  a  six-part  profile 
of  William  Knudsen  and  Sidney  Hill¬ 
man,  directors  of  the  newly-created 
Office  of  Production  Management.  The 
series  by  Tom  Wolf,  NEA  Service  staff 
writer,  will  present  the  two  key  men 
in  America’s  defense  program,  first, 
as  immigrants  arriving  in  the  U.  S., 
and  then  show  how  their  varying  per¬ 
sonalities,  experiences  and  abilities  led 
to  their  present  views  on  labor,  man¬ 
agement  and  capital. 

Personals  and  Notes 

SIGRID  ARNE,  of  the  Washington 

staff  of  the  AP  Feature  Service,  has 
just  written  for  AP  papers  a  first 
person  story  on  playing  hostess  to 
army  draftees.  She  went  to  Fort  Dix, 
N.  J.,  for  the  yarn  and  found  the 
experience  “something  like  playing 
mother,”  she  wrote.  .  .  .  Lloyd  James 
Wright,  head  of  the  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.,  syndicate  bearing  his  name,  and 
Betty  Merrill  Petterson,  artist,  were 


More  Linage 
for  1941 

"You  are  assured  of  maximum  ex¬ 
tra  linage  when  using  a  H.  E.  S.  C. 
Cooking  School. 

"Several  new  accounts  are  utilizing 
our  service  exclusively  which  means 
more  business  for  the  newspapers 
with  whom  we  work.” 

We  conduct  more  Cooking  Schools 
for  dally  newspapers  than  any 
other  organization.  There  must  be 
a  reason  for  this  preference. 

New  Concluding  Bookings 
for  1941  Spring  Season 

Home  Economics 
Service  Corporation 

247  Park  Ava.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


Harry  Grayson,  NEA  Service  sports  editor, 
is  back  at  his  desk  after  several  days  in 
Hawaii  with  Mrs.  Grayson  and  son,  Harry, 
Jr.  He  attended  the  annual  gridiron 
classic  in  the  Pineapple  Bowl  Jan.  I,  in 
Honolulu  to  present  the  award.  Hera  ha 
is  shown  with  the  Pineapple  Bowl  Queens. 

married  at  Santa  Barbara  on  Jan.  6. . . . 
The  first  of  four  Sunday  articles  about 
the  heroes  and  winners  of  Carnegie 
Gold  Medals  for  heroism  was  sent  out 
Jan.  12  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate.  . . .  Harry  Bres- 
sler,  head  of  the  cartoon  syndicate 
bearing  his  name,  addressed  the  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.,  Junior  Woman’s  Club 
on  Jan.  9.  .  .  John  McGrail,  former 
newsman,  motion  picture  publicity  and 
advertising  executive,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  of  Col¬ 
onial  News,  and  affiliated  companies, 
Victor  S,  Fox,  president,  announced 
Jan,  14.  .  ,  .  To  interest  client  and 
non-client  editors  in  special  features 
in  its  weekly  science  page.  Science 
Service  this  week  sent  out  packages 
of  candy  made  from  whey,  ihe  dairy 
industry’s  greatest  waste  product,  to 
illustrate  a  feature  on  the  process, 
“Whey  to  Make  Candy,”  by  Dr.  Frank 
Thone.  . . .  Ray  Doherty,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  advertising  artist,  and 
his  brother,  W.  T.  Doherty,  have  begun 
syndication  of  a  daily  one-column 
panel  cartoon,  “Nuttibits”. . . .  Tristram 
Coffin,  who  has  been  executive  secre¬ 
tary  to  Governor  M.  Clifford  Townsend 
of  Indiana,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Roimd”  when 
the  Governor’s  term  expired  this  week. 
Coffin  is  a  former  Indianapolis  Times 
reporter. 

■ 

THOMSON  TO  SPEAK 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  will 
speak  in  Boston  Jan.  21  at  the  winter 
meeting  of  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association. 


New  Executive  Editor 
In  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Jan.  13— An¬ 
nouncement  has  been  made  of  the 
appointment  of  Don  Calfee  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  W.  Lyles  Hicklin 
as  executive  editor  of  Press,  Inc, 
publishers  of  the  Johnson  City  Press 
and  Chronicle  and  the  Sunday  Press- 
Chronicle, 

Calfee  has  been  serving  as  editor 
of  the  Chronicle  and  Hicklin  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Press  and  the 
Sunday  Press-Chronicle.  Under  the 
new  set-up  Hicklin  will  become  in 
complete  charge  of  the  news  depart¬ 
ments  of  both  the  afternoon  Press, 
the  morning  Chronicle,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Press-Chronicle. 

Carl  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  publisher,  in 
making  the  announcement  said  that 
Odis  Lee  Harris,  of  the  Maysville 
(Ky.)  Daily  Independent,  will  assume 
the  duties  of  telegraph  ^itor  on  the 
morning  Chronicle. 

He  also  said  that  Jimmy  Callaway, 
a  Johnson  Citian,  had  been  added  to 
the  news  staff  of  the  Press. 

■ 

New  Officers  on 
Waterloo  Courier 

Ejection  of  John  P.  von  Lackum  as 
president  of  the  W.  H.  Hartman  Com¬ 
pany,  owner  of  the  Waterloo  (la.) 
Daily  Courier,  was  announced  Jan.  10. 
He  succeeds  John  C.  Hartman,  who 
died  Jan.  3.  Mr.  Hartman’s  widow 
was  elected  vice-president.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  von  Lackum  in  that  office. 

Jackson  McCoy  was  named  editor 
of  the  Courier  and  will  continue  as 
general  manager  and  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  company.  The  new 
president,  46,  joined  the  Courier  or¬ 
ganization  26  years  ago  next  March. 

In  recent  years  he  has  been  superin¬ 
tendent  of  city  circulation.  He  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  company 
since  1924.  McCoy,  who  joined  the 
organization  in  1912,  has  been  general 
manager  and  secretary  -  treasurer 
since  1923. 

EDISON  NAI^  GILROY 

Harry  Gilroy,  a  member  of  the 
Newark  Evening  News  reportorial 
staff  for  the  last  11  years,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Jan.  15  by  Governor-elect 
Charles  Eldison  of  New  Jersey  as  his 
secretary.  Gilroy  was  the  News’ 
Washin^on  correspondent  from  1934  i 
to  1936. 

RICHARD  h/ GILLESPIE 

Richard  H.  Gillespie,  63,  editor  of 
the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate  since 
1923,  died  Jan.  15  in  Stamford. 
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BRESSLER 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

Each  year  more  client  papers  sponsor  local 
exhibits  of  Harry  Bressler's  originals.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  who  follow  hi8_  work 
assume  he  is  the  paper’s  staff  eartoonist. 
.Address,  Tlmee  Buildinc,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

BUENOS  AIRES:  PRESS  SERVICE  managed 
by  free  French  newspaperman  oflers  to  repre¬ 
sent  syndicates  and  newspapers.  “Parls- 
Press”  Casllla  SIO,  Buenos  Aires. 

HARRISBURG  (PA.)  CORRESPONDENT 

DERSO  AND  HELEN’S  CARTOONS  and  cari¬ 
catures — a  vital  and  timely  lUumination  of 
world  events. 

Wire  or  write 

Edmond  Pauker,  Inc. 

Capitol  Theatre  BuUdlng,  New  York 

otters  news  service  for  trade  Journals,  busi¬ 
ness  pairers  and  newspapers.  Photo  cerriw 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Bureau,  Box  788 
Harrisbarf,  Pa. 

PHOTOS 

FEATURES 


PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crane'i  “Case  Records.” 
Daily  illustrated.  "6  ln-1”  feature,  covenns 
love  and  marriaee  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  business  psycholosy. 
mental  hysiene.  every  week,  plus  mail  ^r- 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  SZO  North 
Mleiiiipui,  Chieaxo,  Illinois.  Bell  Syndlea^, 
Inc.,  247  West  48rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

QUICKIES  build  Want  Ad  Unace  at  a  cost  of 
17c  a  day!  A  promotion  that's  a  feature — 
read  dally  by  more  than  a  milUon  ’  Write  for 
Proofs.  Ken  Reynolds,  Ionia,  Ulch. 


FTYB  'YEARS  OF 

PHOTO-TRANSMISSION  ACHIEVEMENT 
WIDE  WORLD  covers  the  conUnent  by  win 
wherever  lone  distance  circuits  exist,  with 
transmission  time  of  seven  minutes.  For  a 
dependable,  exceptionally  enterprlslnc  News 
Picture  and  Rotocravure  Feature  Service: 
also  Mat  Service,  with  wire  coverac#  on  ktt 
stories  If  desired. 
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WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS,  INC. 
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Rich  and  affluent  guests  with  large  retinues  are  im¬ 
portant  to  hotels,  hut  the  modest  traveling  “trippers”  are 
also  precious  economic  assets.  Enough  of  them  keep 
rooms  filled  over  long  periods  of  time. 

In  precisely  the  same  way,  many  small-space  “regulars” 
can  he  the  national  advertising  backbone  of  any  news¬ 
paper.  The  trick  is  to  get  enough  of  them. 

Hotels  have  finally  discovered  the  value  of  wide-spread 
newspaper  advertising — small  space,  frequent  insertions. 
A  typical  instance — one  famed  hostelry  once  using  a  few 
magazines  only,  now  goes  into  several  hundred  papers 
from  coast-to-coast.  No — the  business  isn’t  limited  in 
volume,  It  is  estimated  that  over  5,000  hotels  are  now 
using  newspaper  schedules,  increasing  their  appropri¬ 
ations  every  year.  From  Florida’s  palm-decked  palaces 
to  sedate  Fifth  Avenue,  they’re  ALL  active. 

ONE  WAY  TO  GET  THESE  “ADVERTISING 
GUESTS”  IS  TO  GO  AFTER  THEM  THROUGH 
THOSE  WHO  PLACE  THE  BUSINESS.  AND  THOSE 
WHO  PLACE  THE  BUSINESS  CONSULT  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  EDITORIALLY  AND  ADVERTISINGLY, 
WHEN  SCHEDULES  ARE  INCREASED— NEW  TER- 
RITORY  TO  BE  TRIED. 


The  Oldest  Publishers^  and  Advertisers^  Newspaper  in  America 
Times  Building  Times  Square  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  BRyant  9-3032,  3053,  3034  and  3033 
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Agency  Does  Research 


For  St.  Louis 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 

THE  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  just 

released  an  imposing  piece  of  re¬ 
search  titled,  “A  Study  of  6,052  Women 
in  the  Home.”  The  women  referred  to 
are  St.  Louis  women,  of  course;  and 
the  sub-title  explains  what  the  study 
tells  about  them  —  “their  department 
store  buying  habits;  their  newspaper 
reading  habits;  their  advertising  read¬ 
ing  habits.”  The  study  fills  127  pages 
of  a  plastic  bound  volume  8*/^  x  11 
inches  in  size.  And  if  imposing  isn’t 
strong  enough  a  word,  there’s  another 
kicking  around  that  might  apply — 
remarkable. 

The  study  was  conducted  for  the 
Post-Dispatch  by  the  Anfenger  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  St.  Louis.  And 
rarely  have  we  seen  so  exhaustive  an 
investigation  into  two  relatively  simple 
questions,  “What  newspaper  do  you 
read?”  and  “Where  do  you  shop?” 
Three  pages  are  completely  filled  with 
“Contents.”  Twenty-one  pages  are 
filled  with  the  “Agency’s  Report” — 
a  detailed  explanation  of  why  the 
study  was  made,  where,  when,  by 
whom,  and  with  what  technique. 

Not  until  we  get  down  to  page  50 
do  we  actually  encounter  some  of  the 
information  the  study  promises  to 
give — what  newspapers  are  read  at 
home  by  St.  Louis  women.  And  from 
there  on,  except  for  the  interruption 
of  occasional  further  “Contents”  pages, 
there  is  a  wealth  of  useful  and  help¬ 
ful  data. 

What  we  say  here  may  sound  a  bit 
harsh.  But  our  criticism  is  leveled 
more  against  the  Anfenger  people  than 
against  the  Post-Dispatch  which,  hav¬ 
ing  given  the  assignment  for  the  study, 
kept  hands  off.  Is  it  fair  to  expect  the 
buyer  of  newspaper  space  to  go 
through  so  imposing  a  study?  How 
would  the  space-buyer  at  the  Anfen¬ 
ger  agency  react  to  such  a  study 
thrown  at  him  by  some  media  sales¬ 
man? 

We’re  all  for  research — but  it  must 
be  kept  within  useful  limits.  The 
Post-Dispatch  study,  for  all  the  valu¬ 
able  information  it  contains,  could 
have  been  much  more  simply  pre¬ 
sented — and  the  more  simply,  the  more 
effectively.  If  we  clothe  every  research 
job  done  by  newspapers  in  all  kinds 
of  mumbo-jumbo,  research  will  fall  of 
its  own  weight.  Only  the  other  day 
an  agency  man  was  telling  us  that  his 
media  people  are  souring  on  research 
by  publications — because  so  much  un¬ 
important  stuff  has  been  played  up 
as  important,  and  so  much  of  it  all  has 
been  so  indigestibly  concocted. 

The  Post-Dispatch  deserves  much 
credit  for  having  undertaken  this 
study,  because  any  study  that  helps  to 
show  the  advertiser  something  of  the 
market  he  is  reaching  is  a  good  study. 
The  Anfenger  people  deserve  much 
credit  for  what  appears  to  be  a  care¬ 
ful  and  a  conscientious  job.  And  some¬ 
body  ought  to  get  a  Ph.D.  out  of  it. 
Because  that’s  what  it  reads  like — 
an  academic  thesis  rather  than  a  real 
hot  piece  of  research  about  live  human 
beings  and  living  newspapers. 

Small  But  Smart 

WE’RE  looking  at  three  ads  run  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 
News-Argus,  a  daily  of  some  5,000 
circulation.  Certainly  they  would  never 
take  prizes  or  even  a  thirty-first  hon¬ 
orable  mention  in  any  competition  that 
found  the  experts  looking  for  dynamic 
design,  smart  typography,  appealing 
copy.  Yet  these  ads  rate  with  us,  and 


Daily 


for  a  very  good  reason.  They  take  one 
simple  idea  and  put  it  over. 

Here’s  the  idea.  The  News-Argus 
has  some  new  type  faces  available  for 
advertisers.  It  also  has  some  new  ad¬ 
vertising  photographs  they  can  use. 
But  the  new  type’s  the  main  thing. 
Each  of  these  ads  follows  a  simple, 
logical  pattern.  Good  type  display  is 
effective  salesmanship  in  advertising. 
Here’s  some  new,  good  type.  And  here 
are  some  ways  to  use  it.  Then  some 
of  the  new  faces  are  shown.  One  of 
the  ads  makes  the  point  that  in  some 
faces  all  caps  are  not  desirable,  and 
illustrates  it. 

Simple,  practical  stuff  for  the  little 
advertiser — even  to  the  sentences  used 
to  show  the  type:  “Sell  by  Telling  in 
Advertising,”  “Frequency  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Helps  Make  Sales  Jobs  Whiz” — 
which  contains  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet  but  x. 

“This  may  seem  a  very  simple  and 
even  a  foolish  promotion,”  writes  Pub¬ 
lisher  Talbot  Patrick.  “Yet,  like  our 
annually  carrying  the  calendar  for  the 
new  year,  it  seems  to  have  an  effective 
place  in  the  promotion  of  a  very  small 
city  daily.” 

For  the  Agency 

PERHAPS  Promotion  Manager  Rus¬ 
sell  L.  Simmons  of  the  Cleveland 
(O.)  Press  thinks  this  falls  into  the 
man-bites-dog  category.  He  sends  us 
a  clip  of  an  ad  which  appeared  in  the 
Jan.  1  issue  of  the  Press  signed  by 
27  advertising  agencies.  “When  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  buy  space  to  tell 
the  public  about  the  functions  of  an 
advertising  agency,”  writes  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons,  “I  think  it’s  news.” 

The  ad  is  a  simple  but  neat  typo¬ 
graphical  job.  It  is  headed  “What 
Advertising  Agencies  Do,”  and  divides 
into  two  sections,  “for  the  community” 
and  “for  the  advertiser.”  It  is  signed 
“in  behalf  of  all  Cleveland  advertising 
agencies”  and  carries  their  names.  It’s 
a  pretty  good  example  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising. 

Joins  "Special" 

CLEON  YOKE,  formerly  promotion 

manager  for  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  previously  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Columbia 
(Pa.)  News,  has  joined  the  Kelly- 
Smith  Company,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  at  the  New  York  office  to 
handle  promotion  for  all  their  offices. 
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Ad  Revenue  Possibility 
In  Fishing  Tackle 


By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 

(Xo.  204  in  a  series) 

from  a  recent  Domestic  Commerce 

Bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  we  ob¬ 
tained  the  following  figures: 

"Large  Revenue  From  Fishing  Licenses 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— 
During  1938-39  there  were  7,858,275  sport  fish¬ 
ing  licenses  and  combination  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  licenses  issued  to  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  United  States. 

“Of  this  number,  according  to  tabulations 
relcaseil  today  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
rice.  Unitol  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
5,481,376  were  limited  to  fishing,  while  2,376,- 
899  included  both  hunting  and  fishing. 

“Revenue  from  the  s.ale  of  fishing  licenses 
.imounted  to  $10,837,168.  Xew  York  State, 
with  $1,151,687,  led  all  other  states  in  revenue 
received  from  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses;  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  second,  with  $746,142;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  third,  with  $614,734:  Michigan  fourth, 
with  $613,526;  and  Indiana  fifth,  with 
$567,496.” 

Once  the  “fishing  bug’’  has  gotten 
into  the  sports  bloodstream  of  a  man 
or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  there’s  little 
that  you  can  do  to  keep  their  minds 
on  normal  business  affairs  and  social 
engagements. 


Size  of  Market 

THE  number  of  fishing  fans  in  the 

United  States  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  10  years.  As 
stated  in  the  Domestic  Commerce 
Bulletin,  almost  5%  million  fishing  li¬ 
censes  were  released  during  ’38  and 
■39;  and  the  percentage  of  women 
anglers  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  male  anglers.  It  is  our  guess 
that  many  married  women  in  des¬ 
peration  finally  decide  to  make  at 
least  one  trip  with  John  Husband, 
and  even  though  they  ridicule  and 
complain  about  every  detail  of  the 
impending  trip — the  long  night  ride, 
obtaining  special  bait,  getting  together 
certain  camp  equipment,  and  the  101 
other  things  that  go  into  a  trip — a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  them  finally  suc¬ 
cumb  and  become  rabid  fishing  fans. 

We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  dozens  of  these  converts  at  fish¬ 
ing  clubs,  sports  shows,  and  we  have 
met  many  of  them  with  their  hus¬ 
bands,  sons  or  fathers  at  various  fish¬ 
ing  camps  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Fathers  have  very  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  selling  the  idea  of  a  fishing 
trip  to  their  sons,  and  in  many  cases 
their  daughters  become  just  as  inter¬ 
ested  as  do  the  boys. 

Today,  practically  every  town  or 


city  in  the  United  States  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  fishing  camp  within 
a  few  miles  of  it  or  just  an  overnight 
trip  away.  Private  sportsmen  have 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  the  past  few  years  stocking 
streams  and  working  with  their  own 
State  Fish  Commission  officers.  To¬ 
day  there  are  more  real  sportsmen, 
men  who  are  not  game  hogs.  They 
catch  enough  fish  for  one  or  two 
meals,  take  pictiires  of  the  big  ones, 
and  return  these  fish  to  the  water. 
This  is  true  of  salt  water  fishermen 
as  well  as  fresh  water  fishermen.  The 
market  for  fishing  tackle  and  fishing 
equipment,  which  covers  more  than 
1,000  different  items,  provides  today 
at  least  one  good  local  advertising 
prospect  in  practically  every  market 
in  the  United  States. 

Fishing  Tackle  Campaign 

THE  real  fishing  fan  starts  fooling 

with  his  rods,  reels,  lures,  flies, 
tackle  boxes,  etc.,  right  after  the  turn 
of  the  year.  All  over  America  tonight 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  are  laying  plans  for  the 
“opening  day.” 

The  time  to  interest  these  people  in 
the  merchandise  that  is  going  to  be 
offered  by  the  prospect  you  solicit  is 
now,  not  a  week  before  they  start  on 
their  first  fishing  trip. 

Any  of  the  sports  magazines,  such 
as  Field  &  Stream,  Outdor  Life,  Out¬ 
doors,  Outdoor  Guide,  National 
Sportsman,  Hunting  &  Fishing  maga¬ 
zine  report  when  the  various  fishing 
seasons  start.  Practically  every  state 
has  a  different  opening  season  for  the 
different  species  of  fish  in  their  riv¬ 
ers  or  lakes.  This  enables  one  to  lay 
out  special  copy  for  the  different 
types  of  tackle  needed  for  a  certain 
species  of  fish.  Therefore,  the  first 
theme  that  should  be  used  in  weekly 
copy  for  a  fishing  tackle  store  should 
be  confined  to  news  about  tackle  that 
will  be  used  on  a  given  date  when  the 
season  opens. 

Beginners'  Outfits 
INVARIABLY  the  beginner  buys  in¬ 
expensive  equipment.  Show  the 
beginner  a  group  of  10  fly  rods,  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  $7.50  to  $75,  and  he 
will  nine  times  out  of  10  pick  the 
$7.50  rod.  Show  him  two  reels,  one 


at  $2.95  and  one  at  $15,  and  he  will 
invariably  pick  the  cheap  reel;  but 
let  him  by  accident  hook  into  a  good 
sized  fish,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes  find  himself  with  a  broken 
rod,  a  broken  line  and  a  “back  lasK” 
that  may  require  10  minutes  to  un¬ 
tangle,  he  very  quickly  catches  on 
to  the  idea  that  you’ve  got  to  have 
average  or  better  than  average  fish¬ 
ing  tackle  if  you  are  to  land  the  big 
ones.  Let  him  make  one  or  two  trips 
with  a  sophisticated  fisherman  —  let 
him  get  his  hands  on  a  real  tackle 
box  and  make  a  few  casts  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  casting  rod,  and  you 
have  another  situation. 

To  get  him  started  is  the  problem — 
and  the  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to 
make  up  four  or  five  complete  outfits, 
ranging  in  price  from  $10  to  $25.  We 
have  been  told  by  several  fishing 
tackle  store  owners  that  advertise¬ 
ments  listing  a  complete  outfit  always 
attract  more  beginners  than  a  listing 
of  separate  items.  This  being  true,  at 
least  one  ad  a  week  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  beginners.  List  three  or  four 
complete  outfits  and  list  the  complete 
items  of  tackle  that  make  up  the  out¬ 
fit. 

Fishing  Clubs 

MANY  towns  and  cities  now  have 
year-round  fishing  clubs.  Men  and 
women  who  work  with  their  local 
game  commissioner  and  who  meet 
during  the  winter  months  to  discuss 
the  big  ones  they  caught  and  the  big 
ones  they  lost.  If  there  is  no  fishing 
club  in  the  market,  the  local  tackle 
store  advertiser  should  form  a  club. 
The  salesman  who  sells  this  adver¬ 
tiser  should  explain  to  the  city  editor 
club  news  is  of  interest  to  many  read¬ 
ers  of  the  paper  and  whenever  it’s 
possible,  fishing  stories  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  the  editorial  people  on  the  paper 
so  that  whenever  a  fish  story  breaks, 
it  is  given  the  necessary  space  in  the 
sports  section. 

Size  of  Campaign 

TODAY,  a  great  many  sports  goods 
stores  have  separate  fishing  tackle 
departments.  Because  of  this  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  sell  the  store  owner 
as  large  a  campaign  as  he  should  run 
to  make  his  tackle  department  the 
most  profitable  one  in  his  store.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  average  tackle 
department  inventory  runs  from 


$1,500  to  $5,000,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  store  and  its  accessibility 
to  good  fishing  grounds.  The  actual 
season  for  this  department  covers 
about  five  months — May,  June.  July, 
August  and  September.  Yet,  we  know 
of  a  few  stores  who  do  a  very  fine 
tackle  business  during  the  months  of 
November  and  December  because 
they  feature  rods,  reels  and  other 
equipment  that  make  ideal  Christmas 
gifts,  so  that  the  fishing  tackle  season 
is  really  seven  months.  Now,  if  you 
add  to  this  the  business  that  is  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  are  in  the  Southern 
states  and  the  wealthier  sportsmen 
who  travel  from  Minnesota  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  each  winter,  you  have 
an  all-year-round  business. 

Three  ads  a  week  on  the  sports 
page  from  three  to  10  inches  in  size 
is  ample.  Most  stores  would  probably 
run  around  four  or  five  inches.  Sell¬ 
ing  one  of  these  tackle  stores  the  idea 
of  starting  advertising  now  and  run¬ 
ning  through  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August  and  ^p- 
tember,  would  in  many  cases  double 
or  treble  their  appropriation. 

Newspapers  Best  Medium 

EVERY  daily  newspapers  in  the 

United  States  has  a  sports  page. 
The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,  being  conducted  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  gives  us  these  figures  about 
reader  traffic  of  editorial  appteal:  69% 
of  the  men  interviewed  in  the  25  cities 
where  these  studies  have  been  made 
say  that  they  see  and  read  sports 
news;  36%  of  the  women  reported 
that  they  also  read  sports  news.  Every 
fishing  fan  in  every  community  in  the 
United  States  and  beginners  who  have 
not  yet  gotten  the  “bug,”  buy  a  daily 
newspaper.  The  audience  is  there, 
the  prospects  are  there,  it’s  just  a 
question  of  bringing  to  their  attention 
the  name  of  a  given  store  and  short 
stories  about  fishing  and  a  listing  of 
equipment.  No  other  medium  pub¬ 
lished  reaches  so  many  prospects  in 
this  field  and  because  of  newspapers’ 
flexibility  and  because  of  the  very 
low  cost,  almost  any  fishing  tackle 
store  can  afford  to  run  a  seven 
months’  campaign  with  a  minimum  of 
three  inches  at  least  three  times  a 
week.  Start  one  tackle  advertiser  and 
within  a  few  weeks  the  other  tackle 
stores  are  prospects. 


Never  Before  Were 
Papers  Read  So  Completely 


•  Headline  hoppers  by  the 
millions  are  being  converted 
into  close,  minute  readers  of 
every  line  of  world  news  .  .  . 
Flashy  typography  will  no 
longer  take  the  place  of  clear, 
lucid  reading  quality  and  clear 
photographic  illustration  .  .  . 
the  kind  of  production  that  is 
so  greatly  aided  by  Certified 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  tbe  U.  S  A  ^ 


vjm/k 


CLINE 

HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 

AND 

AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 

ARE  USED  ON 

Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  P^psses 

TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER^ 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 

WESTERN  OFFICE 
Crockar  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 


DKT  atAT  COSrOSATtOW/  9  noSi«<»S«r  Moo,  Datit  P,  Nwr  Yvrki,  N.  T« 
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220  East  42nd  Street 
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(See  Linage  Charts  on  page  14) 

AKRON.  OHIO 

1940  1939  Gain  or  Loss 

Beacon  Journal  . (e)  1,250,013  1,197,734  52,279  G 

Beacon  Journal  . (S)  368,156  235,286  132,870  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,250,013  1,197,734 

Total  Sunday  .  368,156  235,286 

Grand  Total  .  1,618,160  1,433,020 

ALRANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  News..(e)  667,602  684,641 

Times  Union  . (m)  503,174  501,185 

•Times  Union . (S)  254,787  207,156 


52,279  G 
132,870  G 
185,149  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,170,776  1,185,826 

Total  Sunday  .  254,787  207,156 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,425,563  1,392,982 

ALRU9UER9UE.  N.  M. 


.  ..(m) 

414,077 

426,651 

Tribune  . 

....(e) 

471,916 

468,406 

Journal  . 

...(S) 

93,037 

80,426 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

885,993 

895,057 

Total  Sunday  . . 

93,037 

80,426 

Grand  Total  . . . 

979,030 

975,483 

Constitution  . (m) 

Georgian  . (e) 

Journal  . (e) 

tConstitution  . (S) 

American  . (S) 

•Journal  . (S) 


ATLANTA.  GA. 

.(m)  823,084 


823,084  720,175 

.  454,179 

1,119,545  1,005,786 


113,759  G 
67,346  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,942,629  2,180,140 

Total  Sund.iy  .  819,869  789,173 

Grand  Total  .  2,762,498  2,969,313 


237,511  L 
30,690  G 
206,815  L 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Press  Union  (See  note)  . . 
Press  . (S) 


Total  Daily  .  381,100  383,992  2,892  L 

Total  Sunday  .  64,738  84,011  19.273  L 

Grand  Total  .  445,838  468,003  22,165  L 

Note:  Press  Union  sold  in  combination  (m)  and  (e).  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition  given. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


News-Post  . (e) 

Sun  . (m) 

Sun  . (e) 

•American  . (S) 

tSun  . (S) 


978,275  956,603 

601,735  568,286 

1,304,752  1,331,219 
365,713  298,639 

623,756  512,321 


21,672  G 
33,449  G 
26,467  1 
67,074  G 
111,435  G 


Total  Dailv  .  2,884,762  2,856,108 

Total  Sunday  .  989,469  810,960 

Gr.md  Total  .  3,874.231  3,667,068 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age  Herald  . (m)  491,545  467,560 

News  . (e)  809,888  723,669 

Post  . (e)  479,277  464,964 

tNews  St  Age  Herald. (S)  441,816  344,542 


28,654  G 
178,509  G 
207,163  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,780,710  1,656,193 

Total  Sunday  .  441,816  344,542 

Grand  Total  .  2,222,526  2,000,735 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


124,517  G 
97,274  G 
221,791  G 


Record-American 

.  (m&e) 

469,404 

491,796 

Globe  . 

. . .  (m&e) 

662,134 

622,256 

Hemld-Traveler 

(See  note) 

935,918 

910,556 

Post  . 

. (m) 

523.976 

492,924 

Transcript  .... 

. (e) 

188,845 

254,694 

•.Advertiser  . . . . 

. (S) 

194,276 

160,196 

Globe  . 

. (S) 

416,941 

317,543 

tHerald  . 

. (S) 

491,159 

413,985 

Post  . 

. (S) 

159,628 

99.997 

Total  Daily  .  2,780,277  2,772.226  8,051  G 

Total  Sunday  .  1,262.004  991.721  270.283  G 

Grand  Total  .  4.042.281  3,763.947  278.334  G 

Note:  Globe  (m&el  sold  in  daily  combination.  Herald 
(m)  or  (S)  sold  in  combination  with  Traveler  (e).  Record 
(m)  is  sold  in  combination  with  the  American  (e).  Linage  of 
one  edition  is  given. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express . (m)  688.116  676.908  11,208  G 

News  . (e)  1,275,661  1,233,055  42,606  G 

••Courier  Express  ...(S)  468,448  379,529  88,919  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,963,777  1,909,963  53,814  G 

Total  Sunday  .  468,448  379,529  88,919  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,432,225  2,289,492  142,733  G 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  .  795,614  741,046  54,568  G 

Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  scdd  _  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition  Courier  (e)  only  is  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 

Gazette  . (e)  567,366  497,763  69,603  G 

Gazette  . (S)  200,786  171,005  29,781  G 


Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  , 


567,366  497,763 

200,786  171,005 


.  768,152  668,768 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


News  . . 

....(e) 

536,978 

Observer  . 

. .  .(m) 

620,588 

News  . 

...(S) 

160,483 

Observer  . 

...(S) 

301,537 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

1,157,566 

Total  Sunday  . . 

462,020 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,619,586 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Ti^M 

. (e) 

474,701 

515,131 

262,140 

40,430  L 

News 

& 

Free  Press.. (e) 
. (e) 

722.788 

164,565 

524,090 

198,698  G 

Times 

. (S) 

163,315 

137,554 

25.761  G 

News 

& 

Free-Press.  .(S) 

286,916 

220,622 

66,294  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,362,054  1,301,361 

Total  Sunday  .  450,231  358,176 

Grand  Total' .  1,812,285  1.659,537 


60.693  G 
92,055  G 
152,748  G 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


Herald-American  . . . .  (e) 

Times  . (e) 

Tribune  . (S) 

'Herald-American  ...(S) 

Times  . (S) 


1940 

1939 

Gain  or  Loss 

1940 

.  (m) 

1,139,119 

1,197,438 

58,319  L 

Courier  . 

....  (m) 

659,037 

..(e) 

1,007,828 

1,009,997 

2,169  L 

Press  . 

. (e) 

723,353 

..(e) 

694,280 

585,189 

109,091  G 

Courier  &  Press. 

. (S) 

257,892 

1939  Gain  or  Lost 


107,317  G 
99,587  G 
38,861  G 


Total  Daily  .  3,488,356  3,471,764  16,592  U 

Total  Sunday  .  1,252,973  1,007,208  245,765  G 

Grand  Total  .  4,741,329  4,478,972  262,357  G 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Enquirer  . 

563,632 

Post  . 

. (e) 

802,515 

Times-Star  . . . . 

. (e) 

869,090 

t  Enquirer . 

. (S) 

563,403 

31. .347  G 
3,372  L 
63,469  L 
107,693  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,235,237  2,270,731 

Total  Sunday  .  563,403  455,710 

Grand  Total  .  2,798,640  2,726,441 


35,494  L 
107,693  G 
72,199  G 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer . (m)  709,831  753,062 

.News  . (e)  654,482  645,919 

Press  . (e)  1,138,253  1,156,395 

"tPlain  Dealer  ...AS)  608,919  535,286 


Total  Daily  .  2,502,566  2.555,376 

Total  Sunday  .  608.919  535,286 

Grand  Total  .  3,111,485  3,090,662 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Disjiatcb  . (e) 

Citizen  . (e) 

t)hio  State  Journal. .  .(m) 
Dispatch  . (S) 


991,082  1,051,062 
654,296  664.517 


354,279  307,274 

314,210  239,437 


381,100 

64,738 

383,992 

84,011 

2,892  L 
19,273  L 

Citizen 
Star  . . 

381,100 

64,738 

445,838 

383,992 

84,011 

468,003 

2,892  L 
19.273  L 
22,165  L 

Total 

Total 

Grand 

Daily  . 
Sunday 
Total 

571,731  437,279 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 


News  . 

...(m) 

921,305 

Times-Herald  . 

--.(e) 

1,141,888 

Journal  . 

--.(e) 

299,474 

fNews  . 

...(S) 

416,346 

Times-Herald  . . . . 

...(S) 

395,707 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

2,362.667 

Total  Sunday  . . 

812,053 

Grand  Total  , . . 

3,174,720 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Tournal . (m)  412,878  373,772 

Herald  . (e)  815,443  759,961 

.News  . (e)  1,030,886  986,158 

Journal  Herald . (S)  179,027  128,719 

News . (S)  199,699  146,181 


199,699  146,181 


Total  Daily  .  2.259,207  2,119,891 

Total  Sunday  .  378,726  274,900 

Grand  Total  .  2,637,933  2,394,791 


DENVER.  COLO. 

. .  (m)  264,862  270,858 


Rocky  Mtn.  New3....(m)  264,862 

Post  . (e)  839,655 

Rocky  Mtn.  News....(S)  81,140 

Post  . (S)  256,843 


Total  Daily  _ 1,104,517  1,099,543 

Total  Sunday  .  337,983  257,900 

Grand  Total  .  1,442,500  1,357,443 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register  . (m)  357,445  347,694 

Tribune  . (e)  494,212  507,35} 

Register  . (S)  268,531  216,315 


Total  Daily  .  851,657  855,047 

Toul  Sunday  .  268,531  216,315 

Grand  Total  .  1,120,188  1,071,362 


DETROIT.  MICH. 


Times . 

. (e) 

884,839 

784,692 

100,147  G 

Free  Press  . . . . 

734,734 

750,287 

15,553  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

1,376,880 

1,308,506 

68,374  G 

'Times  . 

. (S) 

418,572 

312,875 

105,697  G 

Free  Press  .... 

. (S) 

264,997 

230,651 

34,346  G 

tNews  . 

. (S) 

551,032 

444,980 

106,052  U 

Total  Daily  .  1,382.390  1,396,541 

Total  Sunday .  257,892  281,523 


total  Sunday .  257,892  281,523 

Grand  Total  .  1,640,282  1,678,064 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News  . (e)  533,423  532,577 

FLINT,  MICH. 

Journal  . (e)  952,492  927,842 

Journal  . (S)  223,972  147,664 


Journal  . (S) 


Total  Daily  . , 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 


952,492  927,842 

22.1,972  147,664 

1,176,464  1,075,506 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette . (m)  371,920  376,020 

News  Sentinel  . (e)  899,211  916,711 

Journal  Gazette  . (S)  277,733  246,692 


Total  Daily  .  1,271,131  1,292,731 

Total  Sunday  .  277,733  246,692 

Grand  Total  .  1,548,864  1,539,423 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star  Telegram  . (m)  275,332  258,907 

Star-Telegram  . (e)  664,611  667,883 

Press  . (e)  470,520  476,249 

Star-Telegram  . (S)  213,451  198,923 


Total  Daily  .  1,410,463  1,403,039 

Total  Sunday  .  213,451  198,923 

Grand  Total  .  1,623,914  1,601,962 


23,196  L 
134,452  G 
111,256  G 


FREEPORT,  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review  &  Star  (e)  448,429  470,261 


FRESNO.  CALIF. 

...(e)  479,396  4.85.608 
.  ..(S)  144,305  139,293 


31,854  L 
98,813  L 
142,655  L 
87,954  G 
73,585  G 


273.322  L 
161,539  G 
111,783  L 


Grand  Total  .  623,70  1  624,901  1,200  L  Com 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y.  jcm 

Post-Star .  538,597  5  31,967  6.630  G 

Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination  with  Times  (e).  Limp  | 
of  one  edition,  Post-Star  (m)  only  is  given. 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot  . (m)  630,348  641,133 

Telegraph  . (e)  559,825  517,579 


Total  Daily  .  1,190,173  1,158,712 

Total  Sunday  .  .  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,190,173  1,158.712 


Her; 

^2,2460  Xn, 
31.461  C  x« 


News  (e)  carries  the  same  .imount  of  advertising  as  the 
'atriot  (m). 


139,316  G 
103,826  G 
243,142  G 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  447,294  400,598  46,696 G  Seal 

Times  . (e)  1,080,187  1,068,319  11,86*G 

Courant  . (S)  394,118  310,519  83,599G 


Total  Daily  .  1,527,481  1,468,917  58,564  G  tjoi 

Total  Sunday  .  394,118  310,519  83,599G 

Grand  Total  .  1,921,5  99  1,7  79,4  36  1  42,163  G 


HONOLULU.  T.  H. 

.\dvertiser  . (m)  321,870 

Star-Bulletin  . (e)  662,376 

Advertiser  . (S)  194.242 


Total  Daily  .  984,246 

Total  Sunday  .  194,242 

Grand  Total  .  1,178,488 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


Chronicle  . . . . . 

. (e) 

1,204,137 

1,068,738 

Post  . 

. (m) 

746,066 

800,209 

Press  . 

. (e) 

605,178 

692,203 

Chronicle  . 

. (S) 

370,641 

309,521 

••Post  . 

. (S) 

361,670 

336,278 

Total  Daily  .  2,555,381  2,561,150 

Total  Sunday  .  732.311  645,799 

Grand  Total  .  3,287,692  3,206,949 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


135.399G 
54,143  L  and 
87,025  L 
61,120  G 
_25^G 

5,769 L 
86,512 G 
80,743  C  Stai 
Gai 


DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald  . (e)  485,852  529,981 

News-Tribune  . (m)  334,082  328,277 

News-Tribune  . (S)  217,206  200,238 


2.996,453 

2,843,485 

152,968 

G 

News  . 

. (e) 

1,101,023 

1,234,601 

988,506 

246,095 

G 

Star  . . 

752,674 

4,231,054 

3,831,991 

399,063 

G 

Times  . 

. (e) 

838.914 

tStar  . 

. (S) 

502,055 

Total  Daily  .  2,692,611  2,698,127 

Total  Sunday  .  502,055  472,304 

Grand  Total  .  3,194,666  3,170,431 


Total  Daily  .  819,934  858,258 

Total  Sunday  .  217,206  200,238 

Grand  Total  .  1,037,140  1,058,496 


EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union . (m)  655,021  642,772  12,249G 

Journal  . (e)  694,984  686  278  8,706  G 

Times  Union . (S)  356,623  277,953  78,670  G 


Times  . (m)  435,100  443,718 

Herald  Post  . (e)  467,291  477,224 

Times  . (S)  191,731  167,174 


Total  Daily  .  1,350,005  1,329,050  20,955  G 

Total  Sunday  .  356.623  277,953  78,670  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,706,628  1,607,003  99,625  0 


Total  Daily  .  902,391  920,942 

Total  Sunday  .  191.731  167,174 

Grand  Totol  .  1,094,122  1,088,116 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Journal  . (e)  566.529  496,72  1  69,808  G 

Post  . (m)  532,862  476,308  56,554  0 


ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald  ....(e)  491,321 

Times  . (e)  579,043 

Dispatch  Herald  ....(S)  250,425 


Total  Daily  .  1,099,391  973,029  126,362  0 

Total  Sunday  .  .  . _ 


Total  Sunday  .  .  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,099,39  1  973,029  1  26,362  0 


Total  Daily  .  1,070,364  1,081,829 

Total  Sunday  .  250,425  253,778 

Grand  Total  .  1,320,789  1,335,607 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  .  725.346  698,131  27,215  G 

Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  with  Democrat  (in)- 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Tribune  (e),  only  is  given. 
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or  Lou 
9.551  G 
3,702  L 
3.631  L 

3.631  L 
7.782  L 


8460 


4,630 G 
6,308 G 

’4!^G 
’6.308  G 
10,958 C 


4,100  L 
7,300  L 
11,041  G 

ri,600L 

11,041 G 
9.441  G 


6.425 G 
3.272  L 
5,729  LI 
14,528 G 

M24G 
4,528  0 
11,9520 


!1,832  L 


6,212  L 
5,012 G 

1.200  L 


6.630 G 
Linaic 


10,785-L 
12,246 G 

11.461 G 


11,461  G 
as  tb« 


16,696  G 
1 1,868  G 
13,599 G 


18,564 G 
13,599 G 
12,163 G 


15.399 G 
14,143 L 
17,025  L 
>1,120 G 
15,392 G 

5,769  L 
16,512 G 
10,743 G 


14,018 L 
2,993 G 
15,507 G 
19,751 G 

5,516  L 
19,751  G 
>4,235  G 


12,2490 
8,706 G 
'8,670  G 

10,955  G 
'8,6700 
19.625  G 


19,808  G 
16,554  0 

16.362  G 

16.362  G 


'7,215  0 

t  (tn), 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1940  1939  Gain  or  Loss 


T  nl 

. (e) 

498,796 

434,236 

64,560  G 

. (e) 

707,883 

807,093 

99,210  L 

702,124 

733,064 

30,940  L 

. (S) 

163,314 

179,463 

16,149  L 

Star  . 

. (S) 

516,242 

457,861 

58,381  G 

1,908,803 

1,974,393 

65,590  L 

total  Sunday 

679,556 

637,324 

42,232  G 

Grand  Total 

2,588,359 

2,611,717 

23,358  L 

KNO)(VILLI.  TENN. 

493,008 

486,253 

6,755  G 

WSentinei  . 

. (e) 

688,543 

636,531 

52,012  G 

. (S) 

215,063 

186,713 

28,350  G 

SVws-Sentinel  . . 

. (S) 

253,433 

207,879 

45,554  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,181,551 

1,122,784 

58,767  G 

Total  Sunday 

468,496 

394,592 

73,904  G 

Grand  Total  , 

1,650,047 

1,517,376 

132,671  G 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

681,870 

672,288 

9,582  G 

1,024,640 

986,361 

38,279  G 

Herald-Express 

. (e) 

734,308 

834,645 

100,337  L 

. (d) 

481,622 

430,433 

51,189  G 

. (S) 

574,135 

490,193 

83,942  G 

ttimes  . . 

. (S) 

495,784 

425,744 

70,040  G 

Total  Daily  . 

2,922,440 

2,923,727 

1,287  L 

Total  Sunday 

1,069,919 

915,937 

153,982  G 

Grand  Total 

3,992,359 

3,839,664 

152,695  G 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal 

858,662 

867,766 

9,104  L 

. (e) 

950,429 

1,001,232 

50,803  L 

Courier  Journal 

. (S) 

466,017 

381,330 

84,687  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,809,091 

1,868,998 

59.907  L 

Total  Sunday 

466,017 

381,330 

84,687  G 

Grand  Total  . 

2,275,108 

2,250,328 

24,780  G 

MANCHESTER.  N. 

.  H. 

Union  Leader  . 

551,827 

520,636 

31,191  G 

Manchester  Union  (m)  and  Leader  (e)  sold  in 

combination 

only.  Linage  of 

one  edition. 

Union  (m),  only  is 

shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal... (m) 

921,555 

889,505 

32,050  G 

Press-Scimitar  . 

. (e) 

640,183 

603,868 

36,315  G 

tCommercial  Appeal . .  ( S ) 

412,971 

341,006 

71,965  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,561,738 

1,493,373 

68,365  G 

Total  Sunday 

412,971 

341,006 

71,965  G 

Grand  Total 

1,974,709 

1,834,379 

140,330  G 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald  . 

1,152,513 

1,053,084 

99,429  G 

. (e) 

886,749 

817,855 

68,894  G 

Herald  . 

. (S) 

440,068 

391,329 

48.739  G 

-Nears . 

. (S) 

267,344 

254,902 

12,442  G 

Total  Daily  . 

2,039,262 

1,870,939 

168,323  G 

Total  Sunday 

707,412 

646,231 

61,181  G 

Grand  Total 

2,746,674 

2,517,170 

229,504  G 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel  . 

560,784 

537,681 

23,103  G 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

1,306,999 

1,279,194 

27,805  G 

Post  . 

. (e) 

142,493 

168.159 

25,666  L 

•Sentinel  . 

. (S) 

199,041 

200,033 

992  L 

tjoumal  . 

. (S) 

580,542 

480,271 

100,271  G 

Total  Daily  . 

2,010,276 

1,985,034 

25,242  G 

Total  Sunday 

779,583 

680,304 

99,279  G 

Grand  Total 

2,789,859 

2,665,338 

124,521  G 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Times-Tribune. . 

(see  note) 

661,464 

786,217 

124,753  L 

Star-Journal  . . . 

. (e) 

728,797 

747,179 

18,382  L 

♦Tribune  . 

. (S) 

299,979 

329,450 

29,471  L 

"Star-Journal  . 

. (S) 

253,990 

180,030 

73,960  G 

Total  Daily  , 

1,390.261 

1,533,396 

143,135  L 

Total  Sunday 

553,969 

509,480 

44,489  G 

Grand  Total 

1.944,230 

2.042,876 

98,646  L 

1  Note:  Times-Tribune  sold  in  combination.  Tribune  (m) 

ind  Times-Tribune  (c).  Times-Tribune  linage  ; 

shown. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 


Bee  . 

. (e) 

364,047 

340,795 

23,252  G 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Star  . 

. (e) 

1,151,337 

1,231,078 

79,741  L 

Gaiette  . 

473,954 

514,968 

41,014  L 

U  Presse . 

. (e) 

949,581 

996,304 

46,723  L 

La  Patrie  . 

. (ei 

131,762 

135,591 

3,829  L 

Herald  . 

224,985 

230,251 

5,266  L 

Le  (^nada . 

149,356 

127,141 

22.215  G 

Le  Devoir  . 

. (e) 

120,229 

101,999 

18,230  G 

L’Hlustration  . . 

58,392 

52,887 

5,505  G 

Standard  Weekly 

104,122 

106,668 

2.546  L 

La  Patrie . 

. (S) 

129,437 

113,345 

16,092  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

3,259,596 

3,390,219 

130,623  L 

Total  Sunday 

129,437 

113,345 

16,092  G 

Total  Weekly 

104,122 

106,668 

2,546  L 

Grand  Total  . 

3,493,155 

3,610,232 

117,077  L 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press  . 

. (e) 

536,877 

490,252 

46,625  G 

Star . 

480,034 

495,806 

15.772  L 

Star . 

. (SI 

170,658 

171,982 

1,324  L 

Total  Daily  . , 

1,016,911 

986,058 

30,853  G 

Total  Sunday 

170.658 

171.982 

1,324  L 

Grand  Total  , 

1,187,569 

1,158,040 

29,529  G 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner  . 

608,653 

609.148 

495  L 

Tennessean  . . . . 

601,397 

579,680 

21,717  G 

. (e) 

147,966 

"Tennessean  . . , 

305,906 

275,316 

30.590  G 

. (S) 

58,681 

Total  Daily  . , 

1,210,050 

1,336,794 

126,744  L 

Total  Sunday 

305,906 

333,997 

28,091  L 

Grand  Total 

1,515,956 

1,670,791 

154,835  L 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

1940  1939  Gain  or  Loss 


Star-Ledger  . (m)  570,823  584,936  14,113  L 

.News  . (e)  1,324,136  1,283,267  40,869  G 

Call  . (S)  318,415  291,733  26,682  G 

Star-Ledger  . (S)  143,242  148,343  5,101  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,894,939  1,868,203  26,756  G 

Total  Sunday  .  461,657  440,076  21,581  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,356,616  2.308,279  48,337  G 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard  Times . (e)  494,951  473,442  21,509  G 

-Mercury  . (m)  500,886  475,141  25,745  G 

Standard  Times  . (S)  93,271  55,239  38,032  G 


Total  Daily  .  995,837  948,583  47,254  G 

Total  Sunday  .  93,271  55,239  38,032  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,089,108  1,003,822  85,286  G 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Tournal  Courier  . (m)  325,430  331,444  6,014  L 

Register  . (e)  751,068  774,342  23,274  L 

Register  . (S)  231,939  209,212  22,727  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,076,498  1,105,786  29,288  L 

Total  Sunday  .  231,939  209,212  22,727  G 

Grand  Total' .  1,308,437  1.314,998  6,561  L 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayune  . (ra)  1,085,603  1,127,234  41,631  L 

Tribune  . (m)  257,874  251,278  6,596  G 

Item  . (e)  804,518  663,591  140,927  G 

States  . (e)  594,787  585,422  9,365  G 

Times  Picayune  Sc 

States  . (S)  593,913  492,411  101,502  G 

tItera-Tribune  . (S)  435,614  405,915  29,699  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,742,782  2,627,525  115,257  G 

Total  Sunday  .  1,029,527  898,326  131,201  G 

Grand  Total  .  3,772,309  3,525,851  246,458  G 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times  . (m)  1,123,910  1,153,380  29,470  L 

Herald  Tribune  . (m)  792,928  835,443  42,515  L 

News  . (ml  1,326,634  1,432,101  105,467  L 

-Mirror  . (m)  399,404  362,660  36,744  G 

Tournal  American . (e)  566,642  6,17,449  70,807  L 

Post  . (e)  507,791  454,674  53,117  G 

Sun  . (e)  959,632  1,015,037  55,405  L 

World-Telegr.am  . (e)  974,030  981,663  7,633  L 

Times  . (S)  1,036,413  859,592  176,821  G 

tllerald  Tribune  ....(S)  707,942  596,936  111,006  G 

News  . (S)  668,942  529.440  139.502  G 

-Mirror  . (S)  202,615  161,080  41,535  G 

•Journal  American. .  .(S)  316,744  293,804  22,940  G 


Total  Daily  .  6,650,971  6,872,407  221,436  L 

Total  Sund.ay  .  2,932,656  2,440,852  491,804  G 

Grand  Total  .  9,583,627  9.313.259  270,368  G 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

E.igle  . (e)  468,532  450,608  17,924  G 

Home  Talk  . (e)  49,317  55,506  6,189  L 

Island  News  . (e)  4,706  27,556  22,850  L 

Kagle  . (S)  158,598  136,646  21,952  G 


Total  Daily  .  522,555  533,670  11,115  L 

Total  Sunday  .  158,598  136,646  21,952  G 

Grand  Total  .  681,153  670,316  10,837  G 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (e)  689,719  730,306  40,587  L 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer  . (e)  586,727  534,922  51,805  G 

Tribune  . (e)  868,862  879,180  10,318  L 

Tribune  . (S)  210,423  183,548  26,875  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,455,589  1,414,102  41,487  0 

Total  Sunday  .  210,423  183,548  26,875  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,666,012  1,597,650  68,362  G 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman  . (m)  459,663  441,674  17,989  G 

Times  . (e)  566,579  595,559  28,980  L 

Oklahoman  . (S)  273,994  233,363  40,631  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,026,242  1,037,233  10,991  L 

Total  Sunday  .  273,994  233,363  40,631  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,380,236  1,270,596  29,640  G 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

JVVorld  Herald  . (e)  761,897  754,808  7,089  G 

tWorld  Herald . (S)  326,817  251,817  75,000  G 


Total  Daily  .  761,897  754,808  7,089  G 

Total  Sunday  .  326,817  251,817  75,000  G 

Grand  Total' .  1,088,714  1,006,625  82,089  G 


Note:  {World  Herald  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (e)  only  is  shown. 


PEORIA.  ILL 

Journal  Transcript 

Star  . 

Journal  Transcript 
Star  . 

.  (daily^ 

.'.■.■.(S) 

....(S) 

797,293 

651,651 

254,877 

191,076 

809,788 

699,670 

230,069 

182,982 

12,495  L 
48,019  L 
24,808  G 
8,094  G 

Total  Daily  . . . 
Total  Sunday  . 
Grand  Total  . . 

1,448,944 

445,953 

1,894,897 

1,509,458 

413,051 

1,922,509 

60,514  L 
32,902  G 
27,612  L 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PA. 

Evening  Bulletin . (el 

Inquirer  (m) 

News  . (e) 

Evening  Public  Ledger  (e) 

Record  . (ml 

Inquirer  . (S) 

t  Record  . (S) 

1,123,979 

931,161 

334,154 

757,447 

533.839 

632.381 

399,296 

1,123,761 

933,487 

318,013 

870,437 

568,123 

562,342 

359,981 

218  G 
2,326  L 
16,141  G 
112,990  L 
34,284  L 
70,039  G 
39,315  G 

Total  Daily  . . . 
Total  Sunday  . 
Grand  Total  . . 

3,680,580 

1,031,677 

4,712,257 

3,813,821 

922,323 

4,736,144 

133,241  L 
109,354  G 
23,887  L 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic  . 

Gazette  . 

Republic  . 

. . . .  (ml 

. (e) 

....(S) 

485,695 

615,461 

183,589 

473,452 

577,901 

166,530 

12,243  G 
37,560  G 
17,059  G 

Total  Daily  . . . 
T otal  Sunday  . 
Grand  Total  .. 

1,101,156 

183,589 

1,284,745 

1,051,353 

166,530 

1,217,883 

49,803  G 
17,059  G 
66,862  G 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


1940 

1939  Gain  or  Loss 

Sun-Telegraph  . 
Post-Gazette  . . . 

Press  . 

*Sun-Telegraph 
tPress  . 

. (e) 

. (e) 

. (S) 

. (S) 

809,534 

728,842 

1,172,191 

394,984 

435,164 

807,565 

652,077 

1,204,403 

306,803 

344,376 

1,969  G 
76,765  G 
32,212  L 
88.181  G 
90,788  G 

Total  Daily  , . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 

2,710,567 

830,148 

3,540,715 

2,664,045 

651,179 

3,315,224 

46,522  G 
178,969  G 
225,491  G 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 

Oregonian  . 

Journal  . 

-•Oregonian  . . . 
tjournal  . 

. (e) 

. (S) 

. (S) 

622,098 

869,377 

398,821 

180,990 

594,605 

860,519 

315,576 

145,507 

27,493  G 
8,858  G 
83,245  G 
35,483  G 

Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 

1,491,475 

579,811 

2;071,286 

1,455,124 

461,083 

1,916,207 

36,351  G 
118,728  G 
155,079  G 

PROVIDENCE.  R, 

.  1. 

Bulletin  . 

Journal  . 

Journal  . . 

. (e) 

. (S) 

1,128,833 

375,306 

303,531 

1,134,131 

363,031 

252,043 

5,298  L 
12,275  G 
51,488  G 

Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 

1,504,139 

303,531 

1,807,670 

1,497,162 

252,043 

1,749,205 

6,977  G 
51,488  G 
58,465  G 

_  _  READING.  PA. 

Eagle - '(e)~(see  note)  687,627  ''672,949  14,678  G 

Eagle  . (S)  57,576  35,894  21,682  G 


Total  Daily  .  687,627  672,949  14,678  G 

Total  Sunday  .  57,576  35,894  21,682  G 

Grand  Total  . .  745,203  708,843  36,360  G 

Note:  Eagle  &  Times  (m)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Eagle  (e),  only  is  giyen. 


RICHMOND.  VA. 


News  Leader  . . . 
Times  Dispatch 
Times  Dispatch 

. (e) 

. (S) 

1,031,996 

628,431 

416,605 

1,136,331 

642,658 

324,056 

104,335  L 
14,227  L 
92,549  G 

Total  Daily  . . 
T>tal  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 

1,660,427 

416,605 

2,077,032 

1,778,989 

324,056 

2,103,045 

118,562  L 
92,549  G 
26,013  L 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times  . 

World-News  ... 
Times  . 

. (e) 

. (S) 

269,372 

514,013 

279,029 

279,374 

537,675 

233,537 

10,002  L 
23,662  L 
45,492  G 

Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 

783,385 

279,029 

1,062,414 

817,049 

233,537 

1,050,586 

33,664  L 
45,492  G 
11,828  G 

ROCHESTER,  N. 

Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle,  (m) 

Times  Union  . (e) 

Democrat  &  Chronicle.  (S) 

796,108 

1,038,514 

434,921 

857,208 

1,062,130 

340,039 

61,100  L 
23,616  L 
94,882  G 

Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 

1,834,622 

434,921 

2,269,543 

1,919,338 

340,039 

2,259,377 

84,716  L 
94,882  G 
10,166  G 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic 

Star  . 

Star . 

. . .  - (e) 

. (m) 

. (S) 

689,618 

484,086 

216,478 

601,280 

413,531 

205,272 

88,338  G 
70,555  G 
11,206  G 

Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 

1,173,704 

216,478 

1,390,182 

1,014,811 

205,272 

1,220,083 

158,893  G 
11,206  G 
170,099  G 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Union  . 

Bee  . 

Union  . 

. (e) 

. (S) 

279,275 

842,461 

173,748 

261,899 

841,567 

126,159 

17,376  G 
894  G 
47,589  G 

Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 

1,121,736 

173,748 

1,295,484 

1,103,466 

126,159 

1,229,625 

18,270  G 
47,589  G 
65,859  G 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Star-Times  . . . . 
tGlobe-Democrat 
Post- Dispatch  . 

. (m) 

. (e) 

....(S> 
. (S) 

611,662 

759,864 

621,702 

330,312 

536,446 

616,508 

815,580 

619,426 

269,855 

404,766 

4,846  L 
55,716  L 
2,276  G 
60,457  G 
131,680  G 

Total  Daily  , 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 

1,993,228 

866,758 

2,859,986 

2,051,514 

674,621 

2,726,135 

58,286  L 
192,137  G 
133,851  G 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  . 

Dispatch  . 

Pioneer  Press  . 

. (e) 

. (S) 

641,047 

686,523 

261,449 

686,734 

784,172 

217,747 

45,687  L 
97,649  L 
43,702  G 

Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 

1,327,570 

261,449 

1,589,019 

1,470,906 

217,747 

1,688,653 

143,336  L 
43,702  G 
99,634  L 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Light  . 

Express  . 

News  . 

-Light  . 

Express  . 

. (e) 

. (e) 

. (S) 

. (S) 

611,989 

426,643 

769,427 

402,202 

408,115 

616,644 

412,749 

786,724 

322,105 

280,417 

4,655  L 
13,894  G 
17,297  L 
80,097  G 
127,698  G 

Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 

1,808.059 

810,317 

2,618,376 

1,816,117 

602,522 

2,418,639 

8,058  L 
207,795  G 
199,737  G 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union  . 

. (e) 

590,071 

596,236 

6,165  L 

Tribune-Sun 

Union  . 

(Sun . 

. (e) 

. (S) 

. (S) 

946,849 

411,348 

876,567 

278,244 

70,282  G 
133,104  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,536,920  1,472,803  64,117  G 

Total  Sunday  .  411,348  278,244  133,104  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,948.268  1,751.047  197,221  G 

5Sun  discontinued  publication  Nov.  25,  1939. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 
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December  Linage  in  Leading  Cities 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


WICHITA,  KANS. 


1940 

1939 

Gain  or  Loss 

478,752 

469,000 

9,752 

G 

Examiner  . 

720,002 

704,113 

15,889 

G 

Call-Bulletin  _ 

. (e) 

554,337 

530,297 

24,040 

G 

. (e) 

569,200 

588,106 

18,906 

L 

■sChronicle  . 

. (S) 

290,094 

221,154 

68,940 

G 

•Examiner  . . . . 

. (S) 

477,249 

388,033 

89,216 

G 

Times  . (m) 


Times  . (S) 


Total  Daily  .  2,322,291  2,291,516  30,775  G 

Total  Sunday  .  767,343  609,187  158,156  0 

Grand  Total" .  3,089,634  2,900,703  188,931  G 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (m)  811,006  789,620  21,386  G 

Union  Star  . (et  741,574  777,890  36,316  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,552,580  1,567,510  14,930  L 

Total  Sunday  ........  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,552,580  1,567,510  14,930  L 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tributie  . (m)  697,800  697,845  45  L, 

Times  . (el  924,719  1,016,140  91,421  L 

Scrantonian  . (St  308.377  277,949  30,428  G 

Total  Dailv  .  1,622,519  1,713,985  91,466  L 

Total  Sunday  .  308,377  277,949  30,428  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,930,896  1.991,934  61,038  L 


Total  Sunday  .  370.771  311,377 

Grand  Total" .  1,594,132  1,517,599 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail . (m)  485,488  527,444 

Telegram  . (e)  1,024,549  1,065,561 

Star  . (e)  1,147,648  1,154,427 

Star  . (weekly)  74,588  109,987 

Grand  Total  .  2,732,273  2,857,419 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 


1940 

1939 

Gain  or  Loss 

1940 

137,601 

141,787 

4,186  L 

Beacon  . 

. (e) 

529,411 

1,085,760 

1,064,435 

21,325  G 

Kagle  . 

333,810 

370,771 

311,377 

59,394  G 

Eagle  . 

. (e) 

497,173 

Beacon  . 

. (SI 

291,021 

1,223,361 

1.206,222 

17,139  G 

Eagle  . 

. (S) 

271,864 

1940  1939  Gain  or  Lo, 

529,411  535,219  5  gn. 

333,810  352,035  182«‘ 

497,173  459,935  37^41! 

291,021  279,423 

271,864  239,932  3l‘932' 


Evening  Times,  (see  note) 
Times-Advertiser  ....  (S) 


843,832  805,452 

111.575  107,677 


Post  Intelligencer  . . .  (m> 

Star  . (e) 

Times  . (el 

*Post-Intelligencer  — (SI 

tTimes  . (S) 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

..(ml  514,714  447,962 

...(el  349,279  378,083 

...(el  765.721  736,320 

. . .  (SI  360.883  284,629 

...(SI  314,825  275,935 


Total  Daily  .  1,529,714  1,562,365 

Total  Sunday  .  675,708  560.564 

Gr.and  Total" .  2,205,422  2,122,929 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune  . (el  748,965  656,094 

Tribune  . (SI  178,627  150,937 


66,752  G 
128,804  L 
29,401  G 
76.254  G 
38,890  G 

32,651  L 
115.144  G 
82,493  G 


Total  Daily  .  843,832  805,452  38,380  G 

Total  Sunday  .  111,575  107,677  3,898  G 

Grand  Total  .  955,407  913,129  42,278  G 

Note:  Times  (e)  and  State  Gazette  (m)  are  sold  in  com¬ 
bination. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  . (see  note)  760.648  755.723  4.925  G 

Note:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination  with  Times-Record 
(el.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  (m),  only  is  given. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune  . (el  541.793  513,530  28.263  G 

World  . (ml  543.899  530,953  12,946  G 

Tribune  . (S)  157,493  165.768  8.275  L 

World  . (S)  202,593  186,927  15,666  G 

Total  D.aily  .  1,085.692  1,044.483  41,209  G 

Total  Sunday  .  360,086  352.695  7,391  G 

Grand  Tot.al  .  1,445,778  1,397,178  48,600  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,360.394  1,347,179  1 

Total  Sunday  .  562,885  519,355  4 

Grand  Total  .  1.923.279  1,866,534  5 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Twin  City  Sentinel ...  (e)  463,853  406,093  5 

Journal  . (m)  352,030  324,901  2 

Journal  &  Sentinel (S)  174,214  178,518 

Total  Daily  .  815.883  730,994  8 

Total  Sunday  .  174,214  178,518 

Grand  Total  .  990,097  909,512  8 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram  . (m)  614,480  594,609  1 

Gazette  &  Post . (el  723,037  722,834 

Telegram  . (S)  257,726  211.289  4 

Total  Daily  .  1,337,517  1,317,443  2 

Total  Sunday  .  257,726  211,289  4 

Grand  Total  .  1,595,243  1,528,732  6 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator  Telegram. ..  (e)  931,419  947,262  1 

Vindicator  Telegram ..  (S)  311,061  245,279  6 

Gr.and  Total  . f...  1.242.480  1,192,541  4 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 
KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 


.  927,592  8( 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


.(e) 

316,883 

370,713 

(S) 

141,967 

128,331 

458,850 

499,044 

BRONX,  N.  Y. 

.(e) 

178,111 

208,440 

.(S) 

92.684 

76,820 

270,795 

285,260 

.Spokesman-Reyiew  . .  (m) 

Cnronicle  . (e) 

^Spokesman-Review  . .  (S ) 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


282.989  312.809 

528.118  575.623 

268.920  254,913 

811.107  888,4.32 

268.920  254.913 
1.080.027  1.143,345 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Times-IIerald  ....(dailyl 

\ews  . (e) 

Post  . (m) 

Star  . (e) 

*Times-Ilerald  . (S) 

Post  . (S) 

rStar  . (S) 

Total  Daily  . 

Total  Sunday  . 

Grand  Total  . 


1,118.190  1,041.345 
668.327  594,226 

765.270  798.760 

1,716.737  1,694,684 
475.359  357,751 

353.350  281,195 

642,152  479,287 


76,845  G 
74,101  G 
33,490  L 
22,053  G 
1 17.608  G 
72.155  G 
162,865  G 


4,268.524  4.129.015  139.509  G 

1.470.861  1,118,233  352,628  G 

5,739,385  5,247,248  492,137  G 


Herald  Journal  . (e)  907,846  949,242 

Post-Standard  . (ml  570,831  551,327 

•Herald  American  ...(Si  281.884  214,450 

Post-Standard  . (S'!  158,002  123,994 

Total  Dailv  .  1,478.677  1,500.569 

Total  Sunday  .  439.886  338.444 

Grand  Tot.al  .  1.918,563  1,839,013 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Xews-Tribunc  . (c^  456.632  492.586 

Times  . (e)  361,582  375,518 

News-Tribune  . (S)  186,236  154.336 

Total  Daily  .  818.214  868,104 

Total  Sunday  .  186,2.16  154.336 

Grand  Total' .  1,004,450  1,022,440 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  MACY  GROUP 


21,892  L 
101,442  G 
79,550  G 


Mamaroneck  Times. . . . 

(e) 

180.449 

188,859 

8.410  L 

•Mt.  V^ernon  .Argus _ 

(e) 

529,730 

564,741 

35,011  L 

New  Kochelle  Standard 

Star  . 

Ossining  Citizen 

(e) 

505,018 

577,031 

72,013  L 

Register  . 

(e) 

256.508 

257,716 

1.208  L 

Tort  Chester  Item.... 

(e) 

386,042 

369,692 

16.350  G 

Tarrytown  News  . 

Yonkers  Herald 

(e) 

214,433 

235.136 

20.703  L 

Statesm.in  . 

(e) 

450.036 

448.191 

1.845  G 

White  Plains  Dispatch. 

,(e) 

644,963 

543.806 

101.157  G 

Peekskill  Star  . 

(e) 

307,799 

328.624 

20,825  L 

Total  D.aily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


-  3,474,978  3,513,796  38,818  L 

!  3.474,978  3,51.3.796  ’38,8i8  L 


Grand  Total  .  270,795  285,260  14,4651 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICA! 
WEEKLY.  COMIC  WEEKLY  and  'THIS  WEIT 
DECEMBER,  1940 

***.\MKRICA\  WEEKLY”  Linage  33,232  lines  anc 
“CO.MIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  13,286  lines  is  included  in  thi 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany  Times  Union 
.\tlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  American,  Boston  .\  Ivcrtiser 
Chicago  Herald-.-Xmerican,  Detroit  Times,  Milwaukee  Set 
(  tinel.  New  York  Journal -American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tde 
graph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Herald- .\merican 
Washington  Times-Herald. 

-“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  34.514  lines  in  th 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  SeattI 
Post-Intelligencer. 

-—AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  33,232  lines  in  i 
Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Ilonst 
Post,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Nashville  Ttr.nessean; 
34.514  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  22,910  linese  is  included  in  th 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Atlanta  ti.iitutioe 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Bosto: 
Herald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  CleveLind  Plain  Dealer.  Dalla 
News.  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Comittr 
rial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis  Tribune.  N’ti 
Orle.ins  Item  Tribune.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Omah 
World-Herald.  Philadelphia  Record,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Si 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Washington  Star;  15,390  lines  in  th 
Chicago  Daily  News  (el;  24,894  lines  in  the  Los  Angeh 
Times,  Portland  Journal.  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Seaitl 
Times  and  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


14  Georgia  Papers 
Win  Clemency 
For  Dick  Gallogly 

Fourteen  Georgia  newspapers  as¬ 
sisted  Dick  Gallogly  in  his  successful 
clemency  appeal  before  Governor 
E  D.  Rivers  in  Atlanta,  Jan.  13,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Carey  Williams,  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  editor  and  publisher  of  three 
Georgia  weekly  newspapers. 

Williams,  a  member  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Georgia  netvspaper  family, 
and  brother  of  Cranston  Williams, 
general  manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
wrote  an  editorial  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  Greensboro  paper  on 
Dec.  13  reviefving  the  famous  Harsh - 
Gallogly  case  (Harsh  having  been 
paroled  on  Thanksgiving  Day)  in 
which  Williams  stated  that  “Gallogly 
had  paid  sufficiently  for  his  crime  and 
had  become  a  ‘political  football’.” 

Governor  Rivers  ordered  Gallogly 
brought  before  him  for  the  clemency 
hearing,  and  when  Rivers  asked  him 
to  make  his  plea  for  a  pardon,  the 
30-year-old  prisoner  handed  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rivers  the  editorial  which  Wil¬ 
liams  had  fvritten  and  Governor  Riv¬ 
ers  read  it  into  the  record. 

The  editorial  had  been  previously 


reprinted  in  the  Greensboro  Herald- 
Joumal,  Crawfordville  Advocate- 
Democrat,  Columbia  News,  Augusta 
Herald,  Columbus  Ledger,  Neivtian 
Herald,  the  Walton  Tribune,  Monroe; 
the  Madisonian,  Madison,  Millen 
News,  the  Murray  Herald,  Chats- 
worth;  the  Telfair  Enterprise,  McRae, 
and  Brown  Tyler’s  three  Fulton  Coun¬ 
ty  newspapers.  Six  of  the  editors, 
Milwee  Owens  of  the  Augusta  Her¬ 
ald,  Nelson  Shipp  of  Columbus  Ledger. 
George  McNabb  of  Newnan  Herald, 
Ernest  Camp  of  Monroe,  W.  T.  Bacon, 
of  Madison  and  Ben  Neal  of  Millen. 
stated  through  their  editorial  columns 
that  Gallogly  should  be  paroled. 

Williams  told  Governor  Rivers  that 


■‘never  before  in  any  case,  do  I  ever 
recall  as  many  newspapers  printing 
favorable  editorial  matter  in  behalf 
of  a  prisoner  seeking  a  pardon.” 

Gallogly  was  a  grandson  of  the  late 
James  R.  Gray,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  for  17  years, 
Gallogly,  while  19  years  of  age,  be¬ 
came  involved  in  some  “thrill  slay¬ 
ings”  with  George  Harsh,  a  fellow  col¬ 
lege  student. 

M.E.  AND  B.M.  RESIGN 

Clarke  Newlon,  managing  editor, 
and  W.  E.  Mitchell,  business  manager 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal,  sub¬ 
mitted  their  resignations  Jan.  3.  No 
replacements  have  been  selected. 


WELLES-HEARST  INCIDENT  SOUNDS  LIKE  STUNT 

THE  MOTION  PICTURE  t'lKLP  was  alive  this  week  with  talk  of  a  reported 
demand  by  representatives  of  W.  R.  Hearst  for  suppression  of  “Citizen 
Kane,”  a  movie  being  produced  by  Orson  Welles  for  RKO  Radio  Pictures,  Inc., 
following  publication  of  such  reports  Jan.  11  after  A.  Laurence  Mitchell  and 
Oscar  Lawler,  Hearst  attorneys,  had  viewed  the  picture  along  with  Louella 
Parsons,  Hearst  columnist,  at  a  special  preview.  Mr.  Mitchell  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  to  his  knowledge  no  demand  had  been  made  on  RKO  for  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Lawler  declined  to  comment.  Movie  trade  publica¬ 
tions  reported  the  demand  had  been  made  because  the  picture  too  closely 
parallels  Mr.  Hearst’s  life.  Another  publication  saw  significance  in  the  fact 
that  Miss  Parson’s  review  of  RKO’s  “Kitty  Foyle”  appeared  in  only  the  early 
editions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  not  thereafter.  In  some  New  York 
circles  as  reported  in  PM  this  looked  like  another  “touch  of  Wellsian  press- 
agentry.  Remember  that  Martian  invasion?” 


Knox  Requests 

Voluntary 

Censorship 

Washington,  Jan.  16 — Press,  radk 
and  photographic  agencies  were  aska 
today  by  Secretary  of  Navy  Franl 
Knox  to  impose  a  voluntary  censorship 
of  news,  unless  announced  or  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Navj’  Department,  upa 
the  following  subjects. 

1.  Actual  or  intended  movementi 
of  vessels  or  aircraft  of  the  U.  S 
Navy,  of  units  of  naval  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  or  divisions  of  mobilized  re¬ 
serves,  or  troop  movements  of  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps; 

2.  Mention  of  “secret”  technical 
U.  S.  naval  weapons  or  dcvelopmenl 
thereof; 

3.  New  U.  S.  Navy  ships  or  aircraft; 

4.  U.  S.  Navy  construction  projects 
ashore. 

The  letter,  sent  to  every  known  me¬ 
dium  for  the  transmission  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  was  labeled  “Confidential.”  In 
quiry  at  the  public  relations  office  o 
the  Department  revealed  that  similai 
letters  went  to  members  of  Congress 
prolific  sources  of  news  for  Washing 
ton  correspondents. 
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fimmy  Hare’s  Exploits 
e viewed  in  Book  Form 


By  JACK  PRICE 

fllRE  is  a  freshly  painted  sign  on 
Broadway  in  midtown  New  York 
^ty,  that  stopped  us  dead  in  our 
J.8cks.  The  painting  is  of  a  press 
tameraman  sipping  a  Coca-Cola.  He 
lias  all  the  glamour  any  artist  could 
conjure  with  paint  and  brush.  It  has 
en  finished  in  accordance  with  con- 
ntional  practice  showing  the  pho- 
apher  holding  a  regular  newspa¬ 
per  photographer’s  Speed  Graphic 
tied  with  a  synchronizer.  We  were 
leased  to  note  that  the  artist  did 
ot  present  the  motion  picture  con- 
ption  of  a  lens-lad  even  though 
.  suggested  that  our  camera  knights 
refer  soft  drinks. 

As  we  stood  gazing  at  the  painting, 
ve  could  see  the  smiling  face  of  a 
voung  Englishman,  only  33,  standing 
it  the  gateway  to  this  country  in 
[889.  The  vision  we  referred  to  was 
Jiat  of  James  Hare,  more  familiarly 
mown  as  “Jimmy”.  Although  Jimmy 
s  now  85,  he  will  never  grow  old  and 
ve  are  happy  that  his  history  and 
idventures  have  been  recorded  in  a 
5ook  written  by  Cecil  Carnes  and 
published  by  Macmillan  a  few  months 

3g0. 

Father  Mod*  Camaras 

Jimmy  was  bom  in  London  in 
1856.  His  father,  George  Hare,  was 
then  just  gaining  recognition  as  a 
nmnufacturer  of  the  finest  hand  cam¬ 
eras  in  all  of  Europe.  When  Jimmy’s 
sdiooling  terminate  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  his  father  in  the  camera  fac¬ 
tory.  Although  Jimmy  learned  the 
trade  well,  he  yearned  to  use  the 
cameras  he  made.  His  ambition  led 
him  to  start  a  new  era  in  picture 
taking  when  he  made  some  snapshots 
of  a  balloon  ascension  employing  the 
ponderous  view  box  on  a  tripod  as 
a  hand  camera.  The  pictures  were 
so  extraordinary,  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  time,  that  a  London 
newspaper  had  its  artist  make  a 
drawing  of  one  for  a  wood  cut  which 
was  used  for  publication  in  that  pa- 

pff. 

Jimmy  came  to  America  with  a  let¬ 
ter  of  recommendation  to  E.  &  H.  T, 
.\nthony  &  Co.,  camera  manufactur¬ 
ers.  He  secured  a  position  with  this 
firm  as  technical  adviser  but  after 
a  year  of  this  work  he  resigned  to 
open  his  own  shop  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  hand  made  cameras.  Through 
ibis  venture  he  became  friendly  with 
Joseph  Byron,  photographer  for  the 
j  IDutrafed  American,  a  magazine  pub- 
Idted  m  New  York.  Byron  taught 
f  fenny  many  tricks  of  the  trade  then 
ii  practice  and  soon  he  was  accom- 

*  psnying  his  new  friend  on  assign- 
wnts.  Later,  when  Byron  resigned 

b  V  position  with  the  magazine,  Jimmy 
S  ns  hired  in  his  place. 

Covers  Maine  Disaster 
^  In  1898  a  fire  wiped  out  the  Illus- 
Wed  American  and  left  Jimmy  out 
1  work  but  not  for  long.  A  few  days 
®  fter  the  fire,  the  public  was  shocked 
t  the  news  that  the  Maine  had  been 
bwn  up  in  Havana  Harbor.  Jimmy 
ft  ad  the  news  and  without  waiting 
1  be  announced  he  dashed  into  the 
rivate  sanctum  of  Robert  J.  Collier, 
^  a  new  editor  of  Collier’s  Weekly. 

k  Collier  almost  threw  a  fit  when 
^  Buny  proposed  that  he  be  assigned 
, '  eover  the  story.  Finally  after  much 
^  euasion  and  clever  ^esmanship, 
dlkr  agreed  to  assign  Jimmy  to 
^  the  Maine  Story  at  the  exor- 

*  Bant  rate  of  $5  per  day  and  actual 
^?B&ses.  It  should  be  stated  here 


that  the  argument  which  won  the  job 
for  Jimmy  was  based  upon  antici¬ 
pation  of  war  between  America  and 
Spain. 

Jimmy  covered  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War  with  such  finesse  that  he 
was  to  become  the  outstanding  news 
photographer  in  the  years  to  come. 
He  faced  personal  dangers  on  that 
assignment  that  would  stymie  many 
more  ruggedly  built  men.  Jimmy  was 
only  five-foot-five  and  slight  of  build. 
To  recite  one  of  his  incidents,  he 
grew  tired  of  taking  rear  view  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  infantry  attacking  San 
Juan  and  Kettle  Hills.  What  he 
wanted  was  pictures  showing  the  sol¬ 
diers  coming  head  on  and  to  make 
these  photos,  Jimmy  went  on  ahead 
of  the  men  while  under  a  terrific  fire 
from  the  enemy. 

When  the  tension  between  Japan 
and  Russia  grew  to  a  breaking  point. 
Collier’s  assigned  Jimmy  to  cover  the 
expected  war  between  those  coim- 
tries.  Again  Hare  proved  that  his 
successes  were  not  mere  accidents  or 
dependent  upon  lucky  breaks.  In 
those  days  photographers  were  few 
but  the  rivalry  between  them  was 
keen.  Newspaper  photographers  and 
reporters  spoke  of  scoops  with  pride. 
On  one  occasion  Jimmy,  after  careful 
planning  had  managed  to  enter  a  be¬ 
sieged  Russian  city  even  before  the 
Japanese  marched  in.  What  this  man 
accomplished  during  this  campaign 
alone  would  put  many  of  us  to  shame 
were  we  to  relate  our  coverage  of 
some  important  assignment. 

Later  came  the  Balkan  Wars,  a 
chapter  in  Jimmy’s  life  which  he 
could  never  forget.  Back  home  again 
but  only  for  a  brief  period  for  he 
was  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  Mexican 
revolution.  His  terrible  ordeals  dur¬ 
ing  this  crisis  were  followed  by  his 
coverage  of  Pancho  Villa  when  that 
individual  caused  this  country  some 
annoyance.  Then  came  the  World 
War  and  a  new  stubborness  on  the 
part  of  officials  to  grant  him  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  where  the  bullets  fell 
thickest.  Before  the  Armistice  he 
had  covered  every  front. 

The  book  is  noticeable  for  its  omis¬ 
sion  of  technical  advice.  At  no  time 
is  the  reader  given  any  detailed  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  complete  equip¬ 
ment  used  by  Jimmy.  He  refers  to 
the  early  Kodak  models,  a  panorama 
camera  and  large  view  cameras.  He 
also  mentions  that  he  developed  his 
films  and  made  prints  while  in  the 
field  but  just  what  materials  he  used 
he  neglects  to  tell.  Probably  it  is 
just  as  well.  For  those  who  like 
adventure  stories  we  recommend  this 
book.  It  is  factual  and  definitely 
authentic.  If  we  pause  and  wonder 
why  the  profession  of  news  photog¬ 
raphy  is  now  called  glamorous, 
Jimmy  Hare  may  be  one  of  the 
answers.  Jack  London,  Richard  Hard¬ 
ing  Davis,  Frederick  Palmer,  Syl¬ 
vester  Scovel,  William  Bronson  Rea 
and  dozens  of  other  famous  corres¬ 
pondents  were  his  pals  and  often 
many  of  them  conspired  with  him  in 
dangerous  plots,  risking  death  to  help 
Jimmy  get  his  pictures.  This  is  a  tri¬ 
bute  a  cameraman  must  earn. 

Two  commandments  constituting 
Jimmy’s  code  of  the  profession  were, 
‘Thou  shalt  get  the  picture,”  and 
“Thou  shalt  get  another  better  than 
the  first”  These  canons  are  the 
foimdation  of  present  day  practices 
and  the  first  a  news  photographer 
leams. 


We  heartily  recommend  that  every  ' 
newspaper  photographer  read  this 
book  and  perhaps  when  he  has  read  ; 
the  last  page,  he  will  find  more  pleas¬ 
ure  in  his  work  and  greater  pride 
in  his  career. 

News  Pix  Salon 

THE  Press  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pittsburgh  will  hold  its  first 
‘‘News  Pix  Salon”  March  2  to  8  when 
the  best  photographs  of  recent  years 
will  be  exhibited.  The  show  will  in¬ 
clude  more  than  200  pictures  classi¬ 
fied  as  news,  feature,  sports,  fashion 
and  society.  The  public  will  be  asked 
to  vote  for  the  most  popular  picture, 
to  be  awarded  a  cash  prize  of  $100. 

Ackennan  Covering  Florida 

M.  J.  ACKERMAN,  Acme  and  NEA 
Service  photographer,  who  knows 
as  many  and  is  known  by  as  many 
American  society  people  as  any  pho¬ 
tographer  in  the  country,  is  at  the 
Florida  resorts  picturing  all  the  fash¬ 
ionables  in  this  biggest  winter  sea¬ 
son  in  years. 

Ross  Heads  Kent  Course 
KIP  ROSS,  formerly  chief  cameraman 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  now 
advertising  manager  of  a  photographic 
trade  magazine,  will  head  the  Short 
Course  Program  on  News  Photography 
to  be  held  at  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio,  from  March  18-22. 

I.  K.  SMITH  TO  CAPITAL 

J,  Kingsbury  Smith,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  J,  C.  Ostreicher,  INS  director 
of  foreign  service  in  New  York,  this 
week  joined  the  INS  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  he  will  cover  the  State 
Department.  Later  he  will  resume  his 
post  as  chief  of  the  London  bureau. 

CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cask  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  timee  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Ceih  with  Order) 

1  time  ^  .90  per  line 

2  timet  —  .80  per  Rne 
4  timet  ^  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS 
(C«th  with  Order) 

I  time  — •  .90  per  line 
4  timet  .70  per  line 

Count  five  wordt  to  line,  bos  number  to 
be  counted  at  three  wordt.  Minimum 
ipace,  three  linat.  Refarencat  required 
with  "Butinett  Opportunitiet"  end  ether 
adt  involvinq  tale  of  property  or  goodt. 

Advertising  Home  Study 

The  Advertising  Minded  Newspaper  Man  is 
qualified  te  make  the  most  money.  Many 
have  graduated  from  this  long  established 
school.  Common  school  education  suffi¬ 
cient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlining 
home  study  course  and  requirements. 
Page-Davis  School  of  Advertising,  3601 
Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2921,  Chicago,  111. 

Butinett  Opportunity 

Opportunity  for  party  with  tubular  press 
and  equipment  for  the  publishing  of  a 
standard-size  newspaper  to  join  two  well- 
known  advertising  men  that  are  now 
operating  a  successful  weekly  which  can 
be  easily  converted  into  a  daily.  Pro¬ 
gressive  Southern  city.  Box  2322,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Legal  Notice 

Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
THE  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  COMPANY 
will  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the  company. 
Suite  1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  January  22,  1941,  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  such  business  as  may  legally 
come  before  the  meeting. 

Charles  T.  Stuart, 

January  II.  1041  Secretary 


Circalatlea  Premotlea 

Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 

Miscellaneous 

ECONOMICAL  REPRODUCTIONS  I 
Booklets,  Folders,  Sales  Letters 
LAUREL’S  IMPROVED  PROCESS 
500  (8V6  X  11')  copies  $2.63; 
add’l  lOO’s  22e 

All  Sizes.  Quantity  Runs  Lower. 

COLOR  WORK  SPECIALISTS 
Request  Free  Descriptive  Manual 
Laurel  Process,  480  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

California  Weekly;  county  seat;  long  estab¬ 
lished;  good  equipment;  isolated  market; 
$15,000.  A.  W.  Stypes,  Mills  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  _ 

Exclusive  Afternoon  Daily  in  county  seat 
of  one  of  California’s  richest  sections. 
Price  $150,000  with  thirty  per  cent  down 
and  balance  on  installment  contract  basis, 
fi^ill  information  to  buyer  that  can  qual¬ 
ify.  M.  C.  Moore,  Newspaper  Broker, 
Beverly  Hills,  California. 

Nawspopor  Irokan 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 

No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 

Daily  and  Weekly  properties  bought,  sold 
and  appraised.  Newspaper  Appraisal  Co., 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

Will  purchase  part  or  whole  interest  sound 
weekly,  daily  after  year’s  exploratory 
eo^loyment.  See  advertisement  under 
’’Situations  Wanted  —  Administrative,” 
Box  2215,  key  words,  ‘‘Newspaperman 
with  16  years.” 

Frinting — Newspapers 

Rotary  Printing.  Newspapers,  other  publi¬ 
cations.  Low  prices.  Berger,  105  West 
101st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ACademy 
2  4641. 

Help  Wanted 

District  Manager  with  car.  Experienced  in 
boy  promotion.  Pennsylvania  morning 
paper.  State  starting  salary  expected 
and  other  details  in  first  letter.  Box 
2325,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

General  Manager  wanted  for  small-city  Ohio 
daily  while  present  manager  spends  year 
in  army.  Box  2150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaperman  wanted  for  small  Florida 
daily;  experienced  reporter,  desk  and 
make-up;  must  also  be  capable  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  State  age,  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  2240,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Retouch  Artist  —  Young,  sober,  aggressive 
man,  with  airbrush,  layout  and  general 
newspaper  art  room  experience.  Job  per¬ 
manent;  midwest  paper;  write  Box  2332, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Special  Edition  Man  Wanted,  Good  oppor- 
tnnity.  Box  2283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted — Young  man  with  ideas  as  copy 
writer  and  layout  man  in  advertising 
department  of  New  England  newspaper. 
One  who  has  had  newspaper  experience. 
Must  be  able  to  execute  sales  stimulating 
layouts.  State  full  particulars  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  2285,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Sitaotiais  Wanted 
Administrative 

BuMneas  or  General  Manager  —  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  References  unexcelled. 
Astounding  record.  Avsilsble  immedi¬ 
ately.  Consideration  deeply  appreciated. 
Box  2235,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

General  Manager  or  Assistant  to  Publisher 
Unusually  thorough  experience  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Record  for  increasing  linage; 
economical  operation;  profits.  Reliable 
references.  Desires  location  with  con¬ 
genial  publisher  daily  7,000  to  50,000 
circulation.  Box  2814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Sxeentive  —  capable  Bnsineat 
Manager  and  Editor,  age  41,  married. 
Salary  deeired  $100.00  weekly.  Write 
Box  2175,  Editor  A  Pnblisker. _ 

Newspaperman  with  16  years’  unusually 
sonnd  all-round  experience  every  phase 
Sales,  Circulation,  Editorial,  Merchan¬ 
dising,  Promotion  departments  of  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies  wants  constructive  Job, 
with  responsibility,  on  sonnd  weekly  or 
daily  WITH  or  WITHOUT  opportunity 
to  purchase  part  or  whole  interest  after 
trial,  exploratory  year  of  employment. 
Financial  reference  on  request.  Age  88, 
married,  college,  employed.  Bex  2215, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

Tonng  Lady,  brown-eyed  brunette  Soeretury- 
Stenograpber;  familiar  office  rontino.  Ton 
years’  sxporienee  in  NYU  area.  Box 
2192,  Editor  A  Pnblishor. 
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SitaatioRt  Waited 

Advcrtuiif 

AdTertlsing-Clusifled  or  Display  Man 
Unmarried,  thirteen  years’  experience,  sell¬ 
ing  new  business.  Box  2275,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVEBTISINO  EXECTTriVE 
Fire  years  head  advertising  art  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Chicago  TRIBUNE.  Ten  years 
manager  sales  service  department.  The 
Chicago  Daily  NEWS.  Sales  Ideas — pro¬ 
motion — layouts — copy.  Seeks  agency 
connection  or  national  manufacturer. 
Box  2274.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Executive — -Unusual  ability  in 
all  departments;  fine  organiser;  aggres¬ 
sive  salesman;  now  local  manager  10.000 
daily,  hot  mnst  have  larger  opportunity. 

Box  2327.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Advertising  Manager,  now  employed,  who 
has  completed  over  72  consecutive 
months  of  linaee  and  revenue  gains  on 
second  and  third  papers  faced  with  every 
known  kind  of  competition,  seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  some  exacting  owner  or 
piihli-her  who  demands  RESULTS  in 
place  of  well-phrased  alibis.  One  who 
wants  action  instead  of  words — one  who 
knows  that  a  well  trained  staff  makes 
their  own  breaks,  and  do  not  recognise 
the  standard  stereotyped  reasons  for  not 
securine  business.  I  sell  and  T  mananf, 
and  make  others  want  to  sell.  Facta 
speak  for  themselves  1  Have  the  finest 
references  from  outstanding  newspaper 
men.  I  would  like  a  connection  where 
the  competition  is  keen — and  the  need 
for  increased  reventie  is  great — large 
and  small.  Prefer  low  salary — percentage 
on  increase — salary  and  bonus — nr  will 
operate  on  commission.  Box  2317,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager — Display.  Classified. 
TSvelve  years  best  experience.  Desire  to 
connect  with  Eastern  dailv.  Proven  ex¬ 
ecutive.  exceptional  record  past,  present 
position.  Age  30.  married.  Box  2308. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising-Salesman,  copywriter,  manager; 
twentv-one  years’  experience  cities  under 
100.000.  5  states  North  and  South;  42. 
family;  present  position  twelve  ven>-a 
Salary,  boons  and  future.  Box  2280. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertlrfng  Salesman.  33.  married.  I’m  not 
looking  for  a  iob— T  am  lookine  for  an 
opportunity.  ’Tliirtcen  years’  background 
metropolitan  newspapers — national,  local, 
classified,  resorts  and  travel.  Own  car. 
Go  anywhere.  References.  Box  2323. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advwtlging  Salesman-Manager.  Married, 
experienced,  sober.  Excellent  Record. 
Seeks  position  with  future.  Box  2210. 

Editor  A  Puhlisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman — trade  paper  experi¬ 
ence.  well-qualified.  desires  position 
with  active  pnblication.  Box  2105,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Selling — fourteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  N.  T.  dailies;  exceptional 
sales  record.  Single,  age  87,  locality 
immaterial.  Box  2326,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liaher, _ 

Adverttriag  Salldtor  —  sixteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper  and  printing.  Age 
88;  free  to  travel.  Box  2311,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Available;  One  of  newspaperdom’s  beat  855 
a  week  spare  salesmen.  Age  84.  Write 

Box  2177.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Olasslfled  Managor.  18  years’  experience.  8 
years  with  Basil  Smith.  Seeking  news¬ 
paper  connection.  Box  3220,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Display  Man  —  85,  married,  thoroughly 
trained,  art  ability  to  make  excellent  lay¬ 
outs.  good  salesman.  Experienced  in  ra¬ 
dio  advertising.  Speak  several  languages, 
two  years  college.  Best  of  references. 
Employed.  Box  2262.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


^lE  SMll^BS 

AT  TODOH  OUUSiriED  MANAOEB’S  JOB 

Seasoned  by  18  years*  tough  classified  sell¬ 
ing  with  splendid  6  year  record  as  man¬ 
ager  on  fourth  place  Ohicage  Metropoli¬ 
tan  paper.  A  aonnd  builder.  No  magic 
wands.  Hard  worker.  Never  gives  np. 
87  years  old,  married.  3  children.  Fine 
personality.  Best  refereneet.  Seeks 
position  as  classified  mgr.  fair  sised  city 
or  larger.  Box  2223,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOULD  A  10%  GAIN  IN 
WANT-ADS  IE  $30,0007 

Mr.  Publisher,  will  yon  have  a  10%  nin 
in  1941 — linage,  ad-count — cash!  For 
the  average  newspaper  in  a  city  of  100,- 
000  population  or  more  I  can  guarantee 
a  gain  and  will  accept  a  salary  con¬ 
tingent  on  a  minimum  10%  increase. 
Applicant  is  a  seasoned  newspaper  man 
with  a  broad  knowledge  of  fundamentals 
and  experienced  through  success  in  the 
science  and  technique  of  promoting  and 
telling  want-ad  advertising  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Wiid  eat  manipulations,  theories 
and  costly  schemes  are  not  employed.  A 
connection  is  only  sought  where  a  pub- 
liser  wants  a  high  class  executive  as  well 
as  his  full  share  of  the  business  in  the 
field.  Address  Classified  Executive, 
Box  2815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaotioiit  Woattd 

Advertising  (Cont’d) 

Excellent  background  advertising,  newspa- 
er,  merchandising.  Facile  writer.  Ideas  I 
lanagement  ability.  Marvelous  ’’girl 
Friday.”  Box  2329,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
'Let  The  Record  Speak” — twenty  years’ 
noteworthy  achievement  as  Advertising 
Manager  and  Promotion  Manager  metro- 

eolitan  newspaper;  Assistant  Publicity 
'irector  World’s  Fair;  Co-owner  and 
Publisher  msgaxine.  Christian.  43,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  2232,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SltaaNoM  Waatod 

CireiUtiM 


Circulation  Manager;  A  young  American. 
Successful  record.  Circulation  and  Good¬ 
will  Builder.  Thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  for  14  years  in  all  phases  of 
promotion  and  management.  Builder  of 
local  features  and  circulation  revenue. 
Expert  in  carrier  promotion,  economic 
management,  and  original  ideas.  Will 
reveal  sources  of  circulation  and  revenue 
not  now  being  used.  Prefer  second 
paper.  Will  go  anywhere.  Now  era- 
ployed.  Box  2320.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  eighteen  years  on  four 
papers  including  HEARST,  SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD.  Two  successful  years  present 
65.000  paper,  desire  change.  Evening, 
morning  and  Sunday  experience.  Good 
record.  References.  Box  2305,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager.  Expert  home  delivery 
organizing  and  carrier  promotion.  Many 
years  experience.  Large  and  small  news¬ 
papers.  Outstanding  ability.  Plenty  ini¬ 
tiative.  Hard  worker.  Modern  methods. 
Reliable.  Box  2264.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager.  Good  record  on  two 
well-known  eastern  newspapers.  Morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  Sunday  experience. 
Familiar  witli  all  details.  Go  anywhere 
for  position  as  manager,  assistant  or  de¬ 
partmental  executive.  Age  47.  Good 
health.  References,  of  course.  Box 
2318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Country,  Suburban  Circulator,  seventeen 
years’  experience,  metropolitan  paper. 
Excellent  record.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
2316,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


If  you  have  circulation  problems  that  have 
you  stumped.  I  am  the  man  you  are 
looking  for.  Twelve  years’  experience  in 
all  phases  of  circulation.  Married,  sober, 
will  go  anywhere.  Salary  secondary. 
Would  prefer  small  daily  where  results 
are  appreciated.  Box  2258,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mr.  Publisher  or  Circulation  Manager 
Have  you  a  position  for  an  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  man,  qualified  and  able  to  handle 
any  circulation  problem,  speeialistd  in 
home  delivery,  build  circulation  economi¬ 
cally,  clean  record,  sober,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  t  Box  2199,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Now  ten  years  Country  Oirenlatlon  Manager 
Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday;  previ¬ 
ously  Circulation  Manager  11,000  daily 
and  Sunday.  Age  86,  married.  Desire 
CM  establishment  OPPORTUNITY  me- 
dium-sised  publication,  i^lary  secondary. 
Inquiry  properly  respected.  Box  2198, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


One  of  the  South’s  best  known  circulation 
managers  available.  Have  enviable  rec¬ 
ord — will  make  some  publisher  valuable 
man.  Box  2289,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SltnatloRs  Wanted 

Editorial 


A  PERSONAL  MESSAGE 

The  nation  is  preparing  to  meet 
some  grim  eventuality.  Yet,  Mr. 
Editor,  are  yon  preparing  to  meet 
the  desires  of  your  readers! 

Until  that  time  the  people  today 
would  rather  read  events  full  of 
life  and  spirit  rather  than  the 
sickening  reports  of  ghastly 
bombings.  Give  ’em  sports  I  .  ,  . 
And  more  sports  I 

There  is  a  greater  wealth  of  sports 
news  now  with  the  establishment 
of  training  camps.  These  sport¬ 
ing  events  are  chock  full  of  human 
interest — an  interest  that  is  dear 
to  you  and  your  readers.  Publish¬ 
ing  same  will  boost  not  only  the 
circulation  of  the  sports  pages  but 
also  the  advertising  rates.  Be 
practical  and  satisfy  your  readers’ 
desires. 

I  am  25,  single,  college,  and  not 
worried  about  the  draft.  I  have 
bean  writing  sports  for  7  years 
and  am  now  editor  of  a  new  na¬ 
tional  sports  monthly.  The  All- 
American  Athlete.  However,  I  feel 
that  when  yon  hire  me  yon  will  not 
only  gain  an  employes  te  satisfy 
your  needs  bnt  alas  add  prestige 
and  national  popularity  te  your 
pages. 


Sitnations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 


ABILITY  AND  EZPEBZENOB 
Newspaperman — IS  years  small  towns.  New 
York.  Europe — can  stra  into  that  vacancy 
on  your  editorial  staff  and  do  effective, 
original  work  reporting,  rewriting,  make¬ 
up,  etc.  Working  now  in  blind  alley. 
Box  2221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Able,  accurate,  alert  newspaperman;  17 
years  editorial  departments,  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  dailies.  Prefer  Pacific 
coast.  Employed.  Box  2238,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


ABLE  NEWSMAN-WRITER 

Reporter  •  rewrite  -  legmsn-features-editorials- 
editor-assistant  editor;  seeks  staff  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  job  on  small  or  large  magazine 
or  paper  anywhere;  five  years’  strong 
experience  on  two  important  Metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  one  in  New  York,  one  in 
San  Francisco;  one  year  trade  magazine 
editor;  best  of  top-flight  references; 
knows  makeup,  type,  layout;  exemplary 
university  background;  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 
Who’s  Who  Among  North  American 
Authors;  age  30,  married.  Episcopalian, 
American  born;  well-informed  and  alive; 
personable  and  pleasant  to  work  with; 
$35-850;  write  or  wire  J.  Alvin  Kugel- 
mass,  86  Thayer  Street,  New  York  City. 


Accurate,  Terse  Newswriter;  city,  sports, 
features  and  copy  desk;  24.  Thomas 
Johnson.  Box  1842,  Reno,  Nevada. _ 

Alert  Editorial  Cartoonist  or  art  director, 
12  years’  experience.  10  years  on  one 
metropolitan  daily.  Cartoons  reprinted 
nationally  and  internationally.  Refer¬ 
ences,  age  33,  married,  one  child.  Box 
2223.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Alert  Reporter,  three  years’  experience. 
Rewrite,  features,  editorials,  thorough 
research.  Seeks  job.  small  eastern  daily. 
Box  2201.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Any  publisher  in  mountain  or  range  states 
looking  for  reporter,  write  me  I  East¬ 
erner,  29,  six  years’  legman  on  500.000 
daily;  good  general  background,  strong 
on  sports,  courts,  finance.  Student  of 
U.  8.  Western  history.  Box  2226.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


City,  Managing  Editor,  37,  college,  daily 
25-100.000.  Seventeen  years’  experience 
reporter  (metropolitan)  copy  desk,  city, 
managing  editor.  Consider  good  weekly. 
Best  references.  Box  2229,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  y 


Competent,  sharp  reporter;  capable  editing 
and  rewriting  copy.  Daily,  weekly  any¬ 
where  in  States.  Sober,  ambitious;  col¬ 
lege,  24.  To  marry  soon.  Start  immedi¬ 
ately,  interview  appreciated.  Rapid 
typist.  Box  2191.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copyreader — experienced,  well  infoitned, 
32;  able  reporter,  feature  writer,  rewrite, 
make-up;  covered  sports  metropolitan 
dailies;  city  editor  town  110,000.  Box 
2208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Copy  reader,  reporter.  Can  solicit  and  pre 
pare  all  material  for  special  editions. 
Box  2158.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Covered  sports,  general  assignments  six 

Jears,  Iowa  daily.  College  training  in 
onmalism,  25,  married.  Kindergarten 
knowledge  of  advertising.  Economic  in¬ 
stability  depressing  as  - .  Appre¬ 

ciate  anything,  anywhere,  anytime  (now). 
Box  2219,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 


Draft  a  four-tisie  ad  settins  forth 
your  qualifications  and  cend  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  Nve  words  te 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  messape 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
are  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
biank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  rKord  available  to  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
journalistic  Helds.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

Deadline,  12d)0  Thursday,  noon. 


EiP  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


1700  Tlmea  Bldg. 


N.  Y.  0. 


Slfnationa  Wantod 

E^terial  (CMfdl) 


Cub  Reporter,  21,  knows  shorthand  tvni 
ing;  two  years’  college;  6  ft.  1  in’., 
pounds;  parents  newspaper  people' 
anywhere.  Box  2806.  Editor  A  Publi«li»| 

Editor-Reporter — news  or  desk,  make^ 
age  31.  married,  alert;  excellent  refw 
ences.  Box  2272,  Editor  A  Publisher  : 

Editor,  writer  live  dailies,  radio  news  ^ 
ice.  Experience:  Ail  city  beats,  legii 
lature.  features,  editorials,  foreign  Mr 
respondent,  city,  Sunday  desks.  Militar 
coverage  home,  abroad  wins  War  Di 
partment  and  French  War  Office  approvi' 
Exceptional  references.  Consider  sa- 
position.  Box  2217,  Editor  A  Publiiksi 

Editor  or  Managing  Editor — 21  years  h 
news,  advertising,  promotion  positions  si 
large  dailies.  Owned  weekly.  Macart- 
auto  association.  College  graduate;  Prs 
testant.  married.  Sunday  editor  no* 
Box  2189,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Assistant,  Reporter;  two  years' 
reporting,  writing,  copyreading  exper! 
ence  on  New  York  publications,  inelud 
ing  national  trade  weekly;  24;  Master’i 
degree  in  English.  Box  2188,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


EDI’TORIAL  ASSISTANT.  Ar  Any  j 
Journalistic  Work,  Anywhere. 

Woman.  Good  newspaper  style,  direct  as( 
concise;  fine  command  of  English;  rewrih 
and  editing  experience;  widely  trsvded 
well-educated;  cultural  background;  ei 
cellent  references  in  journalistic  field 
Now  employed,  but  available  immediatelyi 
Box  22(>2.  Editor  A  Publiiher] 


Editorisd  Assistant  or  journalistic  work 
Vivacious  young  newspaperwoman;  u- 
sociate  editor  children’s  monthly,  woman’i 
page,  fashion  experience.  Wide  back 
ground  China,  Japan,  Russia.  Languages: 
French,  Russian,  Chinese.  Columbii 
M.A.,  Box  2324,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Assistant,  college  graduate,  SO: 
much  research  experience;  seek  pmJ 
-with  advancement  possibilities.  Box  "230 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  or  Publicity — young  lady,  collegij 
graduate.  Experience  in  book  publishing. 

fiublicity,  advertising  copywriting,  (ret 
ance  writing.  Employed.  New  York 
City  or  Metropolitan  Area.  Box  2205.' 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced  all-around  newsman,  editor, 
university,  desires  permanent  position 
publicity.  Box  2228,  Editor  A  Publisker. 


Publicity  Man 
Oil  the  Move 


Clarence  G.  Tay¬ 
lor,  36,  is  now  on 
a  traveling  pub¬ 
licity  assignment 
for  the  Federal 
Council  of  the 
(Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  a 
Personnel  Service 
placement. 

It’s  no  wonder  Taylor 
got  this  publicity  post 
through  the  Personnel 
Service.  Every  week  pub¬ 
licity  men  get  placed  by 
means  of  classified  ads  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
The  classified  section  is 
headquarters  for  publicity 
personnel.  The  Personnel 
Service,  serving  as  a 
backstop  for  registrants, 
does  its  part  in  this  woik. 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Sxperienced  Editor,  all  desks,  makeup, 
rewrite,  desires  place  Kood  daily  result 
sale  his  own  weekly.  Experience  small 
cities  to  Metropolitan  desks.  Can  make 
yonr  paper  sparkle.  Box  2268,  Editor 
i  Publisher. _ 

Sxperlenced  reporter,  rewrite,  and  desk 
man  seeks  new  newspaper  Job.  Six  years’ 
experience  on  leading  Eastern  daily,  also 
several  months  technical  writing.  Oradn- 
ste  of  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism.  Now  employed.  Not  sub¬ 
ject  to  draft.  Box  2204,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Sxperlenced  Beporter-rewrlte,  or  copy  man 
desires  any  editorial  opening;  27,  mar¬ 
ried.  college.  Write  Box  2100,  Editor  fk 
Publisher. _ 

Sxperlenced  reporter,  sports  writer,  SO, 
msrried,  college  graduate,  wants  transfer 
to  new^aper  desk  or  beat,  publicity  posi¬ 
tion.  References.  Box  2225,  Editor  te 

Publisher. _ 

Oeneral  Reporter,  rewrite  experience.  Ex¬ 
perienced  drama  critic.  Age  24.  married. 
Metropolitan  area  preferred.  Box  2295, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Oeneral  newspaper  experience,  reporting, 
rewrite,  art,  desk  man.  Anywhere. 
Reasonable  salary.  Box  2227,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

•‘Oood  Editorial  Judgment” — so  my  Edi¬ 
tor  said.  One  of  my  stories  brought  a 
$500  check  to  the  Evening  Post  cam¬ 
paigning  for  old  couples.  "I  turn  to 
your  column  first"  wrote  a  reader.  A 
fine,  lively  style  in  editorials,  daily  col¬ 
umn,  special,  feature  articles,  interviews, 
reviews.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  edit¬ 
ing,  rewrite,  make-up  and  every  branch 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  editorial 
work.  I  know  what  appeals  to  women 
readers  and  (men,  too).  Now  employed. 
Available  immediately.  Box  2260,  Editor 
A  Publisher, _ 

Human  Interest,  cub  reporter-camera  man, 
33.  former  teacher  of  English.  Four 
Editors  like  his  copy.  Lucid,  entertain¬ 
ing,  forceful,  versatile.  Storytelling 
photos  in  (our  dailies.  Married,  draft 
exempt.  "Good  goods  I”  For  brochure 
wire  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service  or  reply 
Box  2207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Junior  Amusements  Editor,  Writer,  Critic. 
"Name”  By-line.  Hollywood  experience. 
Unorthodox  critical  style.  Box  2277, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mataxlne,  editorial,  advertising  assistant. 
Versatile  young  woman,  college  graduate, 
22.  Experience  in  fashion  copy,  book  re¬ 
views  and  feature  stories.  Box  2264,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Hewsable  Working  Oeneral  Assignment, 
Rewrite,  Deskman,  28,  married;  at  it 
nine  years,  last  four  big  midwest  daily; 
fast,  sure,  concise.  Features  pull.  Box 
2288,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Hewspaper,  Magaiine  or  Publicity  berth 
sought  by  college  man.  88,  married,  with 
eight  years'  wide  range  of  experience  in 
and  out  ef  editorial  shops;  seasoned, 

I  adaptable,  conscientious.  Know  t^og- 
rapny,  makeup,  production ;  now  employed 
as  publicity  director  in  midwest,  but 


as  publicity  director  in  midwest,  but 
available  on  short  notice.  Box  2208, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

lot  a  Btar,  but  a  handy  man  around  any 
eity  room  for  reporting,  copyreading  and 
rewrite.  Trained  in  all  beats  and  copy 
on  county-teat  daily.  Oollege,  80.  New 
employed,  desire  change  for  better.  Box 
2230,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  LOOK  EQUALS  1,000  WOBDS, 

tbs  Chinese  say,  and  I  double  the  oriental 
elrenlation  ke^.  I  fire  speedgrapbie  and 
paint  word-pictures  with  sparkling  re¬ 
sults.  Only  25,  but  broad  news  and 
general  biu;kgronnd.  YOU  can  nse  me. 
Write  Box  2300,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatloM  Waited 

PHOTOOBAFHEB 

Now  employed  daily — 100,000  Circulation. 
Age  25,  Married,  Car,  have  equipment — 
ideas.  Prefer  South  but  interested  any 
proposition.  References.  Box  2321, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Photographer,  age  25.  AP  and  small  town 
daily  experience — four  years  in  all;  desire 
to  locate  on  small  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Own  ei^ipment  and  ear.  Box  2193,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Photographer  with  imagination  wants 
change  to  more  progressive  daily.  4 
years’  all-round  stafiT  newspix  experience. 
Young,  single,  college  graduate,  reliable, 
draftproof.  Will  consider  one-year  Job. 

Box  2206,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Proof-Beading  copy-reading  and  rewrite 
work.  College  graduate,  with  experience 
in  newspaper  office,  also  in  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  large  commercial  organiza¬ 
tion.  Fast,  accurate  worker.  Box  2212. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Beporter,  23,  two  years’  desk,  news,  sports 
coversge  for  two  sizeable  dailies.  Want 
reporting,  sports,  publicity  position  any- 
w-here  in  U.  S.  Box  2196,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Beporter,  age  23,  recent  graduate  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism,  seeks  start  on  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Box  2303,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Beporter,  desk,  editorial ;  experience  on 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  dailies.  B.A., 
26.  Eimiloyed,  but  available  moment’s 
notice.  Box  2331,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Beporter,  Editor — fourteen  gears’  experi¬ 
ence  large  and  small  dailies.  Not  in 
draft.  Box  2005,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
Beporter,  rewrite  man,  eleven  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  now  employed,  seeks  position  with 
future  on  newspaper  or  trade  Journal, 
200  mile  radius  of  New  York  City.  Box 

2155.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Sports  Writer,  book  reviewer,  desk.  Age 
25,  married,  college.  Four  years’  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Seeks  Job,  Southern, 
southwestern  daily.  Box  2311,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Versatile,  experienced  reporter.  Age  26. 
B.A. — Rewrites,  sports,  editorials  on  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  newspapers.  Now 
employed,  but  available  immediately.  Box 

2197.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Weekly  Editor  two  years,  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  four  years,  Journalism  graduate, 
employed,  wants  permanent  position 
editing  daily  or  large  weekly.  Refer- 
ences.  Box  2309,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Who  Will  rescue  University  Journalism 
graduate  from  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  printing  company!  Oenerous 
reward  of  intelligent  work  for  editorial 
or  publicity  opportunity,  anywhere. 
Three  years  on  daily  and  trade  papers. 
Have  done  reporting,  reviewing,  desk 
work,  eircnlation  promotion.  Address  81 
Lieighton  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

(Apt.  1-A). _ 

Woman  Beporter  with  16  years’  experience 
on  general  news  coverage,  feature  writing, 
society  reporting  and  editing.  Have 
been  on  photographic  assignments  dur¬ 
ing  last  year.  Started  as  cub  reporter 
out  of  high  school,  now  highest  paid 
newspaper  woman  in  state.  Want  still 
better  Job.  Box  2304,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Writer,  28,  now  free  lancing;  articles, 
features,  comics,  photo-series;  desire  staff 
writer’s  berth,  anywhere.  Box  2224, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Young  Man  with  family,  with  proven  ex¬ 
perience  as  editor-manager  in  small  daily 
and  weekly  field;  successful  editorial 
campaigns  on  civic  and  government  in 
five  years  as  editor;  available  soon;  wel¬ 
come  opportunity  to  discuss  fully.  Box 

2330,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Young  Washington  Correspondent  willing 
to  exchange  post  with  managing  editor 
of  small,  medium-sized  daily  who  can 
transfer.  Oood  background  on  rewrite, 
desk,  makeup.  This  Job  needs  good  leg¬ 
man,  writer.  Box  2328,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Savo 

New  Equipment  and  Suppliet  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Fablishing  Field 

CoMpoilaQ  Koom  Iqalp— t  For  Sola  Prats  ft  Staraotypa  Eqaipnnt  For  Solo 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical  ~  ^  ’ 

Best  in  Used  Presses 

over.  Everything  for  the  composing  ,,  .  .. 

room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237  ^  assortment  of  high-speed  used  unit- 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  presses  for  newspapers  and  Job 

Guaranteed  Bebnllt  Linotypes  A  Intertypes  * 


See  HOOD  PAL(X>  CORP.,  First 


225  Varick  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Model  0  Intertypes,  late  models;  Linotypes. 
Models  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Cylinder 
Presses;  Paper  Cutters;  Automatics. 
Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall  and 
Jefferson  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  A  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale;  Model  14  Linotype;  Ludlow  Type 
Caster  with  16-dr.  Mat  Cabinet;  72  pt. 
Caslon  Bold  Ludlow  Mats;  38'  Seybold 
Holyoke  Automatic  Power  Cutter;  Model 
B  Cleveland  Folder  with  32-page  attach¬ 
ment;  Hoe  Curved  Casting  Box  A  Finish¬ 
ing  Machine  for  14%'  plates;  Hoe  and 
Duplex  Dry  Mat  Rollers;  5.  7  and  8  col¬ 
umn  Flat  Casting  Boxes.  Thos.  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York. 

Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted:  Stereotype-Duplex  curved  plate 
router.  Write  complete  information  about 
condition. 

EVANSTON  NEWS-INDi:X 

_ Evanston,  Illinois _ 

Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 

Geo.  0.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 

Fhote-Enqravinq  Eqaipwf  Far  Sal> 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  Ill. 


Best  in  Used  Presses 

A  large  assortment  of  high-speed  used  unit- 
type  presses  for  newspapers  and  Job 
shops.  Such  boys  as : 

Two  octuples  with  steel  cylinders  and 
roller  bearings.  Modem  unit  type  in  both 
cases.  23  9/16"  cut-off. 

6-Unit  straight  -  pattern  heavy  duty 
press  with  2  double  high-speed  folders 
and  4  combination  black  and  universal 
color  comic  couples. 

These  presses  may  be  seen  in  operation. 
Write  Department  E, 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 


910  E.  138th  St. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


As  Editorial  Writer,  News  Analyst, 

or  special  feature  or  column  conductor,  this  man  can  be  valuable  to  your 
daily  newspaper.  He  can  combine  his  writing  experience  with  a  long  career 
as  a  public  speaker  and  radio  analyst.  Bom  in  1894,  educated  in  three 
universities,  this  man  offers  experience  secured  from  office  boy  to  managing 
editor  posts  on  small  and  metropolitan  dailies  in  this  country.  Foreign 
date  lines  mean  something  to  him  from  actual  reporting  in  Europe,  South 
America,  and  Asia.  He  is  married  and  can  furnish  excellent  references  as 
to  character  and  abilities.  At  present,  he  is  employed  as  public  relations 
counsel,  but  will  be  available  after  January  26th.  Write  in  confidence  to 

Box  2300,  Editor  &  Publisher 


DUPLEX  DRY  MAT  ROLLER  FOR  SALE 
Full  page,  factory  conversion  with 
AC  motor.  Bargain  for  cash. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  De  Kalb,  lUinols 

For  Sale:  Goss  Five  Unit  Press,  80-page 
capacity  with  color  cylinder  and  revers¬ 
ible  unit ;  -will  produce  black  and  three 
colors  on  all  outside  pages.  23  9/16  inch 
cutoff,  balloon  formers,  automatic  tension 
controls.  100  HP  motor.  Cutler-Hammer 
drive.  Price  $22,500.00.  NEWS-FREE 
PRESS.  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

For  Sale;  Goss  Comet,  late  model,  excellent 
condition,  easy  terms.  New  Y’ork  area. 
Box  2313,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Stereo  equipment  15"  diameter.  Water-cooled 
mold,  Hoe.  Also,  trimmer,  shaver,  chip¬ 
ping  block.  Good  condition — 220  v.  60  c. 
motors.  $375.  and  freight  or  any  reason¬ 
able  offer.  Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Rubber  Plate  Equipment  For  Sale 

H.  H.  H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanixers  (or 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Varick 
St.,  New  York  City. 


CHEMCO  Weed  Typ*  For  Sal* 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  - — — 

complete  film  plants  WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

Chemco  Photo  Products  Company  American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Oo,. 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City  270  Lafayette  St..  N.Y.C.  Write  for  catalog. 


Situations  Wanted 
Meckanical 

Composing  Boom  Foreman — Now  employed, 
desire  change  south,  middlewest,  south¬ 
west ;  references  to  character,  competency, 
production.  No  cost  to  giving  interview. 
Box  2213,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Composing  Boom  Foreman-Plant  Superin¬ 
tendent  seeks  change.  Daily-commercial. 
Thoroughly  experienced  and  capable. 
Box  2178,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Boom  Foreman — 32  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  15  executive,  18-msehine  plant. 
Guarantee  production,  efficiency.  B^tyl- 
ing.  Union,  office  representative.  Box 
2185,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Boom  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent,  or  Production  Manager  for  single 
paper  or  chain;  experienced;  reliable; 
best  references.  Confidential.  Box  2115, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Mechanical  Superintendent,  now  employed 
on  MES  newspaper,  desires  change.  Pre¬ 
fer  mid-west  or  West  Coast.  Box  2039, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newraaper  Executive  available  as  Mechan¬ 
ical  Superintendent  or  Press  Room  Super¬ 
intendent.  Excellent  references.  Box 
1847,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PBESSBOOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Well-qualified  to  supervise  printing  very  at¬ 
tractive  newspaper,  that  will  help  increase 
advertising  linage  and  prestige;  also, 
improve  reader  response.  Unusual  under¬ 
standing  newspaper  problems  these  chang¬ 
ing  times.  Have  had  fifteen  years  modem 
supervision  Metropolitan  daily.  Splen¬ 
did  references.  Age  43.  Replies  held 
confidential. 

Box  2034  Editor  A  Publisher 

Pressman- Working  Foreman;  available  Janu¬ 
ary  20th.  Daily  and  commercial  rotary 
web  experience.  Age  36 — twenty  years’ 
experience.  Box  2310,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Young  man,  28,  University  graduate,  10 
years’  newspaper  composing  room  ex¬ 
perience,  trained  in  production  manage¬ 
ment  and  planning,  wishes  position  as 
assistant  to  mechanical  superintendent  or 
production  manager  of  metropolitan 
daily.  Free  to  travel.  Union.  Box 

I  2307,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitiatloRs  Wantad 

Publicity 

PUBLICITY — BEEN  TAKING  IT — 

CAN  DISH  IT  OUT 

Having  been  on  the  receiving  end 
of  publicity  for  past  five  years 
as  city  editor,  believe  I  can  do 
a  good  Job  on  the  placing  end. 

From  first-hand  experience,  I  know 
which  copy  clicks  with  the  city 
desk.  Twenty-two  years  of  news- 

Saper  experience,  fifteen  of  it  in 
ew  York  City  and  metropolitan 
area;  editorial  responsibility,  copy 
desk,  rewrites,  news  and  feature 
writing,  editorials.  Haven’t  lost 
a  day  in  five  years  on  present  Job. 
College  man,  42,  good  personality 
and  good  appearance.  Reasonable 
salary.  Prefer  New  York  area. 

Box  2282  Editor  A  Publisher 

Newspaper-Publicity  Man  —  employed  by 
State  of  New  York  three  years  promoting 
state’s  recreational  _  and  industrial  ad¬ 
vantages,  seeks  position  either  newspaper, 
magazine,  private  or  public  organization. 

Box  1982,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Publicity — advartislng  or  allied  work.  Age 
25.  Five  years’  training  and  experienew 
in  institutional  publicity  and  promotion, 
AP  reporter.  _  University  graduate  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  Journalism. 
Employed.  Outstanding  references.  Box 

2218,  Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

Publicity;  ftomotlon.  Experienced  pub¬ 
licity  woman;  age  28;  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  important  national  and  metro¬ 
politan  organisations.  Wide  background 
in  educational  and  commercial  publicity, 
including  publication,  movia  and  radio- 
production,  newspaper  writing,  and  “con¬ 
tact”  work.  Employed.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  start  $65-$76,  depending 
on  position.  Box  2216,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Publicity  Export — former  U.P.  Editor;  ex¬ 
ceptional  copy;  seeks  organizational  pub¬ 
licity-advertising  or  challenging  opportun¬ 
ity;  will  entertain  propositions.  Box 

2312,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Publicity,  newspaper,  magaaine  writer  or 
deskman.  Directing  state-wide  park, 
travel,  highway  publicity  bureau.  Thirty- 
three,  married,  university  graduate.  Box 
1952,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


A  Bundle 
from 
Britain 


WHEN  THE  Year  Book  goes  on  the 
news  stands  Jan.  25,  its  directory 
of  European  newspapers  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  with  new 
information  from  the 
British  Isles  alone. 
Over  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope  the  shadows  of 
totalitarian  rule  and 
total  war  have  closed  completely 
around  the  once  flourishing  press.  New 
information  has  not  been  obtainable 
even  through  the  channels  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
which,  up  to  1940,  had  kept  its  press 
information  up  to  date  through  con¬ 
suls  and  other  trade  and  diplomatic 
agencies. 

Our  budget  of  British  information 
arrived  by  the  Atlantic  Clipper  on 
Jan.  15;  it  had  been  mailed  in  Lon¬ 
don  exactly  two  weeks  earlier.  That 
was  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  it 
has  been  put  in  the  mails  in  previous 
years — the  delay  being  entirely  due 
to  the  diflBculties  of  keeping  things 
moving  imder  the  stress  of  the  bomb¬ 
ing  attacks.  For  instance,  the  print¬ 
ing  plant  which  had  the  copy  for  all 
the  questionnaire  forms  was  “dam¬ 
aged  by  enemy  action.”  Assembly  of 
new  copy  and  finding  another  printer 
ate  up  two  weeks.  Next,  because 
postal  service  has  been  somewhat 
upset  by  the  bombings,  our  London 
representative  had  to  wait  for  three 
weeks,  rather  than  the  normal  one, 
for  sidficient  returns  to  be  available 
for  compilation.  On  this  side  of  the 
water,  it  is  amazing  to  note  that  re¬ 
plies  were  received  from  practically 
every  daily  newspaper  in  Britain. 

The  British  won’t  be  downed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Miss  Vera  Chandler,  who 
has  taken  over  London  representation 
for  E.  &  P.  while  o\ir  reg^ar  London 
man,  Mr.  Allan  Delafons,  puts  in  his 
days  and  nights  in  the  auxiliary  fire 
department,  and  sends  a  few  significant 
lines  with  her  Year  Book  budget. 

In  the  great  raid  over  London  on 
the  night  of  Dec.  30,  she  says,  the 
heroic  work  of  the  regular  and  aux¬ 
iliary  fire  departments  saved  Lon¬ 
don  from  complete  destruction.  Mr. 
Delafons,  and  thousands  like  him, 
was  on  continuous  duty  in  the  fire- 
swept  area  for  48  hours. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  London  sky-line,  but  despite  the 
havoc.  Miss  Chandler  says,  “the  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  same.  No,  perhaps  that 
is  not  true.  They  are  finer.  They 
are  showing  a  courage  that  has  never 
been  equalled.  Despite  nightly  at¬ 
tacks  London  awakes  next  morning 
and  commences  work.  Whether  the 
people  have  been  in  shelters,  or 
whether  they  have  stayed  in  their 
own  homes,  they  face  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  exactly  as  they  did  in  peace 
times. 

“If  you  compliment  them  on  their 
bravery,  they  poohpooh  the  idea. 
They  have  accepted  Aeir  new  way  of 
living.  Naturally,  they  all  look  to 
the  day  when  it  will  be  over,  but  for 
the  time  being  they  are  living  their 
new  life  in  order  that  something  good 
may  be  achieved.  Few  of  them  talk 
of  the  new  world  that  is  to  come,  but 
most  of  them  are  determined  that  the 
errors  of  the  l^^st  peace  shall  not  be 
repeated.  They  don’t  talk  as  they  did 
last  time  of  a  ‘home  fit  for  heroes,’ 
but  they  do  talk  of  a  world  that  will 
be  fit  for  all  men  and  all  women  and 
not  for  the  few.  .  .  . 

“All  are  perfectly  confident  of  vic¬ 
tory.  All  Imow  now  that  it  will  be  a 
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long  struggle,  but  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  thing  of  it  all  is  their  firm  faith 
in  the  friendship  of  America.  They 
never  doubt  for  one  moment  that 
America  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  send  aid.  No  one  wants  mcui-power 
from  America.  In  fact,  I  can  honestly 
say  that  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
people  of  Britain  would  rather  not 
have  that.  They  want  arms,  arms, 
arms.  As  long  as  your  covmtry  can 
send  us  those,  we  will  do  the  fighting 
and  when  peace  comes,  we  shall  want 
America’s  help  in  forming  the  new 
world.” 

Those  words  were  not  written  for 
publication,  and  we  hope  that  Miss 
Chandler  will  not  be  offended  by  this 
use  of  her  letter.  It  confirms  other 
stories  that  we  have  heard  of  the  be- 
haviovn:  of  the  British  xmder  fire,  and 
especially  of  British  journalists.  The 
London  story  of  journalistic  heroism 
is  now  quite  familiar  to  Americans. 
In  recent  weeks  the  same  story  has 
been  told  in  the  provinces  as  the 
bombs  left  their  dreadful  wake  in  the 
West  and  the  Midlands.  Newspapers 
are  not  destroyed  when  their  plants 
are  blasted  and  burned. 

In  Bristol,  for  instance,  the  staffs  of 
the  Evening  World  and  the  Evening 
Post  reported  for  duty  after  a  bomb¬ 
ing  to  find  their  shops  without  elec¬ 
tric  current.  The  papers  pooled  their 
resources,  looked  aroimd  for  another 
print  shop,  but  meanwhile  their  staffs 
put  out  a  news  sheet  on  foolscap  paper, 
typewritten  and  mimeographed  with 
the  story  of  the  raid.  The  work  had 
to  be  done  by  hurricane  lamps,  for 
the  papers  had  been  asked  to  use  no 
light  or  power  after  service  was  re¬ 
stored  so  that  all  available  juice  in 
the  area  might  be  employed  in  hos¬ 
pitals  treating  the  raid  victims.  While 
the  mimeographed  papers  were  being 
sold  on  the  streets  the  management 
arranged  for  the  printing  of  a  joint 
four-page  paper  in  the  plant  of  the 
Bath  Chronicle,  rushing  the  edition 
back  to  Bristol  by  truck. 

Similar  stories  can  probably  be 
found  in  every  city  visited  by  the 
bombers,  and  they  bring  a  thrill  to 
every  American  newspaperman  who 
has  ever  worked  through  an  earth¬ 
quake  or  fire  and  seen  his  fellow 
craftsmen  put  everything  they  had 
at  the  disposal  of  the  unfortimate.  Pity 
it  is  that  war  or  disaster  is  so  often 
needed  to  show  human  beings  at  their 
finest. 

•  •  * 

OUR  REXHENT  observations  on  small¬ 
town  journalism  struck  a  chord  with 
C.  C.  Nicolet,  whose  by-line  was 
familiar  to  New  York 
Post  readers  up  to 
two  or  three  years 
ago.  He  left  the  big 
city  and  tackled  the 
traditional  dream  of 
reporters— editing  his 
own  weekly  paper.  He  owns  and 
runs  the  Gadsden  County  Times,  in 
Quincy,  Fla.,  and  this  brief  tale  of  his 
experiences  may  be  of  interest  to 
folks  who  are  still  dreaming. 

“The  covmty  in  which  I  now  have 
the  only  two  newspapers  is  perhaps 
not  strictly  typical;  it  has  a  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  average  per  capita 
wealth,  a  great  many  more  than  ave¬ 
rage  well-educated  and  well-traveled 
citizens  and  a  larger  per  capita  volume 
of  business.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
reached  by  a  morning  and  evening 
daily  from  Tallahassee,  25  miles  away; 


need  if  the  paper  had  to  go  to  press 
once  a  week,  rather  than  six. 

There  are  not  a  few  weekly  news¬ 
papers  getting  by  on  an  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year — less 
than  $100  a  week  to  pay  for  paper  and 
ink,  light  and  power,  rent,  wages  and 
taxes.  They  are  one-man  or  two-man 
operations,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
these  “capitalists”  might  not  be  better 
off  drawing  wages  from  someone  else. 

Mr.  Nicolet  seems  to  have  brought 
to  his  new  field  the  qualities  that 
make  for  good  and  successful  jour¬ 
nalism  at  any  level.  His  paper  is 
planned  in  advance.  Stories  arc 
worked  up  and  carefully  edited.  He 
is  not,  like  too  many  small-town  edi¬ 
tors,  preoccupied  with  making  a  profit 
from  the  job  shop  while  the  news¬ 
paper  takes  care  of  itself  and  prints 
whatever  the  correspondents  send 
along.  *  *  * 

WE  DON’T  LIKE  to  write  it,  and  a 
lot  of  our  friends  don’t  like  to  read 
it,  but  we  can’t  help  repeating  that 
there  is  no  valid  ex- 
No  Exc»c  cuse  for  carele^  edit- 

far  Slav..ltf  slovenly 

for  Slovenly  pointing  on  a  daUy 

Newspaper  newspaper.  If  a  pa¬ 

per  can’t  afford  a 
desk  man  who  knows  the  fundament¬ 
als  of  the  language  and  of  his  craft, 
a  printer  with  a  pride  in  typography, 
and  a  pressman  who  knows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  clean  machinery,  either 
the  town  can’t  support  daily  newspa- 


midnight  editions  from  Jacksonville 
are  available  at  breakfast  time,  and 
from  Atlanta  a  little  later;  noon  edi¬ 
tions  from  Jacksonville  arrive  at  5 
p.m.,  so  there  is  plenty  of  daily  com¬ 
petition. 

“Although  the  chief  paper  of  the 
two,  Gadsden  County  Times,  which 
has  a  coimtywide  circulation,  was  in 
reasonably  good  condition  when  1 
bought  it,  I  met  at  first  the  frequent 
statement  that  the  Tallahassee  papers 
provided  enough  Gadsden  County 
news,  as  well  as  general  news,  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  needs  of  many  potential  sub¬ 
scribers.  I  have  not  heard  that  state¬ 
ment  in  more  than  a  year. 

“The  reason  is  simply  that  we  de¬ 
liver  weekly  a  paper  of  eight  to  12 
pages,  tisually  ranging  between  50  and 
60  per  cent  advertising,  which  is  full 
of  county  news — ^personalities,  Quincy 
and  county  governmental  affairs,  fea¬ 
tures,  news  of  former  residents  else¬ 
where,  lots  of  local  pictures — ^which  no 
outside  daily  newspaper  can  possibly 
hope  to  compete  with  on  a  basis  of 
sound  newspaper  economy.  We  are 
doing  this  with  the  same  sized  staff  as 
before,  but  with  better  planning,  with 
careful  development  of  stories  and 
with  close  editing.  The  paper  used  to  per  service  or  the  publisher  doesn't 


A  Weekly 
Editor 
Testifies 

metropolitan 


rvm  two  to  eight  columns  of  filler  an 
issue.  We  haven’t  run  a  filler  more 
than  four  lines  long  in  a  year,  and 
frequently  in  the  last  few  months  we 
have  left  out  late  advertising  to  get  in 
good  local  news  items. 

“The  result  has  been  a  steady  circu¬ 
lation  increase,  with  no  promotion,  and 
of  advertising,  with  no  high-pressur¬ 
ing,  but  a  steady  effort  to  educate 
merchants  to  the  value  of  advertising. 

“Now,  here  is  the  point,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  your  discussion  of  the  place 
of  small  dailies  and  the  danger  to 
them: 

“Our  volume  of  business  would  be 
enough  to  swing  a  four-page  daily, 
which  occasionally  might  nm  to  eight 
pages.  It  would  have  to  be  slovenly 
edited,  carelessly  printed  and  heavy 
with  filler,  because  the  volume  of 
business  would  not  support  a  good 
small  daily.  There  isn’t  enough  de¬ 
velopable  business  to  pay  for  the  size 
of  staff  and  the  calibre  of  staff  that 
would  be  necessary.  Yet  we  can  issue 
a  weekly  carefully  edited,  cleanly 
printed,  freer  from  typos  than  most 
metropolitan  dailies,  and  with  real 
editorial  thought  put  into  what  it  is 
going  to  contain  in  each  issue. 

“I  wonder  if  the  answer  to  meeting 
big  town  daily  competition  imder  mod¬ 
em  transportation  conditions  does  not 
lie  in  more  weeklies,  well  directed, 
which  really  give  their  community 
news  and  give  it  well.  No  big  town 
paper  can  beat  a  good  small  town 
weekly  at  that,  and  no  radio  need  even 
be  thought  of.  Isn’t  a  good  weekly 
better  for  the  public  than  a  weak 
daily?” 

*  *  * 

THE  ANSWER  to  that  has  to  be  “Yes.” 

The  pace  of  daily  journalism  in  1941 
is  far  too  stiff  for  many  small  cities 
and  towns  to  support. 

Whoro  should  estimate 

u<  LI  ■  that  there  are  not 

Wkly  Port 


Is  Bast 


know  A  from  B  about  his  business. 

We  have  seen  a  few  towns  in  our 
travels  which,  from  the  appearance  of 
local  people  and  local  stores,  deserved 
better  newspapers  than  they  were  get¬ 
ting.  We’ve  made  no  investigatiwi, 
but  offhand  impressions  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  several  of  these  towns  re¬ 
main  in  mind.  Some  were  out-and- 
out  cynics,  content  if  they  could  get 
by  from  day  to  day  with  the  cheapest 
possible  product.  Some  were  lazy, 
both  in  head  and  feet.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  recall  one  or  two  who  im¬ 
mersed  themselves  so  deeply  in  minor 
details  that  they  had  no  time  for  the 
important  concerns  of  management 
There  are  other  cities  in  which  a 
daily  newspaper  is  hanging  on  pre¬ 
cariously  hoping  for  the  return  of 
prosperity.  They  are  often  towns  in 
which  an  industry  has  been  abandoned 
because  natural  raw  materials  were 
exhausted,  transportation  facilities 
curtailed,  or  for  a  variety  of  other 
reasons.  In  some  cities,  the  local  news- 
p£q)er  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
transforming  abandoned  plants  into 
new  and  useful  production. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Nicolet’s  idiil- 
osophy  on  weekly  vs.  daily  publica¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  seriously  considered 
by  newspapers  which  are  walking  the 
ragged  edge  as  dailies.  Their  big  sav¬ 
ing,  of  course,  would  be  in  material 
and  power  costs,  and  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  overtime  that  is  required 
for  daily  operation.  As  weeklies,  they 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  Wage  li 
Hours  Act,  as  it  is  now  written— a 
factor  important  only  in  relation  to 
the  overtime  pay  requirement. 

In  other  towns,  where  the  margin 
of  safety  is  wider,  the  overtime  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  met  by  operating  on  a 
five-day  schedule,  omitting  the  Mon¬ 
day  or  Saturday  editions.  The  argu¬ 
ments  for  that  scheme  are  persuasive, 
but  this  writer  has  not  yet  accepted 
them.  We  still  believe  that  a  daily 
towns  newspaper  ought  to  be  just  that — and 


getting  daily  newspa-  that  the  public  appetite  for  printed 
per  service  now  in  news  is  just  as  great  on  Saturday  or 
which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  eco-  Monday  as  it  is  on  Friday  or  Tuesday, 
nomic  base  to  justify  a  daily.  All  of  Any  abandonment  of  the  daily  news- 
them  would  be  better  off,  the  publisher  paper  fimction  creates  an  opportunity 
could  make  some  money  and  pay  de-  for  competition  that  may  become 
cent  wages  to  all  the  staff  he  would  troublesome. 


